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SKETCHES, PHILOSOPHIC 
AND RELIGIOUS. 




SEARCH OF TRUTH. 



|HE story of Diogenes going about with a lantern 
in the day-time in quest of an honest man, or as 
his namesake, the biographer of the philosophers, 
has it, in quest of -a man,* may not unaptly sjonbolise the 
ease of a mind endeavouring to find out Truth amid the 
labyrinth of prevailing opinions; all bearing the name, 
yet masking the most opposite or heterogeneous principles : 
— an inquisition, therefore, neither superfluous through the 
lapse of ages, nor to be quelled by a self-complacency that 
would interpret the non-acceptance of its own conclusions 
into a symptom of mental or moral distemperature. 

Truth of whatever kind is only fact or reality. But 
in a multitude of instances mankind are much fonder of 
fiction than of reality ; all false sentiments being so many 
fictions or fancies in place of facts. One reason may be, 
that there is often considerable difficulty in arriving at facts, 
but little or none in taking up with some vague or apparent 
resemblances. It is with great beauty that Plato speaks of 
truth as t6 Sv, that which is, in contradistinction to what he 
stigmatises as r6 do^aardv, or that which consists in opinion : 
though in the application of these expressions the founder 
of the Academy proceeds on views somewhat remote firom 
modem speculation, except as concerned with the curiosities 
* Xvxyov iieff fifiepav 2^ar, SpBpcmdv, <fni<ri, fi;T«. — Diog. Laert. vi. 2. 
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of a vanished or a transcendental phase of phUomphy; 
limiting the to ov to those eternal archetypes or ideas which 
he supposed to reside immntahly, yet as distinct essences, 
in the Divine Reason; while all outward things, and the 
notions of them, are hnt shadows or fEUitastic mockeries. To 
the knowledge of external ohjects therefore, as perpetoally 
changing, and snhject to dissolution, he refused the name of 
truth or science, employing the epithet ht^aur^v^ expressive 
of such knowledge as unreal, or dependent on appearance.* 

Thebe are multitudes of truths which are worthless in 
themselves, and merit attention merely as stepping-stones, 
or as a ladder conducting to something ulterior. When that 
is attained, the ladder may he dispensed with. The time 
will perhaps arrive when the topics which have served the 
infiEincy of reason, and the &cts which may he compared 
to the scaffolding of an edifice, heing laid aside, the essence 
of truth, in every department, will he so condensed and 
simplified, as to come within the reach of the most limited 
capacity. This would still leave houndless scope for dis- 
quisition and varieties of view; as hitherto prohlems and 
perplexities have multiplied fEister than solutions or dis- 
coveries; and that too in proportion to the amount of 
civilization and culture. The nations most advanced in 
the career of intelligence and refinement, have always been 
the most speculative and curious. It was so with the 
oriental nations most famed in the history of thought, among 
whom so many sects and philosophies sprang up. It was 
so with the most polished state of classical antiquity, the 
subtle and meditative Athenians. It has been so in 
Western Europe since the revival of letters, and especially 
since the breaking down of the old landmarks of opinion by 
the French revolution. It is so at present with individuals, 
in relation to each other. The larger their comprehension 
and sagacity, the greater conunonly is the number of points 
• FhsBdo, pasHm, 
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on which fancy or reflection can lead them to differ ; for it 
is in the nature of a developed mind to stretch its contem- 
{datibns into remoter tracts^ while every mind has its original 
or aoqnired peculiarities. 

The greater part of current opinions are entertained by 
the majority without evidence, intellectual or experimental ; 
being transmitted from one to another as an heir-loom, and 
differing in fact little from what may be called stereotyped 
views of things. Most persons who hold truth, do so on 
the same principles that determine others in the adoption 
or retention of error ; namely, education, fancy, connexions, 
interest, or the like; and the truths which they profess 
they are incapable of proving to be truths, however suscep- 
tible of demonstration. The consequence often is, that 
many are willing enough to look at both sides of a question 
within certain precincts, but once touch their own sentiments 
or fEUstion, and their seeming impartiality vanishes. 

If there is any one attribute common to man which is 
engrafted on his original natur|, and entirely the growth of 
circumstances, that attribute is prejudice. To meet a person 
altogether exempt from its influence, may be pronounced, if 
not impossible, at least one of the most difficult things in 
the world. It is not easy to say whether prejudice resides 
most in mansions or in cottages ; in courts or in camps ; 
among the clergy or the laity ; philosophers or the vulgar ; 
authors or their readers. The forms which it assumes vary 
with each individual understanding, being almost as numer- 
ous as the several opinions of mankind; and what seems 
remarkable, those whom it most sways are generally least 
conscious of its operation. The weakness, in each of its 
Protean shapes sufficiently ignoble, in none appears more so 
than when contrasted with its opposite, fairly enough defined 
by the admirable Mede, in relation to his own learned and 
ingenious^ though often &nciful lucubrations. '^ If I have 
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hit upon any truth," says he in a letter to Mr. HarUib, " it 
is wholly to be attributed to my indifferency in such 
searches, to embrace whatsoever I should find, without any 
regard whether it were for the advantage of one side or 
other :" — a memorable remark of that distinguished man in 
extenuation of his own abilities, which appear to have 
been as much shrouded from their possessor as they were 
conspicuous to others. The observation may remind one of 
a saying of Sir Isaac Newton's, that if he had made any 
discoveries above the rest of mankind, it was owing to 
nothing but industry and patient thought : a circumstance, 
by the way, which would alone suffice to show that excel- 
lence such as Newton's, though matchless in its kind, by 
no means indicates the highest order of genius. In general, 
men have so little patient or independent thought, that they 
are like travellers over a plain covered with snow, who if 
there be no track are bewildered, but if they find one, are 
too happy to slide into the footsteps already provided. 

Many persons have patience in affliction, who have 
little or none in the pursuit qf truth. Yet in the latter case 
it is more beneficial, being productive of positive advantage, 
while in the former the advantage is chiefly negative. 

It were easier to imagme than portray the extent to 
which the progress of truth is not only impeded, but often 
supplanted for a time by that of error, in consequence of 
the precipitance and passion of men, and the multiplicity 
and haste in which works are now published. Harvey is 
said to have spent eight years in maturing his discovery 
respecting the circulation of the blood, before he communi- 
cated it to the world. A genuine search after Truth, whose 
dwelling is beyond the haunts and perturbations of the 
multitude, is a very quiet, unostentatious thing. 

The goddess herself has not sufficient charms to 
captivate the vulgar, but must be veiled in mystery, or 
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invested with adventitious ornaments or attractions, to strike 
the popular fancy. An unsophisticated mind loves Truth 
for her very simplicity, and contemns alike the arts of the 
sophist and the empiric. 

Her praises are sounded hy many who are at best but 
her partial votaries ; among whom I fear that Dr. Johnson, 
admirable above most for high moral self-reliance and 
integrity, was one ; who would denounce the slightest 
deviation from fact in a statement of distance or time or 
other insignificant minutiaB, but who felt little scrupulosity 
in the colouring of a controverted question, or in bearing 
down the force of evidence to achieve a momentary triumph 
in debate. 

, With allowance for exceptions, to be explained on their 
own grounds respectively, I can hardly believe that a person 
who is unfair in argumentation will be honest in practical 
affairs, under circumstances of temptation. If it were not 
that ignorance, like age, has its privileges, and can play 
strange tricks, and that man, instead of being defined a 
thinking animal, might more properly be termed an 
unthinking one, it would be difficult to avoid the suspicion 
that the way in which some, claiming to be champions of 
truth, can argue, implies, as it assuredly tends to produce, 
an utter corruption of moral principle. There is nothing in 
a course of dissipation, or religious negligence, that so 
blunts all perception of right and wrong, as the bigotry 
which will not open its eyes to evidence, and the sophistry 
that defends what reason has pronounced untenable. 

They whose pretensions should involve the largest 
infusion of justice and charity, are too often distempered 
partizans, whose reflective faculty, if at all awake, peram- 
bulates a well-trodden circle, beyond which she seldom 
strays but to nap at the house of Intolerance or Incapacity. 

Better arrive at error by an honest process, than at 
truth by a dishonest one. 
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Even among those in repute for wisdom and worth, 
there are intellects radically and invincibly opaque — ^hostile 
to illumination, and incapable either of fairness or penetra- 
tion in the search of truth. Avoid these, or conyersation 
exciting their morbid idiosyncrasies, as you would the plague. 

The bolder and more excursive our inquiries, the better, 
if equal diligence be employed in the process of verification. 
Unless the mind be free from a contracted adherence to 
prevalent opinions, those idola tribds which Fancy so often 
conjures up at the bidding of Folly, its powers will ever 
remain in a state of pupilage, and no expectation of intellec- 
tual proficiency can be rationally entertained. If the literary 
were more abandoned to their own reflections and criticisms, 
their understandings, proportionally more free and masculine, 
would oftener give an impress of originality to their pro- 
ductions. — Schiller is said to have had his principles of 
composition disturbed and injured, after the appearance of 
his WaUenstein, by the theories of Goethe and others in 
fevour of the antique dramatic forms :* though each of these 
illustrious men would seem' to have pursued that walk of art 
with more or less bias from the beginning, t — Disregard for 
the mere authority of great names has occasioned most of 
our best things, yet is commonly viewed with the utmost 
suspicion and ill-will. Thus it was with Copernicus, on 
reviving the Pythagorean doctrine respecting the solar 
system ; with Harvey in reference to the circulation of the 
blood ; not to mention the contempt attached to Lord 
Bacon by so many witlings of his time. Sir Edward Coke 
amongst the number, for disabusing the world of the 
speculative absurdities which had led it astray. The Beform- 
ation itself was nothing but an insurrection of individual 
judgment against the most extensive, potent, and in some 
respects most venerable authority ever exercised by man. — 

* Coleridgo*8 Table Talk, Feb. 16, 1833. 
t Lewes*8 Life and Works of Goetho, vol. ii. ch. 5. 
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Of the force of prepossession in the estimate of principles, 
novel perhaps in form if not in substance, and requiring, for 
a fair appreciation, an amount of thought ill suited to the 
impatience of discoloured minds, we are not without illus- 
tration in the disparagement still heaped by some, with 
pretensions to critical sagacity, on what I will venture to 
call, in spite of any deductions on the score of one-sidedness 
or eccentricity, the profound and incomparable disquisitions 
of Bentham ; abused by none but those unacquainted with 
&em, or unable to cope with the logical force by which they 
are commonly pervaded. 

If, as the Italian proverb says. Opinion is the queen of 
the world, it is those mystic things called words, especially 
woris expressive of general ideas, or whose meaning is the 
most elastic or ambiguous, that form the chief instruments of 
her sway : as though in the combat of minds, only masks 
were admitted to the field, with no flesh or blood or bones 
beneath the hollow show ; — so that controversy, ever apt to 
assume the shape of endeavours to uphold the tenets of a 
system or party, instead of inquiry into fact, is too often but 
a war of phrases or phantoms, in no wise better than the 
scholastic sparring of antiquity — a aKtofiaxia, or fighting in 
the shade. 

Till a person has learnt to look with absolute indifference 
on names, whether those of reproach, or such as, whatever 
their colourable force, are connected with assumptions more 
or less precarious ; and to eliminate aU considerations not 
bearing on the points at issue, — ^he is a stranger to the 
first requisite of philosophic disquisition. Whether certain 
notions are new or old ; associated with this scheme, or 
repudiated by that; whether their supporters are agreed 
or disunited among themselves; or have formerly avowed 
a different way of thinking ; or whether the sentiments im- 
pugned still retain their gi'ound after many an assault, — are 
questions which the honest inquirer leaves to those who 
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aim, not at the developement or exhibition of tnith, but at 
the maintenance of foregone condosions, the discomfitnre 
of an adversary, or the acclamations of the mnltitade. 

It is bnt in unison with snch perversity to speak of a 
thing as answered a thousand times over, when all that can 
be said is that a reply, whether an answer or not, has been 
a thousand times echoed. 

A counterpart is presented in the case o( a self-compla- 
cency which, in the absence of any formal attack on some 
polemical structure it has reared, loudly boasts its impreg- 
nability; through an overweeningness or simplicity which 
requires to be told that there may be other reasons for leaving 
a book or an argument unrefuted, than the impossibility of 
its refutation. 

The vitality of Error, indeed, is almost beyond belief, 
and can be matched only by the infinity of the subterfuges 
she employs, and the stoutness of her resistance to illumina- 
tion : while the utterances of Reason, in territories long 
governed by Assumption instead of Thought, are pretty sure 
to have the efiect of the dragon's teeth in raising up a host 
of warriors. 

Certainly independence of judgment is one of the rarest 
things in the world ; and the prevailing defect in education 
is the neglect of the reasoning or discursive faculties. The 
consequence is, that among those who are regarded as well- 
educated, few are capable of comprehending or discussing a 
speculative or complicated question. It is observed by the 
elegant author of Fitzosbome's Letters, that " thinking is 
one of the last exerted privileges of cultivated humanity:" 
— ^rather, it is an act which most of those deemed 
cultivated never know ; they, as well as the mass of men, 
being governed by ready-made ideas or phrases. I believe 
it was Fontenelle who affirmed, that he would undertake to 
persuade mankind that the sun was the source neither 
of light nor heat, if only six philosophers would stand 
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by him in his assertions. Nobody could doubt his 
success who reflects that charlatanism has ever been the 
most thriving of professions ; and that without the inter- 
vention of a single philosopher, multitudes in our own age 
can be brought to receive equal or greater absurdities, which 
pass from brain to brain, or rather from mouth to mouth, as 
water over a ledge of rocks. They who are not taught to 
think, are not educated intellectually at all ; and they who 
fail to cherish a truth-loving disposition as more precious, 
than the whole sum of positive lore, have yet to learn the 
alphabet of real moral training. 





MICROCOSM; OR, STRUCTURE AND 
DEVELOPEMENT OF MAN. 



I AN is in one sense a machine, moved by the hand 
of the artist. In another sense he is a perfectly free 
agent. We all, for instance, obey laws imposed 
upon us by nature, and which we should not otherwise have 
known ; yet in doing so we are entirely voluntary. The 
concomitants of this arrangement are not a little curious. 
Nothing seems more arbitrary, or less capable of computa- 
tion, than the decisions of the will, and the various 
complicated impulses of the heart ; yet it is demonstrable 
that the Supreme Being has an accurate perception of them 
beforehand, and therefore that none of them are matters of 
contingency or chance. An approximation to the same 
result, on a general scale, is attainable by human agency, 
though the process is in this case different. With the 
introduction of law, and the establishment of a certain 
structure in man, is connected the knowledge which the Deity 
possesses of future volitions and acts ; as in the formation 
of a curious piece of mechanism, the contriver can calculate 
with precision on the production, in any given circumstances, 
of certain effects, or the appearance of certain phenomena. 
The a priori method therrfore, which to us is so precarious 
a rule of judgment, presents perhaps the nearest intelligible 
analogy to the principle on which the certainty of the Divine 
prescience is founded. 
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I am aware of the niter inadequacy, or rather the 
metaphysical incongruity, of such expressions as prescience, 
a priori, and the like, in reference to the Infinite Spirit, — 
/or^-knowledge, as remembrance, implying a limitation 
incompatible with his nature. But the fact is, that in 
speaking on the subject of the character or operation of the 
Supreme Being, the use of some such phraseology is almost 
unavoidable : — a practice, however, not to be confounded 
with those perverse anthropopathic colourings which invest 
the Deity with the weaknesses rather than the diviner 
attributes of humanity ; and which some who afiect to decry 
philosophy, yet set up a transcendental philosophy of their 
own, that traces nothing but contradictions in the idea of 
God, can pretend to vindicate by the common artifice of 
sophists in misrepresenting the opinions they oppose ; or on 
the principle that because we cannot attain absolute truth, 
we may accept what is demonstrably or substantially false* 
— ^But to return. 

In contrast with what we may imagine the Divine mode 
of perception or thought, inductive research, or the method 
a posteriori, applied to a multitude of instances, is the safest 
guide to ourselves, in determining the average probability 
of certain intellectual or moral developements. Were this 
branch of philosophy conducted to that state of improvement 
of which it is susceptible, there seems ground to believe 
that the operations of reason, passion, and what is termed 
caprice, might, with regard to communities or large bodies 
of men, become reducible to nearly the same calculation as 
the movements of the planets, or the working of the 
spinning frame. 

However plausible to minds which appear to imagine 
that all truth, even the highest and noblest, is definable, or 
to be reached by a logical process, the theory which repre- 
sents Conscience as tiie mere judgment exercised on moral 
behaviour, seems to me based on misconception of its nature 
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as an original feeling or principle, with whose operation the 
judgment or other faculties may combine, yet which has a 
legitimate and spontaneous action of its own. A finer 
aesthetic power, not to say a nicer philosophic analysis, 
might haply discover it to be something, in relation to 
ethical truth or right, which the poetic sense is with regard 
to natural beauty or sublimity, or 'which the gift called an 
ear for music is to harmony of sounds, the effect being 
alike independent of training, though susceptible of most 
important modification from that circumstance. 

The objections drawn from the anomalous and diversified 
modes in which the faculty is supposed to manifest itself, in 
different ages, nations, and individuals, seem founded in 
part on forgetfulness of the perversion — ^not to mention 
the evils of imperfect developement — to which moral no less 
than intellectual endowments are subject ; in part on 
misapplication of the word itself, so fi'equently confounded 
with mere opinion or passion, which every one knows is 
liable to a thousand aberrations and inequalities. But the 
functions of conscience, though belonging to an element in 
man which takes its colouring fi*om the state of mental 
culture, yet, on a broad and catholic estimate, are characterised 
by no less certainty or uniformity of operation than may be 
predicated of any other organ, sensitive or spiritual : a 
circumstance, however, in no way superseding the necessity 
of a sound test or sta/ndard of right ; the establishment of 
which, by transferring to the jurisdiction of the understanding 
what is often in the name of conscience usurped by vague 
feeling, or fancy, or prejudice, both defines and virtually 
enlarges the sphere of moral action, while multiplying 
incalculably the probabilities of its correctness. Nor, in fact, 
would such a view of the question be at variance with the 
theory of utility as an ordeal of the kind, or with any theory 
which subjects the operations of conscience to a criterion of 
their rectitude, — some criterion at least being absolutely 
essential ; since a moral sense is one thing — the rule of its 
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guidance, or its application in particular instances, another : 
just as the religious sentiment is an integral part of our 
constitution, yet distinct from the principle of Eeason, by 
which the speculative beliefs that may be associated with it 
are to be regulated and tried. So, if we regard conscience 
as a species of moral instinct, we are to remember that 
instincts in human beings require to be directed and 
restrained, or their action in general to be controlled by 
intellect. 

At all events, to deny the existence of a certain 
principle in man because of imperfection in its working, or 
its need of assistance from some other power or principle, 
would argue strange obliquity of perception ; to admit the 
principle, yet to make its own action its law, without appeal 
to reflection or the results of experience, would be to render 
it passive and irresponsible ; while to depreciate any faculty, 
ethical or intellectual, or the nature to which it belongs, on 
the score of its liability to error, were to misconceive both 
the structure and the destination of man, to whom infallibility 
— the alternative so readily disclaimed by most — is neither 
possible nor desirable, being incompatible with finite and 
progressive existence. As to the notion of infallibility as 
residing in some external embodiment of thought — a topic on 
which many declaim in a manner so unphilosophic and 
perverse — it would amount but to a nullity or a chimera with- 
out an infallible mind for the interpretation of its utterances. 

Some misapprehension attending the inquiry may have 
arisen from inadvertence to the fact, that as the mind is not 
divisible, or made up of various independent parts, the terms 
moral sense, faculty, sentiment, and the like, stand merely 
for certain mental states : and the controversy then resolves 
itself into the questions. What are those states ? How are 
they produced? By what principles should they be regulated ? 

Perhaps it is questionable whether the nature of man 
has been developed in a degree at all proportionate to its 
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elements and resources. What imagination could have 
dreamed, in the earlier ages of the world, that he was capable 
of those varieties of action which he has since exhibited ? or 
that so peculiar a combination of mental and moral qualities 
was possible as some persons have possessed ? If we can 
conceive that with the same faculties and susceptibilities 
mankind could he placed under a new system of external 
influences, may we not conclude that their characters would 
be so differently moulded that they might almost pass for 
another order of beings ? Fancy for a moment the disparity 
between the attributes of a person while an inhabitant of 
earth, and when existing in a spiritual or extramundane 
state. To what could the alteration be ascribed but to the 
change in his circumstances, or his introduction to new 
scenes, and exposure to a new class of impressions ? 

The greatness of man appears not chiefly from his 
intellect, for he knows but little, and reasons less ; nor from 
his immortality, for matter is probably indestructible as well 
as mind — to say nothing of presumptions in favour of the 
future existence of brutes ; nor from the ingenuity or 
magnitude of his performances, for in both these particulars 
he is rivalled or surpassed by some of the lower tribes of 
creation — ^witness the cells of the bee, and the coral-reef 
islands of the Pacific, the work of animalcules. But it is 
the wondrous, fathomless endowments of feeling and of 
imagination, viewed especially in their moral relations, that 
most betoken his grandeur, and invest him with so mysterious 
a dignity. I can never think meanly of a being who is 
capable of the exquisite dreams that visit the youthM £mcy, 
or of the passions that are portrayed in the tragedy of 
Othello. 

Contemptuous views of mankind easily degenerate 
into aggressions on their rights or happiness, and are rarely 
combined with vigorous or persevering efforts for their 
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melioration. There are some remarkable exceptions, to be 
sure ; but the bitterest cynics have commonly been selfish 
in their disposition, and not nnfrequently immoral in their 
conduct. 

Admiration of the extraordinary powers or other traits 
of Swifb, not without a vein of kindness at the core, yet 
among the severest of man-despising if not man-hating 
satirists, will ever be tempered in the right-minded with a 
feeling tax different — not exclusive of pity with the generous 
— on the score of qualities partly disclosing themselves in 
the more dubious passages of his history, though less 
equivocally in the predominance of a spirit that, if not 
rancorous and intolerant, was at least alien from the broader 
sympathies that link a loving nature to the brotherhood of 
man. 

The Stoics, so noted for their magnanimity, self-denial, 
and other virtues, cherished lofty notions of humanity. The 
Epicureans, who preferred a life of ease and gratification to 
active benevolence or usefulness, entertained disparaging 
sentiments of their species. The former endeavoured to 
raise men to an equality with the gods : the latter not only 
degraded the gods to the level of men, but seemed to aim 
at reducing men to an equality with the brutes.* 

The finer and the ruder elements of our nature are 
sometimes strangely blended together, vying in heteroge- 
neousness with the most curious specimens of composite 
architecture, or with the ill-consorted image in the vision 
of the Chaldean monarch. Persons in particular of im- 
petuous and apparentiy unbending temper, often possess a 
latent fund of affection, and exquisite sensibility. It would 
be endless to enumerate examples, which include some of 

* It is perhaps unnecessary to remind the reader of the distinction 
between the tenets and practice of Epicurus himself, and those of his 
later disciples, to whom of course reference is chiefly made in the 
foregoing observation. 
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the most celebrated names on record. Milton may be classed 
among the number. On perusing his controversial perform- 
ances, we discover traces of the bitter in his composition ; but 
how many passages of his poetry contain the sweetest 
€£Eusions of gentleness and pathos ! Luther exhibited the 
union of a loving spirit with a rugged severity of demeanour ; 
the latter displayed chiefly in his public conduct ; tiie former, 
where it shone brightest, in his domestic relations. Burke 
is another instance. His bearing was accounted not a little 
imperious, at least in the contests of poUtics ; while the 
ordinary tenor of his existence, and some incidents in 
particular, evinced a generous sympathetic heart, susceptible 
of the most refined emotions of tenderness. To tiie same 
category may be referred Dr. Parr, who veiled a more than 
common share of kindness under a rough and often dogmatic 
exterior. " There is a sweetish pulpy manner," says 
Walker in his Original, " which I have observed uniformly 
covers, both in men and women, a bitter kernel." Even 
Johnson, with all the captiousness and occasional ferocity of 
his tone, was no stranger to the bland and benign sentiments 
which add so much grace to mental or literary dignity. 
Phenomena of the sort, where feeling lies full and fresh 
within, but fenced from outward show by a frame-work of 
rigidity, may be fancifully resembled to the gushing of a 
deep mossy well covered with mist or overgrown with thorns. 

One touchstone of character is the prevalent train of 
reflection in seasons of relaxation from customary pursuits ; 
and another criterion, though care is necessary in its 
application, is the texture of the thoughts in dreaming. Who 
can suppose that the slumbering visions of an imaginative 
or intellectual genius are similar to those of a clown ? or 
that no distinctive peculiarities mark the dreams of the 
sensual, the avaricious, the aspiring, the revengeful, the 
affectionate? A man's nature is often more strikingly 
depicted in his sleeping than in his waking hours. Physiog- 
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nomists too have the best opportunity for the exercise of 
their skill when the subject of their scrutation is asleep. I 
have heard of a schoolmaster who used to enter the apart- 
ments of his pupils by night, for the purpose of watching 
the expression of the countenance while mind is thus left to 
its unfettered operation, that he might be assisted in his 
judgment of their temper and capacities. 

A GONStDERABLB portion of self-confidence has a 
tendency to unfold the bent of a man's nature, as well as to 
bring into activity his more dormant capabilities and passions. 
Among those of deep sensibility, so often the parent of 
seclusion and self-diffidence, many, no doubt, like plants 
nipped by the frost, or shut out from the sun and air by a 
net-work of overhanging branches, die with scarcely the 
germs of their being developed. 

The predominant passion of any one relates to those 
objects as to which he can least bear to learn the success of 
others, if he himself is unsuccessftd. 

The features of character are like those of a landscape, 
which imperceptibly vary with the progress of day, and as 
lights or shadows are reflected on the scene. Or they are as 
rivers, on which while gazing after a brief interval, we fancy 
them the same that we saw before ; but the mass of waters 
we then beheld has passed away, and nothing is the same 
but the channel, and the banks with their trees or verdure. 
Perhaps there is no moment in which a person's qualities 
are exactiy the same as at any other period : nor does it 
seem unwarrantable to suppose that in the sphere beyond 
the grave, Mind, from its inherent activity and progressive- 
ness, will be no less subject to the law of sleepless, 
nnintermitted change. 
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IHEOUGHOUT the system of animated nature, little 
proportion is observable between compass of mind, 
and that of the frame which it inhabits. There 
are more indications of reflection and contrivance in a bee, 
for instance, than in a lion or an elephant. Among human 
beings, the diminutive in body are gften the largest in soul. 
With the brute creation in particular, the degree of under- 
standing seems regulated by the purposes, not tibe dimensions, 
of the bodies which they possess. 

It is not unfrequent for certain peculiarities of mind or 
propensity to be transmitted by descent ; yet this must arise 
from the transmission of certain physical properties. Souls, 
in the sense of minds, or self-conscious principles of thought, 
feeling, and will, are not propagated ; but by the materials 
and composition of the body, the qualities and operations of 
the intellect are undoubtedly affected : a circumstance that 
may in some measure account for the differences which 
seem to prevail in the mental and moral attributes of the 
sexes. 

The influence of physical causes, in the formation of 
intellectual and moral character, has never been sufficiently 
regarded in any system of education. Organic structure, 
temperament, things affecting the senses or bodily functions, 
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are as closely linked with a right play of the faculties, as 
the materials and condition of an instrument of music with 
that wonderful result called melody. 

If we suppose, which we may without admitting what 
is usually considered the doctrine of materialism, that the 
attributes and exercise of the intellect depend essentially on 
physical organisation, we allow what is equivalent to a 
natural and original difference in minds ; such a difference, 
at least, as cannot be produced or destroyed by education. 
There appears, in fact, no more probability against the 
supposition of difference in the original constitution of minds 
than of bodies. The hypothesis, which is supported by the 
general analogy of the physical and moral systems, has 
but a counterpart in the notion of Coleridge, who delighted 
in the subtlest thought, that there is a sex in souls; a 
problem which had not escaped the curiosity of Bousseau, 
whose structure .of feeling left few points of sentiment 
unexplored.* 

With regard to what may be called the genesis of 
Mind, as 9 question in psychology touching the origin of 
sensation and thought, since all that we can be said to know 
on the subject is derived from phenomena in connexion with 
material organisation, this may perhaps be offered as the 
sum : That when certain substances or forms of matter are 
placed in certain relations to other substances or outward 
influences, the phenomenon of life presents itself ; which, 
expressed by a series of changes that in the higher species 
of sentient existence would seem to be developed into the 
complex manifestations of intellect and moral sentiment, is 
yet inconceivable without the hypothesis of a great Parent 

♦ "Difl-moi, xnon enfant," writes Claire to Julie, "Tftme a-t-elle 
on flex?"— La Nouvelle H^loi'se, seconde partie, lettre v. — The views 
of Coleridge may be seen in the Specimens of his Table Talk, p. 38, 
second edition. 
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Mind as the primum mobile, so constituting the primitive 
germ, that, mider the circmnstances alleged, it discloses the 
action of a principle on which all the successive changes, 
clearly indicating design, are dependent ; comprehending, at 
a particular stage of organic evolution, the rise of feeling, or 
sensitive capacity, without which no changes, external or 
internal, could be perceived, or form the basis of intelligence. 
Nor is it conceivable that matter, however organised, disposed, 
or mbdified from without, can itself become a subject of 
consciousness and thought ; the action of one kind of matter 
on another kind, termed organic, being utterly unable to 
account for results homogeneous with neither, except on the 
supposition of some agency or influence, in connexion with 
the latter, which vivifies and shapes it, and by which the 
system of correspondence between the outer and inner 
impressions is ej9fected. Even then, however, tiie fiewt 
would be rather stated than solved; the rise of maital 
states as a sequence of cerebral action being all that we 
reaUy know in the case, constituting an enigma which it were 
as impossible to penetrate as to gainsay. 

On the supposition that man consists solely of organism 
and function, the inevitable inference would seem to be, that 
when death dissolves the one and terminates the other, as 
nothing of him would remain, there would be an utter 
annihilation of his being. The only plausible suggestions 
that might be urged, on speculative grounds, against such an 
inference, appear to be, that id one sense, as must be admitted, 
there is a destruction of man at death ; that is, of man as 
such ; — ^that the Deity, who has so wondrously constituted the 
brain the paramount organ of feeling and thought, is doubfless 
able to follow the extinction of any particular mode of 
conscious existence with a reproduction or continuance of 
the consciousness in another state of being ; — and that in 
no case are we authorised to conclude, that because physical 
organisation is made a condition of thought in this w6rld, it 
must necessarily, or will even probably, be so in a future, the 
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circnmstances and laws of which lie beyond aU our present 
apprehensions. 

A view of the subject best able, perhaps, to meet the 
requirements both of philosophy and religion, is the 
hypothesis of a certain substance, or organific principle, 
distinct from what we call matter, and strictly an efflux of the 
Divine Will : a substance which, underlying all spiritual 
phenomena in man, though at present m a kind of chrysalis 
or embryo state, is but evolved, or extricated from material 
conditions, at death; the possibility of such a substance 
being of course a diiOferent thing from the possibility of a 
clear conception of its nature or mode of operation. 

The theory which assigns distinct compartments of 
the brain to different intellectual faculties or acts, is, whether 
true or false, not disproved by the circumstance, that various 
portions of that organ have been destroyed by accident or in 
battle, without any mutilation of mind being the result. It 
seems not improbable that the mental powers of some 
persons being in great degree dormant, the instrument of 
their operation may be so obtuse as to sustain injuries or 
mutilation with comparative impunity; somewhat perhaps 
as several of the lower classes of animated existence can 
bear excision of parts without perceptible diminution of 
vital energy. Besides, there is plausibility in the representa- 
tion, that the brain consisting of two hemispheres or 
divisions corresponding to each other, one part may be 
mutilated without detriment to the mental processes, just as 
one eye may be impaired or disabled, yet the function of 
vision be retained. No instances I believe are on record in 
which both sections of the brain being thus affected, integrity 
of understanding remains. The whole problem is but a 
question of fact ; for a priori it is no more incredible, as in 
no view is it more mysterious, that the mind should employ 
certain parts of the brain in particular acts, than that she 
should employ the brain in any of her operations. 
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It is often the aspiration of men of genius to possess 
a robnst and healthy frame ; yet mind seems to triumph 
most when conjoined with a body which is infinn or sickly. 
Is it that the activity of genius, veiifying the siinile of a 
sword too sharp for its scabbard, wears out or deranges the 
Rfiiwiftl constitution ? and may this be considered as an 
' appointment of Providence, intended to counteract the elation 
of mental superiority ? Or, viewed rather as what is than 
what need be, is it to be interpreted by a philosophy that 
discovers in the circumstance a lesson on the balance of the 
corporeal and the spiritual, or an instance of the Mezentian 
phenomena occasioned by the complexities and perversions 
of artificial existence ? 

It is difficult to determine which produces more ravages 
on the system, the wear of thought, or the wasting influence 
of passion. Both are great enemies to beauty. Among the 
tribes that are acknowledged to present the finest specimens 
of the human form, as the Georgians and Circassians, there 
is Uttle or no mental activity; and in more civilised commu- 
nities, eminent personal attractions are seldom found apart 
from considerable repose of intellect. Look at the portraits of 
the most reflecting geniuses, of whatever epoch or clime, and 
you will generally find the countenance more or less 
emaciated or withered, however expressive. The workings 
of any strong feeling or impulse, that of love in particular 
when its course runs not smooth, though enhancing the force 
of expression in its milder, happier sway, soon commit depre- 
dations on the physiognomy; either by impairing fdlness of 
contour, so essential a constituent of finished beauty, or 
by efiia.cing the higher graces of feature. It is supposed that 
the ancient sculptors, aiming at the utmost perfection of fono, 
omitted in general the representation of passion, firom its inter- 
ference with that object. Shakspeare, with his accustomed 
penetration, makes GsBsar distrustful of the lean aspect of 
Gassius, as betokening too energetic and ambitious a brain : 
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(^or.— Let me have men abont me that are &t ; 
Sleek-headed men, and such as sleep o' nights : 
Tond' Cassins has a lean and hungry look ; 
He thinks too mnch : such men are dangerous. 

Antony. — Fear him not, Ceesar, he's not dangerous. 
He is a noble Boman, and well given. 

Ctwor.— 'Would he were &tter : — ^But I fear him not : 
Yet, if my name were liable to fear, 
I do not know the man I should avoid 
So soon as that spare Cassius. He reads much ; 
He is a great observer, and he looks 
Quite through the deeds of men ; he loves no plays. 
As thou dost, Antony ; he hears no music : 
Seldom he smiles ; and smiles in such a sort. 
As if he mock'd himself, and scom'd his spirit 
That could be moved to smile at any thing.* 

A similar &ncy is introduced by Dryden, in his celebrated 
description of Lord Shaftesbury : 

A fiery soul, which, working out its way. 

Fretted the pigmy body to decay. 

And o*er-informed the tenement of day.f 

Physiology, whose highest praise is scarcely that of being 
among the most beautiful of sciences, unfolds the secret of 
the phenomenon. It is a law of our nature that the organ 
which is most exercised requires the largest supply of blood. 
The organ by which the mind works is the brain ; so that 
where mental operations are vigorous and almost incessant, 
the blood, which should circulate freely to the various parts 
of the system for their support, is absorbed chiefly in feeding 
the cerebral portion, the rest being impoverished for want of 
its appropriate nourishment. 

There is slight reason to censure indolence of body, if 
conjoined with activity of intellect. Paley, Hume, Gibbon, 
vntii a large proportion of literary men of every class, have 
been examples of the union. Idleness is a physical rather 

* Julius CsBsar, Act i. scene 2. f Absalom and Achitophel. 
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Uum mental attribnte, being commonly the result of corporeal 
relaxation or disease. Ton will seldom find a man of lean 
and spare habit ayerse to occupation, unless constitutionally 
ill-fonnedy or whose strength has been impaired by the 
derangement of some function : and what is the reason ? 
Because the muscular fibre, the nerves, the whole substance 
of the frame, are of closer and firmer texture. Indisposition 
to exertion is perhaps in every instance combined with laxity 
of the solids ; however mind, by its spontaneous operations 
and ardour, is able to assume no mean command oyer 
enfieebled organs and a distempered system. 

If there is any truth in FalstafiTs praises of sack, all 
that is often necessary to occasion a flow of ideas and fjEmdes, 
is to increase or accelerate the tide of blood in the yeins. 
Happiness, in the sense of pleasurable sensation, may be 
produced in much the same manner ; a bottie of wine, it has 
been alleged, afibrding as much enjoyment for the time as 
the acquisition of a kingdom.* 

OooD humour is not the product of philosophy, but of 
temperament or of fortune. Reason may superadd or modify, 
but nature must contribute the essentials in a case relating 
rather to the material than the intellectual ; to the nerves, 
circulation, and digestive apparatus, than to reflection or the 
operation of judgment. Irritability of feeling is always 
connected with weakness or disorder of the bodily system. 
One means of taming the ferocity of wild animals is to 
furnish them with a plentiful supply of food. A similar 
r^imen is often applicable to the human animal ; as would 
appear from the confession of one of the Fathers, that he 
avoided abstinence because it rendered him peevish. The 
Moslems of Egypt, during the month of Bamadhan, or Lent 
of tiie followers of the Prophet, are, contrary to their usual 

* Laodor's Imaginary Gonyenations : Lord Brooke and 
Sir Philip Sidney. 
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disposition, morose while fasting through the day, but very 
cheerful after their evening meal. 

OuB feelings in general, whether agreeable or painful, 
vivacious or melancholy, depending more on the constitu- 
tion and state of the body than on circumstances, or any 
influence purely mental, it is not surprising that by the 
administration of certain medicinal substances, may be 
awakened almost every passion of which the human breast is 
susceptible — -joy, sorrow ; benevolence, hatred ; tranquillity, 
solicitude ; exhilaration, despair. Yet it seems a degrada- 
tion to have some of our most exquisite emotions referred 
chiefly to physical causes. — The wonderful effects of arti- 
ficial stimulants on sensibility, and power of imagination, 
have never perhaps been depicted in so striking a manner 
as in the "Confessions of an English Opium-Eater;" a work 
of which the revelations are no less curious in a psycho- 
logical view, than there is reason to believe the main 
particulars authentic. The phenomena it records are no 
doubt to be ascribed principally to undue excitation and 
consequent disordered action of the brain. A remarkable 
illustration is also famished by Coleridge, who composed 
his fragment of Eubla Ehan in a sleep occasioned by an 
anodyne. 
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|T would be an interesting chapter in our literatoie 
that shonld trace the physiognomy of the more 
advanced among the lower creatures, compared, 
throughout, with the manifestations of intellect which they 
otherwise seem to present. Certainly the general cast <^ 
temper and character is as clearly discoverable in the aspect, 
especially the eye, of brutes as of men. The former 
exhibit almost every indication of mind that can be found 
in the latter ; as memory, judgment, imagination, gratitude, 
friendship, appreciation and resentment of wrong, together 
with a capacity for progressive advancement, and an adapta- 
tion to circumstances of those habits which are commonly 
ascribed to instinct, and which, in spite of numerous 
examples to the contrary, are usually represented as invariable. 
Organisation or physical peculiarity is no doubt one great 
regulator of the inferior races. The hexagonal form of the 
cells constructed by the bee, is referred by some chiefly to 
the shape of the mandibles, the antennsB, and other organs 
employed as instruments of measurement ; though by others, 
with perhaps equal probability, it is explained on the theory 
of a circular basis in the formation, conjoined with an 
instinctive desire to excavate. Neither of these hypotheses, 
however, nor any other which has been propounded, seems 
adequate to account for the phenomenon, without the 
supposition of reason or design in some part of that curious 
operation. But whether instinct so called — ^itself but a certain 
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developement of mind* — or that in alliance with other 
faculties, may be deemed the cause, a particular configuration 
or corporeal adaptation appears essential to the result ; Huber 
having discovered that in the absence of the antennsB or 
feelers, the construction of the combs is never attempted. 
Of late too it has been ascertained, that the deposition of 
the cuckoo's eggs in the nests of birds of other species — ^a 
circumstance which so long puzzled naturalists — ^is owing to 
a* weakness or deficiency in the vascular system, which 
almost forbids the process of incubation. The deduction 
from these or similar phenomena, in relation to the question 
of mind, is merely that it would be a remarkable deviation 
from analogy if, while the attributes and morals of man are 
aJSected by his physical conformation, the habits and character 
of the tribes beneath him should not be materially dependent 
on their structure. 

It has been alleged that brutes never advance beyond 
certain established limits ; but who contends that their 
understandings or ranges of action are uncircumscribed ? 
Were the objection valid, it would disprove the existence of 
a rational principle in man ; for hia operations are restricted 
to determinate boundaries, and in several respects he displays 
a correspondent identity or monotony of movement. A 
nice observer of the inferior tribes of creation wiU detect 
innumerable shades of difference, both as to sagacity and 
procedure, among individuals of the same class. It is also 

* Of the view thus sammarily expressed many years ago, and of the 
identity, in essence, between reason and instinct, the difference heing only 
in the extent of psychical eyolution, the reader, I imagine, wiU find a 
demonstration in Mr. Herbert Spencer's Principles of Psychology, Part 
iv. ch. 7. : — a work which, correct or not in this or that particular view, 
to say nothing of the position which lies at its basis, presents a chain of 
acute and compact reasoning such as is not often to be met with : though 
to me, I acknowledge, it appears, while tracing the successiye phases of 
organic and intellectual developement, to leave untouched the great 
problem of life, as a central force or principle, on which the whole series 
of changes depends, and especially as unfolding itself in a way clearly 
indicative of purpose and intelligence. 
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undeniable that of some animals in particular, the progression 
bears a marked proportion to what may be termed their 
education or experience. A spaniel that has been well 
trained, and habituated to the varied exercise of his faculties^ 
is much more intelligent and acute than a younger or less 
instructed specimen of the breed ; in cases, that is, where 
there has been no hereditary transmission of accomplishments. 
There is one circumstance especially deserving of note in 
this inquiry, that dogs, Uke children, are excellent physiog- 
nomists ; a fiact which can no more be traced to any property 
or influence distinct from reason or the inductive process, 
than a poem such as Gray's Elegy could be expected to turn 
up from a promiscuous shaking together of the letters in a 
dice-box. 

The opinion that uniformity characterises the operations 
and habits of the insect portions of nature, is perhaps owing 
to the imperfection of our senses, which may be unable to 
discern the differences that actually exist. To the view of 
some other classes of being, whose organs of perception 
were accommodated chiefly to objects of stupendous magni- 
tude — a genus, suppose, to whom the world-renowned 
inhabitants of Brobdingnag would be but as a race of the 
merest Lilliputians — man might seem as diminutive as 
insects do to himself, and his actions and methods of life 
appear equally limited and uniform. 

The lower races have various instincts — so has man ; yet 
both with endowments essentially intellectual. To argue, 
with Plutarch and some later authors, that the former are 
devoid of reason because they possess no knowledge or sense 
of a Deity — ^though in this particular, it is time, as Cicero, 
and Socrates long before, had remarked,* they are broadly 
distinguished from the human species — ^would be no more 
conclusive than to pretend that man is devoid of reason 
because he has no acquaintance with the mode of being or 
the occupations of immaterial natures, with the kind of 
* Xen. Mem. lib. i. cap. 4. Cic. de Leg. lib. i. 
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inhabitants of the planets or stars, or with other subjects on 
which his present stractnre or position retains him in absolute 
ignorance. Nay, on the same ground we might contend that 
man has not a soul, while brutes have ; for some of these 
evince a peculiar property or power of which he is destitute, 
or which is utterly without developement in the great mass 
of the race. I allude to the remarkable function, whatever 
it may be called — for as to its nature we are entirely in the 
dark, and should but veil our ignorance in calling it instinct 
— ^by which bees, for instance, though from the mechanism 
of Uieir eyes able to see but to the distance of a few inches, 
return to their hive, however far or circuitously they have 
wandered : a phenomenon which Bogers, in his beautiful 
poem on Memory, refers, with more poetry than truth, to 
that faculty; and which is often paralleled in the case of the 
dog or cat coming back to the home from which they have 
been taken in a manner to exclude all supposition of their 
being aided by recollection or scent. The flight of the 
carrier pigeon is a still more striking illustration of the same 
curious characteristic. 

One of the strangest propositions repeated from mouth to 
mouth respecting the capacities of the lower tribes is, that 
they are ungifted with speech ; man, according to this fancy, 
being the only creature on earth endowed with so happy a 
qualification : whereas a person who has ever used speech 
himself otherwise than as a parrot, may see fall well that 
many of them have plenty of talk among themselves, and 
sufficientiy expressive withal, though it may seem to us — not 
having the advantage of the mystic ring sent by the King of 
Araby to Cambuscan's daughter* — ^a mere ejection of semi- 
monotonous sounds ; as French or German however does to 
those who know nothingof the language, and asours perchance 
appears to these humbler forms of existence, except where 
they catch the signification of a few phrases by the Uke compli- 
cated process which teaches the force of terms to ourselves. 
♦ In the * half-told' Squire's Tale of Chaucer. 
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It were curious to pursue the speculations suggested by 
this interesting topic ; especially in relation to the occurrence 
of traits giving colour to the belief that there is a kind of 
moral sense, as well as a variety of moral qualities, in brutes, 
though more conspicuous in some than others. If there is 
ground to apprehend that they possess essentially the 
principle of mind — of which it may be reserved for those 
with equivocal pretensions to the attribute to entertain a 
doubt — ^their existence in a future state may have something 
more than plausibility in its favour : — a presumption that 
would not ill accord with the hypothesis of a moral sense, 
and with the fact of their sufferings in the present life. The 
Pythagorean doctrine which ascribes immortality to the souls 
of brutes is a tenet which the philosopher of Samos in all 
likelihood imported from Egypt : yet even Descartes 
acknowledges that if they think, they are immortal; a 
supposition which, in spite of their manifold exemplification 
of the process of drawing conclusions from premises, even 
in a way that might be reduced to the form of a syllogism, 
he denies, merely because he deems their inmiortality 
improbable : though it would not be easy to show on what 
other basis the improbability can rest, than our own ignorance 
of the purposes and ten thousand possible mysteries that 
may be copiprehended in the invisible world, including, for 
aught that reason can allege to the contrary, a progressive 
series of changes, commencing at death, which the lower 
creatures may undergo. Objections derived from the 
minuteness, or apparent insignificance or repulsiveness, of 
many of them, are worse than futile— they are puerile ; all 
our ideas on such points being of course but relative and 
partial ; not to insist on the phenomenon, occurring vrithin 
our present compass of knowledge, that what is at one time 
an unsightly caterpillar, becomes at another a beautiful 
butterfly. To ascribe to them, as some do, an immaterial 
principle, yet to refuse them souls, is unintelligible ; for we 
can conceive of nothing but as matter or mind; though we may 
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f ^ssibility of a spiritual nature organised without 
/properties. For my part, omitting all reference to 
urns beyond the limits of strict philosophy, as well as 
^ence from any supposed intuitive belief of immortality 
,^ainst which, as an original element of our constitution, 
. reasoning would of course be vain — ^I am persuaded that 
o ai^uments can be adduced in support of man's immortality, 
which are not equally conclusive in favour of the immortality 
of brutes :^a supposition that would scarcely be weakened 
if the alleged intuitive sentiment, portrayed in many an 
eloquent strain as an innate longing for immortality, were 
haply as some, though surely not the divinest order of 
thinkers, might deem, in its origin but an instinctive 
shrinking from death — ^the same feeling essentially as is 
implanted in the inferior races for the purpose of self-preser- 
vation, though assuming in man the colour of so noble a 
passion from the larger range of his capacity, enabling him 
to project his views more remotely into the ftiture ; from the 
force of imagination ; and from the influence of certain 
transmitted notions. Be this as it may, the absence of such 
an intuition in the tribes beneath us would not disprove their 
destination to another life, as many things, equally strange 
and magnificent, may be in reserve for man, of which he has 
now no shadow of conception, or a solitary glimmering in 
the remotest depths of consciousness. If on principles of 
mere reason it were much to say that any fimte being, or 
what has had a beginning, will have no end, it is not less 
perhaps to afiSrm that any thing possessed of life and 
intelligence will finally perish : while if death is synonymous 
with extinction in the case of the lower creatures, the whole 
analogy of nature, animal and vegetable, would be against 
the fiiture existence of man, in any sense comprehending 
the idea of identity. 

In touching on the subject of this paper, the reader of 
Coleridge will perceive that I have made no allusion to a 
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diBtinction often inBiBted upon by that profonnd thinker^ 
betwocn Boason and the Understanding, taken in tiie 
somewhat arbitrary though self-consistent sense attached to 
those words in the Kantian philosophy, which divides the 
human mind into Vemunft, reason or the intuitive fBcvlty, 
and VerBtand, understanding or intellect; the latter of 
which endowments is attributed by Coleridge to the lower 
creatures or some of them, but not the former, even where 
phenomena present themselves betokening what he calls the 
dawning of a moral nature. My object has been not so 
much to indicate the precise limits to which the faculties of 
brutes extend, whether per 8e, or in comparison with those 
of man, as, in illustrating their claim to the possession of an 
intellectual principle or mind, differing not in essence, but in 
degree and manifestation, from our own, to glance at a few 
problems connected with the circumstance. 

An incidental remark or two may close these reflections. 

Whether the changes to be anticipated in the progress of 
society will possibly include the application of certain 
chemical or other processes to vegetable products, so as to 
ensure articles of diet superseding all pretence for the system 
of slaughter now perpetrated on the lower creatures, most of 
them porfectiy inoffensive, and all more or less interesting 
for the traits of affection or intellect or both which they 
manifest ; and whether it is altogether visionary to suppose 
that a time may come when the prevalent usages will appear 
about as repulsive, if not quite so barbarous, as the practice 
of cannibalism is deemed in our own,— are questions that may 
be left to the scientific or other speculator to discuss. But 
that in proportion to the culture of human nature, the 
inferior races, offering in their existence and isolation most 
profound and perplexing mysteries, will be brought into 
much more varied and kindly relationship with man ; and 
that the needless infliction of pain on the meanest of them, 
not to say the deprivation of life from mere wantonness or 
amusement, will rank among the immoralities, no reasonable 
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theory as to the position or prospects of our species can 
well admit a douht. The perceptions, meanwhile, are 
undeserving the name either of philosophy or humanity, that 
can make it a reproach to an ethical scheme that it compre- 
hends justice and mercy to the animal creation : nor is any 
system of education other than essentially defectiye, which 
fedls to inculcate a feeling of sympathy and tenderness 
towards everything that breathes. 

Certain aspects of the subject, in particular, are calculated 
to awaken both curiosity and awe in minds of reflective 
cast. In a passage not a littie striking and suggestive, 
in relation to the brute-worship recorded of the ancient 
Egyptians, and which is supposed to have been a symbolic 
though perverted expression of the sacredness attached to 
Life, — "lam sure," says Miss Martineau, "that we are 
wrong in the other extreme, in the levity or utter thought- 
lessness with which we regard the races of inferior animals, 
which 'have shared with ours, for thousands of years, the 
yet unsolved mystery of sentient existence. . . . They 
and man have met hourly for all these thousands of years 
without having found any means of communication ; with- 
out having done any thing to bridge over the gulf which 
so separates them that they appear mere phantoms to each 
other. The old Egyptian priests recognised the difficulty, 
and made a mistake upon it ; — disastrous enough. We, 
for the most part, conmiit the other great mistake of not 
recognising the mystery." ♦ 

Besides a belief in the sanctity of all Life, however, as a 
mysterious emanation from one Central Source, the doctrine 
of metempsychosis, which prevailed in ancient Egypt and 
other oriental countries, may have had something to do 
with the worship of the brute creation : — a worship with 
which, if a truer philosophy forbids us at all to sympathise, 
a benign one at least may ^d some echo to its musings, like 

* Eastern Life, Present and Past, vol. i. p. 313. 
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the sound of sweet chimes at a distance, in the words with 
which the Ancient Mariner winds np his wondrous story: 

He pnyeth well» who loveth weD 
Both man and hird and beast. 

He pn^th best, who loveth best 
All things both g^reat and small ; 
For the dear God who loreth ns. 
He made and loreth all. 





PHILOSOPHY OF THOUGHT ; OR, MODES OF 
PERCEPTION AND JUDGMENT. 



LEADING distinction between men of enlarged 
and philosophic genius, and the uninformed 
multitude, appears to be that the former perceive, 
at least in part, the reasons or causes of things, while the 
latter perceive only the things themselves. But as to 
practical advantages, with reference particularly to indivi- 
duals, and in a highly civilised state of society, where law 
and conventional usage have so much sway, and the results 
of discovery are diffused among the most illiterate, there is 
considerable equality between the two classes. The less 
accomplished bear some resemblance to a man who sees 
the driftdngs of the clouds, and the agitation of the woods 
or waves in a storm, but whose ear is utterly closed to the 
sounds of the wind by which the phenomena are produced. 
The more gifted hear the sounds as well as see the sights, 
though little able in consequence to control the elements, or 
avert the effects of their commotion ; while the imaginative 
power is perhaps less at work on what in the other case 
would seem but as a picture set in motion by some secret 
spell. 

Some ideas rush into the mind ready formed, like 
Minerva issuing from the brain of Jupiter ; while others are 
most gradual in their formation, first showing themselves in 
a partial or indistinct manner, like the moon slowly emerging 
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from a cloud, or seen obscurely through its picturesque folds, 
but by degrees assuming a definite, and at length finished 
and luminous appearance. 

Natures that move principally in the higher realms of 
thought, and indeed all persons of insulated habits or 
experience, can form but a faint idea of the modes of reflec- 
tion which characterise the majority of mankind, or of the 
impressions which they receive firom particular scenes or 
events. It has been said that one half the world knows 
not how the other half lives : it may be said, with at least 
equal truth, that one half the world knows not how the 
other half thinks. 

The mass of diversified truths which lie beneath the 
outward appearances of things, never enters into the ima- 
gination of the multitude ; as when the eye gazes on the 
wide and uniform surface of the ocean, it little dreams 
perhaps of the rocks and valleys, the beds of coral or the 
forests which sleep below, or of the living prodigies that 
people and replenish its interior recesses. 

I CONSIDER there is a certain quantity of distempered 
brain in the world, which, though sure to manifest itself 
in some way, is often checked and diverted, or prevented 
from attaining its ultimate effects, by the variety of absurd 
opinions that, in one department or other, are dways to be 
met with or invented. The mad humour which used to be 
absorbed by the dreams of alchemy, witchcraft, astrology, 
and other exploded chimeras of the dark ages, is as rife as 
ever, only expended on newer and less imaginative follies, — 
giving colour to the apprehension, that whether or not there 
are cures for epidemic diseases, there is little chance of cure 
for the round of epidemic nonsense. To suppose truth in 
the adage, vox populi vox Dei, understood as referring, not 
to the essential principles that characterise human nature, 
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but to forms of belief or the like, were to suppose thinkers 
as plentiful as liBck-berries, instead of being much rarer 
than black swam ; the resemblance being rather to those 
reverberations in woods or rocks, that, answering to a living 
cry, or the sounds of inarticulate matter, are alike passive 
and hollow. Who indeed that looks at the composition or 
the grounds of the notions held by the mass, rude or more 
refined, on subjects beyond the range of the sensuous or the 
superficial, or adverts to the quantum of fisituity elicited on 
any extraordinary appeal to prevailing prejudices, can see 
much to gainsay in the sturdy utterance of Mr. Carlyle, (in 
whom at least there is a Voice and not an Echo) respecting 
the millions of a nation as " mostiy fools ?" — So much for 
the vox Dei; which it were as reasonable to expect in 
quarters where many seek it, as gold coin out of wooden or 
leaden substances. 

It is the £Euicy of some, that persons whose predilections 
or modes of action difier materially frosi their own, are 
touched with insanity ; while others extend the charitable 
suspicion to all who cherish any lofty and magnanimous 
sentiment or design. It would be an indication of insanity, 
or at least an inexplicable phenomenon, if nunds differentiy 
constituted and circumstanced were to exhibit an identity of 
judgment or taste. 

The highest and the lowest orders of nund are some- 
times conducted to the same result, though by a very 
different path. They are oft;en alike, for example, in their 
contempt of certain objects or pursuits which usually appear 
attractive to others. But in the one case, contempt is 
indulged because the understanding is far above them ; in 
the other, because it is fiEir beneath them. 

With some persons, a sufficient inducement to espouse 
a sentiment, is its almost unanimous rejection by others ; 
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and a satisfactory motivo for continuance in error, is its 
thorough confutation. If such worthies ever listen to reasons, 
it is after the model of Croaker in the Good-Natured Man, 
who declared his readiness to do so whenever his mind was 
made up, as reasons, quoth he, can then do no harm. 

The opinions of many who pretend to judgment of 
their own, are more influenced by what others approve or 
oppose, than by any deference to reason. They are 
independent in tiieir notions, but it is the independence of 
pride, not of discrimination. They differ from others, not 
because others are wrong, but because they hate to be led, 
though Truth bo the conductor. 

Of some minds tho first decisions are commonly the 
best, subsequent meditation serving only to bewilder or 
weaken their conceptions. This is chiefly the case with 
imaginative minds, and for the most part perhaps with those 
of women, who s^em to arrive at results more by a species 
of intuition, than by a process of reasoning. On the 
contrary, certain persons, and those often of the deepest 
intellect, appear incapable of forming accurate notions with 
rapidity. Their thoughts must hover for a while over the 
generalities of a subject; but the conclusions which they 
ultimately adopt, are almost sure to be of the genuine stamp. 

Few propositions beyond the range of the merest 
common-place are so simple or elementary as to require no 
deliberation before an opinion can be formed of their truth 
or falsehood ; especially since error is sometimes so nearly 
allied to truth, that it blends with it as imperceptibly as the 
colours of the rainbow fade into each other. Yet the 
majority decide on the most intricate questions with a 
promptitude which nothing but absolute intuition could 
justify. Sir James Mackintosh has been accused of moral 
cowardice or infirmity, for apparent vacillation in summing 
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up the evidence on controyerted or obscure points of 
specnlation or history: but that seeming embarrassment was 
owing to extent, not weakness of intellectual vision ; and is 
besides more valuable, as a lesson of modesty and patient 
judgment, than th^ utmost readiness in pronouncing decisions 
that no one could impeach. It would be difficult to conceiYe 
a finer spirit of philosophic candour than appears in the 
productions of this admirable writer, presenting so remarkable 
a contrast to the authoritative, and often oracular style 
assumed by Johnson. Nearly allied to Mackintosh, though 
with no doubt some tincture of prepossession, hardly to be 
detached from humanity, one of the fiEtirest, as well as most 
perspicacious of critics, in any age or language, was the 
late Dugald Stewart, whose matchless felicity of diction 
is perhaps among the least of his merits as an expounder of 
conflicting theories and arguments. A no insignificant 
portion of the intellectual characteristics of these writers, in 
fineness and enlargement of perception so closely related to 
each other, is reflected in more than one distinguished name 
in our existing literature ; and not least in the subtie, 
comprehensiYe, and philosophic tone of thought pervading 
the critical disquisitions of Mr. Martineau.* 

* The portrait which Pliny gives of his Mend Aristo, includes 
WBvenl features that may weU call to mind the accomplishments and 
intenectual character of MaddntoBh. ^Qnam peritus ille et privail 
jnris et publici ! Quantum rerum, quantum exemplorum, quantum 
antiquitatis tenet! Nihil est quod discere velis, quod ille docere non 
possit : mihi certe, quoties aliquid abditum qusdro, ille thesaurus est. Jam 
quanta sermonibus ejus fides ! quanta auctoritas ! quam pressa et decora 
cnnctatio ! quid est quod non statim sciat ? et tamen plerumque hsraitat ; 
duhitat diyersitate rationum, quas, acri magnoque judicio, ah origine 
causisque primis repetit, discemit, expendit." — Plin. Epist. i. 22. 

It is not unpleasant to read the account of a similar hesitance, united 
to no ordinary perspicacity and comprehension, in Bishop Sanderson. 
<< Though he was blest/' says his biographer and Mend, '* with a clearer 
judgment than other men, yet he was so distrustful of it, that he did 
OTer-oonsider of consequences, and would so delay and re-consider what 
to determine, that though none oyer determined better, yet, when the 
bell tolled for him to appear and read his Diyinity Lectures in Oxford, 
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To attain a correoti especially a comparatiYe estimate 
of different things, it is often necessary to contemplate them 
at a considerable distanoOi and after imagination has lost the 
impressions which it may have derived from any one in 
particular ; as, in forming an opinion respecting the qualities 
of a landscape, we do not confine our attention to individual 
objects, but survey the whole in their combined appearance, 
and under a certain remoteness of aspect. 

The argument from analogy is of more general 
application than any other in the concerns of ordinary life ; 
and with aU its susceptibility of perversion in the hands of 
the sophist, or as a weapon that, in moral inquiries especially, 
like a two-edged sword, often cuts both ways, is of essential 
service in comprehensive and original speculations. It is 
capable of something more than repelling objections, or 
clearing the way for impartial scrutiny on independent 
grounds — a capability of which incomparably the ablest 
specimen is that exhibited in the elaborate work of Butler — 
it sometimes conducts to the most illustrious discoveries. 
It was but a happy conjecture of Newton's, founded on the 
principle of analogy, which led to his solution of the planetary 
system : while a perverted or capricious use of that instrument 
was a chief hindrance to the progress of physical science 
among the ancients, as well as during the darkest eras that 
succeeded the fall of the Boman empire. 

What are called parallel cases are dangerous things in 
argumentation, especially when pushed to excess as they are 
liable to be. Few methods of illustration or proof are more 
futile, or more open to the attacks of a subtle polemic. The 
remark of Lord Chesterfield, in censure of those who in 
ordinary conversation resort to supposed parallels from 

and aU the scholan attended to hear him, he had not then, or not till 
then, resolved and writ what he meant to determine." — ^Life of Dr. Robert 
Sanderson, by Izaak Walton. 
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antiquity, is applicable to most similar expedients to set off 
truth, error, or personal. consequence : " There never were, 
since the creation of the world, two cases exactiy parallel." 
He adds however, with much sense, "Take into your 
consideration, if you please, cases seemingly analogous ; but 
take them as helps only, not as guides.'' Even if the 
outward circumstances of any given events were strictiy 
alike, the state of the agents and of society at the time will 
always be found different, from the perpetual flux and 
peculiarity of all minds, individual or collective. Machiavel's 
Discourses on Livy, which are founded on the imagined 
resemblance between certain points in the early history of 
Bome, and recent occurrences in that of Italy, derive their 
principal value from the reflections and philosophical maxims 
interspersed through the work. 

Some of the finest specimens of reductio ad abswrdvm 
in our language, are contained in the celebrated treatise of 
Edwards on the Will. The effect is about as ludicrous as 
to the popular eye would be the broadest exhibitions of 
humour, — ^the jocose antics, for instance, of the Knight of 
La Mancha, in his self-inflicted penances ; so that a mind 
capable of following out the train of argumentation, and 
open to the pleasantry of mental incongruities, would be 
able to extract more genuine diversion from a grave 
metaphysical performance, than from any collection of 
professed jests : a result more variously achieved by the 
logical wit of Bentham, in laying bare tiie subterfuges and 
intellectual contortions often practised by champions of the 
Mse. At the same time, it is but fair to own that not a 
littie mirth — ^if mirth were a feeling lightiy to be entertained 
on such a subject — ^might be drawn from occasional aberra- 
tions of Edwards himself, by those whose risibility would 
not be lost in astonishment tiiat an intellect so penetrating, 
before which sophisms were accustomed to vanish as swiftly 
as shapes of disguise at the touch of Ithuriers spear, could 
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indulge the medley of conceits forming the staple of the 
piece called "Types of the Messiah." — The strength of 
this remarkable genius no doubt lay in rigorous logical 
deduction, in which he has few competitors and no superior; 
so that grant him but his premises, and the mental structures 
which he rears are for the most part impregnable : but like 
many adepts in geometrical and dialectic processes, he is 
less to be admired when essaying the higher fanctions of 
analogical or general speculation. — Dr. Brown, with all his 
merits as a profound consecutive reasoner, is fiEir inferior to 
Edwards. The productions of the former are not a little 
tinctured with a quality bordering on parade. He commonly^ 
at least in his Lectures, ushers in a sentiment with an air 
of pomp, and amplifies it with a flourish of rhetorical 
declamation. Nothing of the sort is observable in the 
American theologian, who is both a more candid and more 
masculine disputant. 

Of course the estimate of a thinker like Brown is not to 
be determined by detached or secondary traits, but by the 
prevailing qualities stamped on his philosophical writings; 
which, in spite of this or the other flaw that a resolution 
to depreciate may easily enough parade, fairly place him 
in the first rank of modem metaphysicans. His disqui* 
sitions in particular on the relation of cause and effect not 
only present, in the most luminous manner, the object to 
be contemplated in the prosecution of psychological and of 
all scientific inquiry — ^the ascertainment of mere sequences 
and relations — ^but are of a kind that I should almost ven* 
ture to propound as an experimentum cruds of a capacity 
for abstract research. It is true that he is indebted, if not 
for the fundamental principles of his philosophy, yet for 
the tone and colour which they assume, to the theory of 
Causation laid down by Hume, of which Brown's system is 
chiefly an establishment and ramification ; but the boldness, 
ingenuity, and amazing analytic acuteness, by which his 
speculations in general are distinguished, entitle him to the 
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character of an original and profound, as well as snccessfol 
investigator of mental phenomena. The prominence which 
he has given to the Unity of Mind, in distinction from its 
separation into various faculties, were itself no mean con- 
tribution to the subject which he treats ; as the unity of, 
Mind in a more comprehensive sense, that of its essential 
identity in all the diversities of organic Life, the difference 
being only in developement and degree — a notion of which 
the germs at least are to be found in Aristotle — ^may take 
its place, scientifically, and in importance, with that other 
great announcement of modem discovery, the Unity of Com- 
position in the structure of all organised beings : to which a 
thesis, crowning the whole, may be added in the essential 
identity of all Mind, from its ineffable ideal in God, to the 
varied manifestations of thought throughout the universe. 

The enterprising and subtle form which metaphysical 
inquiry has assumed in the hands of certain writers in our 
own country since the time of Brown, and not least in the 
airy transcendentalisms of Sir William Hamilton, has yet to 
vindicate its right to more than partial praise on the score 
of positive results. 

We may regard the whole series of intellectual 
phenomena as a succession of ideas, more or less intimately 
associated. This seems to be the case even in dreaming, 
where, however, the principle of cohesion is often so fednt as 
to be imperceptible, or almost immediately lost ; the scenes 
which make the impression following each other in broken 
rapidity, like the optical illusions termed phantasmagoria, or 
the representations in a raree-show. 

An excursive fEuicy will frequently have sentiments or 
images suggested to it, which most would deem impossible 
to be connected with the immediate objects of its contempla- 
tion. It is the prerogative of genius, without the production 
of paradox or incongruity, to assemble and to blend remote 
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ideas, which to an ordinary understanding wonld always 
have remained separate. 

• The fiEumlties seem most enlarged by those conjunctions 
of thought which are founded on distant and apparently 
opposite relations. What is troe respecting intermarriages 
among a particular race, or the members of any exclasiYe 
order, as occasioning unhealthiness or degeneracy of offspring, 
applies emphatically to mental associations. As the ancient 
Spanish grandees, who never contracted alliances beyond 
their own circle, exhibited a palpable deterioration of 
character, intellectual and physical; so the contemplative 
power, if restricted to the range of dialectic or obvious 
resemblances, will be stunted, or put forth littie native vigour. 
Thoughts not naturally akin must be wedded, to produce the 
immortal fruits of intellect. 

AccoBDiNO to the hsbii which prevails in the association 
of thought, may be determined the order and merit of 
different minds, whether as imaginative, original, argumenta- 
tive, affectionate, humorous, or the like. One of the leading 
objects of education, and that to which most others may be 
reduced, is to regulate the connexion of ideas ; — ^though in 
the exercise of the finer fEumlties, or deeper passions, the 
relation seems fixed by a species of mystic and uncontrollable 
spell. To behold the rapid dispersion of the clouds that 
have long obscured the firmament, and the re-appearance of 
the sunbeams shining through the blue spaces — one of the 
most beautifal spectacles in creation — shall haply suggest to 
a melancholy nature but the vain wish, that the clouds 
which enwrap the soul would pass away as easily and rapidly. 

The necessity of contemplating objects in an abstract 
and systematic manner, betrays the narrowness of our 
mental fEUSulties, which are unable to apprehend what is 
complex without separation or analysis. Yet nothing in 
nature is presented in an abstract form ; and provided we 
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have a generally correct view of elementary qualities, the 
more we can combine subjects and ideas, the more rapid 
will be our intellectual progress. 

Minute research is unfavourable to a power of 
generalisation merely because less attention is devoted to 
combined and comprehensive views, and because in that case 
the one habit is strengthened at the expense of the other. 
Nothing however in the structure of mind forbids the union 
of both ; and a certain distribution of intellectual effort will 
ensure the faculty of analysis, together with that of 
combination. 

It seems at first sight extraordinary, that many who 
reason correctly on some topics, should fail to do so on 
others. The explanation, however, appears to coincide with 
that which applies to diversities of sentiment among different 
persons. In aU cases of error, only part of the subject is 
perceived. Let the particulars which go to make up truth 
on any question, be brought equally before ten thousand 
separate minds, and they will aU adopt the like accurate 
conclusions. In one sense aU intellects are equal, just as 
all eyes are equal. Men differ, not in the natural capacity 
of judging, but in the extent to which the facts or ideas 
that constitute the materials of judgment, obtain admission 
to the understanding. Erroneous views, therefore, are owing 
simply to the circumstance, that the elements of correct 
opinion are incompletely before the mind, whether from its 
inadequate dimensions, its impatience, or the operation of 
prejudice ; in consequence of which the evidence is examined 
in a partial or cursory manner. Whenever the whole of truth 
is present to the mind, conviction must be the necessary result.* 

* "NatureUement," says Pascal, referring to the aspects of things 
from a person's own point of view, '* il ne se pent tromper dans le c6t^ 
qa' 11 envisage, comme les apprehensions des sens sent toujours vraies." — 
Pens^es de Pascal, art. tI. Havet's edition, p. 84. 
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Though all aberration, moral as well as speculatiYe, 
is combined with imperfect perceptions, it does not follow, as 
some might insinuate, that there would be as much -virtue 
in the world as knowledge ; but that, in any particular case, 
Tirtue would be ensured by a vivid and comprehensiYe 
discernment of the truth relating to the subject : an 
accomplishment rare enough to explain any seeming excep- 
tions to the remark. '' Certain it is," says Lord Bacon, 
*' that Veritas and bonitas di£fer but as the seal and the 
print : for truth prints goodness ; and they be the clouds of 
error, which descend in the storms of passions and pertur- 
bations." — Illumination, without that specific kind or 
branch of it which constitutes the key to practice, is 
like an acquaintance with chemistry to one who needs the 
science of architecture; or as a person who has never 
seen a watch may discover, on inspection, a number of 
things regarding the structure and movements, but, not 
discerning the principle, or the spring that communicates 
motion, would have no mechanical mastery of the 
instrument. 

Warmth of blood may suit a sportive or exuberant 
fieuicy, but coldness of temperament is not essential to correct 
jud^ent. Persons of the most vivacious and impassioned 
genius have sometimes the greatest perspicacity and discrim- 
ination ; while minds of a stoical order are in numbeiiess 
instances overrun with error. What vehemence and fire 
pervade the eloquent effusions of Burke! though without 
any dearth of profound accurate reflection. In the writings 
of multitudes, frigidity is at least as conspicuous as ab- 
surdity. The notion that ardour is incompatible with 
soundness of apprehension, has no more foundation in 
philosophy than in fact ; and seems to belong, in its primary 
source, to the class of prejudices which Bacon denominates 
idola specm, or those dependent on individual peculiarities ; 
a category perhaps the most comprehensive of all. 
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A PENETBATiNa judgment, imless combined with a 
stoical heart, is sometimes &tal to the repose of its possessor; 
for, like the gifted Cassandra, it is destined to see things to 
which others are blind or incredulous, and often therefore 
occasions unpleasing collision with prevalent sentiments and 
admiration. The discoveries which it yields, however, ought 
surely to countervail these transient irritations of feeling. 
Though we should sound the depths of ocean, or explore the 
illimitable tracts of space, in quest of that fiEtir and good 
which imagination delights to picture, and of which philo- 
sophers have fondly dreamed ; yet not in material nature, 
or the conventional idols of opinion, is the vision to be 
realised, but only in the silence and calm of a purified and 
introspective spirit. Truth, whom aU profess to worship, but 
who, like other divinities, is often invoked the most loudly 
by her pretended adorers, disdains the masquerade in which 
the crowd are wont to array her ; and, fleeing from party, 
and aggregations of men, establishes her shrine in the breast 
of a few solitary thinkers. 





RETENTION AND REMINISCENCE. 



|T is not with the mind as with cabinets of art, which 
are of limited dimensions, and can admit only a 
certain number of curiosities. In proportion to 
the multiplicity of ideas is the capacity for still further 
augmentation. The more truths the understanding accu- 
mulates, the easier is their retention; for as memory depends 
on association, an increase of attainments supplies so m^ny 
additional links of connexion; so that mental acquisitions 
are susceptible of indefinite enlargement. It will commonly 
be found that paucity of ideas is combined with feebleness 
of memory, and that he who possesses the least knowledge 
has the worst retention. 

As people in later times may be considered the ancients 
of the world, the effect is analogous to the imaginary case 
of liiring throughout the series of vanished ages. Yet how 
little would such an experience of the past, supposing it 
possible, assist in the regulation of present conduct ! How 
superfluous would be the greater number of the particulars 
accumulated ! A similar redundance of ideas may be 
possessed in relation to prior events, which are rarely of 
much service in the management of actual circumstances. A 
slight intermixture with men and things will afford more 
practical wisdom than the collective &cts of all history; 
which, instead of being, as Dionysius of Halicamassus 
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representSi philosophy teaching by example, is too often but 
the record, more or less varied as the changes on a peal of 
bells, of might against right. 

It is in the very nature of mind to enlarge its 
possessions, nor can we imagine any limits to its progress in 
knowledge. The memory of some, however, though not 
exactly like that of the rustic gentleman in Aristophanes, 
who forgot things before he had learnt them, is so Uttle 
tenacious, that continued application produces rather a 
change than an augmentation of ideas. 

The scenes and incidents of history and poetry fade 
from remembrance, as the objects and brighinessof a landscape 
disappear when the shadows of the evening descend. The 
realities of life, no less than the pictures of fiEincy, leave but 
a transient impression behind ; so that after a long 
succession of ideal and actual vicissitudes, only a few of the 
more prominent circumstances remain, like the brilliant spots 
on the summits of the highest hills, when the sun has 
withdrawn his beams from the rest of the creation. 

How few and shadowy are the ideas which occur to 
the mind, on a review of any topic that has some time before 
engaged its curiosity ! The greater part of most histories 
and narratives is perfectly useless, and never retained. The 
object attempted therefore should be compression, not 
amplification ; and only those characters and incidents 
described that furnish the materials of enlarged and 
philosophic criticism. The mere accumulation of fietcts 
must in time lead to this result ; for though a selection of 
the more picturesque traits may be applied to the purposes 
of romance or the drama, the only way in which the whole 
succession of events can be treated, will be something 
perhaps between the plan so admirably exemplified by 
Ouizot, in his Lectures on European Civilisation, and the 
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more copious method of Mr. Hallam, in his Constitational 
History of England^ which presents the spirit of the 
snhject in a manner sufficiently instructiye, if not the most 
captivating. 

We forget incalculably more of our own thoughts than 
those of others. What crowds of imagery, what varieties 
of scene and adventure, what un&thomable depths of feeling, 
are often compressed within the space of a few hours' sleep, 
yet with little more impression on awaking than is produced 
by colours on a landscape, or the passing of images over a 
mirror. Nothing so much convinces me of the boundlessness 
of the human mind as its operations in dreaming, — ^the 
phantasmagoria of thought stealing over the spirit as 
reminiscences of a former existence, or shadowings of the 
infinite and eternal. 

Time appears long or short chiefly according to the 
multiplicity or paucity of ideas that pass through the mind ; 
a psychological fact which Addison has linked so finely with 
romance, in one of his charming oriental fables. * Something 
of the sort appears to have place in dreaming, where the 
rapidity of the mental operations is so great, that during a 
very short sleep, a person shall seem to himself to pass 
through several states of a varied existence. In that 
remarkable sensation called night-mare, which is seldom 
perhaps prolonged beyond a few seconds, we often fimcy 
ourselves struggling with an interminable series of perplexities 
and embarrassments. One reason therefore why persons 
advanced in life concur in admitting its extreme brevity, is 
because they possess but few reminiscences of their past 
experience : it is only the more prominent facts in their 
history that memory has preserved. The notion may be 
illustrated by the case of a traveller looking back on the 
extent of territory which he has traversed in his journey: 
* The story of the Sultan of Egypt, Spectator, No. 94. 
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the distance appears short, because many valleys and other 
intervening spaces are out of sight. 

A FEEBLE memory is accompanied with several 
advantages, as it throws the mind chiefly on its own 
resources, and thus contributes to its energy and indepen- 
dence; — ^for the same reason, it would seem, that negro 
children are said to surpass others in quickness, because left 
so much to themselves, and the exercise of their own 
fiEtculties.* It also renders the re-examination of subjects 
more fertile in pleasure, as the charm of novelty has not 
been destroyed by femiliarity and retention. — In general, 
people's memory is as good as they can make it available, 
its kind and extent corresponding to their capacity of as- 
similation. What they care about, or have any a£Snity for, 
they commonly remember : if they feel little or no concern 
in a thing, they would not be likely to turn it to much 
account, did they remember it ever so well. 

Close thinkers have seldom a prompt, if a tenacious 
recollection, at least beyond certain walks; being chiefly 
occupied with abstract trains of meditation, or with ar- 
gumentative processes, where nothing is admitted but what 
relates to the demonstration. On the other hand poets, 
dramatists, those whose business is to depict external images 
or events, or the unbodied creations of fancy, have often a 
treasury of ideas not less available than extensive ; the 
elements of their strength being combination, feeling, 
incident, and the shows of things, aU which are powerful 
principles of suggestion and remembrance. Association, 
which is the life of poetry, is in a special degree that of 
memory. In Newton this feculty seems to have been but 
indifferent : — ^in Sir Walter Scott it was all but universal and 
infEdlible. His works, as appears to have been the case with 

* So stated in Frichard's Beseaxohes into the Physical History of 
Mankind, yol. i. p. 160, third edition. 
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his conversation, are foil of anecdote and aUasion, fetched 
from an inconceivable variety of stores, yet bearing most 
intimately on the topic of the passing moment. 

With what vividness and profdsion do sentiments and 
feelings sometimes revive, that have long been slumbering in 
the soul ! We may conceive the possibility of all past ideas 
being restored to the memory, as the characters written 
with invisible ink are revealed on the application of the 
appropriate chemical agent. Perhaps something of the kind 
takes place at the bursting of the spirit from its tenement of 
clay, when, amid the teeming wonders of its new-bom state, 
may haply be nnmbered the resurrection of myriads of 
thoughts, which, before sleeping and forgotten, may, like 
the q>ell-bound figures of romance, start forth on a sudden 
into life and energy. The supposition appears at least as 
probable as a conjecture of Locke's, that certain orders of 
angelic being have the power not only of retaining all their 
accumulated knowledge, but of setting it before them at once 
as in a picture. 

Sometimes the scenes and sensations of infmcy and 
childhood steal over the fmcy with all the freshness of their 
original existence ; and for a moment or two all present 
circumstances, as well as those which have intervened, are 
annihilated in the absorbing impression. But the vision 
soon melts away, like the light which has broken for a few 
seconds between parted clouds. 




ACTIVITY OF MEDITATIVE GENIUS. 



|HE inheritance of some appears to be a restless 
exercise of reflection, from which no scenes or 
pursuits a£ford the means of escape; a distin- 
guished bnt a comfortless patrimony. Something of the 
hind, though less intense, is described by Bishop Hall in 
relation to those of contemplative habit, as no more able to 
avoid thinking, than the eye which is open can avoid seeing. 
It is with the action of meditative genins as with the march 
of life, in which if there are many apparent there are no 
real pauses ; the movement of mind being similar to the 
flowing of the tide, which, even when it seems to recede, is 
bnt gathering itself np to send forth a farther wave. 

When ideas enter a barren brain, they lie inactive and 
dead, like seed cast into sterile gronnd. Bnt when they 
fiall on a genial soil, they are almost snre to germinate, and 
spring forth in some new or beautifdl forms. 

Minds the most inquisitive and active, like rivers 
tending to the sea, which make not their couch of rest even 
on the loveliest spots, but are drawn on in ceaseless flow, 
through sunshine and shadow, amid beauty and sterility, 
are not of a nature to retreat upon their acquisitions, or 
revel in a consciousness of the progress they have made, 
being less elated with past than anxious about future 
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conquests, even if unperplexed with the operation of a 
speculative power revealing more problems than it solves. 
What Boileau says in his satire afiEixing the character of 
mental unsoundness on the several orders of mankind — a 
vein so skilfally traced before by Erasmus in his celebrated 
Mapias iyK&fuop, or Praise of Folly — ^is not least applicable to 
the votaries of learning, — 

Que le plus fou souvent est le pins satisfiedt. 

The experience of those whose intellect has been truly 
opened, is something like that of a man who from the hollow 
of a valley looks up to the stars, which then appear little 
higher than the neighbouring hill-tops ; but after toiling to 
the summit, he perceives them stretching away remotely into 
the immensity of space. 

Yet they who on a discovery of the unexplored riBahns 
which study discloses, lament the scantiness of their 
acquirements or the limitation of their vision, may console 
themselves with the reflection, that in reality they know 
much compared with the generality, or with their former 
selves. 

The process of nature, whether in the growth of bodies 
or the revolutions of the seasons, is always too slow and 
unbending for an active and impatient genius, which is 
therefore more delighted with the world of intellect, where 
there is greater rapidity of operation, as well as more scope 
for the exercise of control. To what extent a passive 
disposition, and a habit of tranquillity may be fostered by 
converse with material phenomena, is a question deserving 
of speculation. 

In proportion to the vigour of the understanding, is the 
necessity of energetic occupation for its powers. Johnson, I 
doubt not, would have been much happier, had he been more 
strenuously employed in coping with subjects adapted to 
the range of his robust and capacious intellect, so imperfectly 
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reflected in many of those works which have earned for him 
with some the character of a profomid moralist : a title ill 
sustained at least by the pompous common places of the 
Bambler^ wondrously enough contrastmg with the deep 
poetic thought and sense of the infinite — ^the humour — ^the 
pathos — ^that^ with whatever accompaniments of abruptness 
or eccentricity, of defective sympathies or one-sided appre- 
dation, added to tiiie quaintest literary barbarisms, abound 
in the writings of Mr. Garlyle. 

]?EBS0NS of the most acute and comprehensive 
perception, usually become soonest weary of the things to 
which their attention is applied, whether scenery, pursuits, 
or trains of meditation. The fstct is, that by the energy 
and compass of their powers they quickly penetrate and 
exhaust a subject, so that afterwards it presents few 
additional features for contemplation or inquiry. 

The superiority of a great mind is evinced not so 
much in its ordinary views or currents of thought, as in the 
reflections or fancies which spring up during its moments of 
inspiration, or when its fiEtculties are absorbed by some 
captivating theme. This may in part account for tiie self- 
diffidence which frequentiy accompanies genius, especially in 
its more inactive and quiescent seasons. 

An ardent and impassioned genius, when impelled to 
some difficult or illustrious enterprise, often flatters itself 
with the prospect of subsequent remission or indulgence ; but 
after the object is achieved, the fire still glows in the breast, 
and stimulates to fresh efibrts, till life itself is consumed 
with the restiess energy. 

It is a not unfrequent symbol of the loftier order of minds 
to be unable to surrender themselves to the influence of 
pleasurable circumstances. There is something within more 
allied to activity than to enjoyment, and that in spite 
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even of wishes rather prompts to new exertions than allows 
repose under acquired laurels. The impetus felt by highly 
gifted natures is akin to that which Bossuet has so eloquently 
described as characteristic of our mortal career. ^'La loi 
est prononc6e : ilfaut avancer toujours. Je voudrois retoumer 
BUT mes pas ; * Marches Marche ! * Un poids inyincible nous 
entraine ; il faut sans cesse ayancer vers le pr6cipice. On 
86 console pourtant> parce que de tems en tems on rencontre 
des objets qui nous divertissent^ des eaux courantes, des 
fleurs qui passent. On voudroit arr^ter; ' Marche, Marche ! * " 
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JEW positions perhaps would be more readily 
admitted, though few appear to be less understood 
or practically regarded, than that of Plato: T^ 
akri^i h fipax^i %ti<rBai — '' Truth lies in a small compass." 
Philosophers have long alleged that no limits can be 
assigned to the compressibility of matter ; and the theory 
of Boscovich is now pretty well established, that the con- 
stituent portions of the densest objects in reality never 
touch each other ; a circumstance which at first seems more 
curious than the fact^ that neither the waters of the sea, 
nor those of fresh rivers or lakes, ever come in contact with 
their living tenants. The reflection, however, is not less 
true than wonderful, that the particles composing the most 
solid masses, as the hardest granite or marble, are separated 
by interstices which nothing but the structure of our organs 
prevents us from regarding as in a sense equivalent to the 
space occupied by oceans or continents : — an approximation 
to which efiect, if not mystically presented in certain states 
of sleep, or in certain abnormal or diseased conditions of 
the brain, that seem to exclude opaqueness, is perhaps an 
organic law with myriads of infinitesimally minute orders of 
being, to which the progress of the shadow on the sun-dial, 
or even that of leaves in their growth, would be as per- 
ceptible, and appear as rapid, as the motion of ships or 
carriages does to ourselves. Be this as it may, analogy 
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might lead us to conjecture that the products or thoughts of 
the mind, though bearing so great a multiplicity of forms, 
are susceptible of indefinite condensation, or capable of 
being resolved into a few primary and comprehensive princi- 
ples. Thus the whole phenomena of the material universe, 
as well as those presented by the world of intellect, may 
resemble the infinitely varied appearances exhibited by the 
kaleidoscope, all of which are dependent on the simplest 
mechanism and laws. 

Pebhaps the leading distinction of superior intellect, as 
a perceptive, not creative or poetic endowment, is a power of 
compression ; a faculty which presupposes that of generaliza- 
tion. A subordinate understanding never perceives more 
than certain fragments or mutilated portions of a topic — 
surveying the field of thought as a landscape through $, tube ; 
or, bewildered amid the maze of details and appendages, 
attaching as much importance to these as to the fundamental 
and most decisive elements. A vigorous genius discrimi- 
nates the essence of a question, and by its rapid operations 
reduces the necessary particulars to a very minute compass. 

Condensation results from the mastery of a subject. 
It is but imperfection of view or imbecility that occasions 
diffiiseness ; and to such a cause, rather than amplitude of 
resources or invention, that we owe the generality of bulky 
tomes ; for great books, like large skulls, have often the 
least brains. 

What may appear a paradox to some, is in reality but 
simple truth, that not only a chief part of learning, but the 
higher operation of thought, is closely connected with the 
art of rejection : on which account original fruits of mind 
seldom show themselves at an early season, or before it 
acquires sufGicient courage and self-dependence to cast off 
the errors or artificial impressions it has received. 
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The very appropriation of what is valuable, and the 
rejection of what is worthless or indifferent, in things 
relating to mind, argue no slight intellectual superiority. 
Many persons read books in the way the multitude hear 
sermons, who, provided the tinkling of the bell continues, 
are satisfied ; or somewhat as mere scholars study the Iliads 
which, being alike Greek and the composition of Homer, is 
all conned with equal fondness or assiduity. Yet few even 
of the best productions but may be compared to certain 
antique figures that have come down to us, part of which 
represents a living if not beautiful object ; the rest a piece 
of dead mechanical matter.* 

Of ten thousand reflections that arise, and for a while 
perhaps mingle witii imagination in creating a vivid interest, 
not one may be entitied to the slightest record. Even in a 
professed treatise or dissertation, it is rare to find more than 
two or three prominent ideas, which may be considered as 
the basis of the production, and to which the other parts 
are only subordinate. In most instances those ideas might 
be comprised in a remarkably brief space ; but to give them 
a certain form, they are generally mixed up with much con- 
necting or extraneous matter, are elucidated or expanded, 
supported by arguments, protected against objections, or 
compared with collateral topics ; so that out of few par- 
ticulars as at first conceived by the fimcy, a book is at length 
elaborated. It has been alleged by an acute philosophical 
critic, that the whole system of Beid is presented in a page 
of Pascal, and Beattie's Essay in one sentence : " L'unique 
fort des dogmatistes, c'est qu'en parlant de bonne foi, on 
ne pent douter des principes naturels." t Butter's Analogy, 

* Seyeral speciinens of the kind will be found in the learned 
Montfaucoo, ^* L' Antiquity Expliqu^e," especially in the delineations of 
the ancient Lamps, tome y. partie 1. 

t Memoirs of Sir James Mackintosh, vol. i. p. 410. 

The citation, in reference at least to the views of the writer, should 
be seen in its connezion, as given in the correct and truly critical edition 
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which none will accuse of extraordinary diffuseness, 
appears to have been suggested by a remark of Origen, 
quoted in the preface, and which certainly contains the germ 
of the performance. In like manner Brown's views on 
Causation, to which he has devoted an entire disquisition, 
and which tincture most of his metaphysical speculations, 
had been substantially expressed by Edwards in a single 
sentence.* The latter author's celebrated work on the Will 
consists chiefly in the developement and application of two 
simple principles ,* that in moral inquiries necessity is another 
word for certainty, and inability for disinclination. 

of the Penadea by M. Havet, article yiii. ; where the sentiment, so tersely 
described, is alternately combated and defended : though in no way can 
assent to it be fedrly predicated of Pascal ; as, whateyer the apparent or 
momentary expressions of approval, his writings again and again pro- 
nounce the " natural principles " alluded to utterly imtrustworthy. 
Indeed the great object of the treatise which he meditated in support of 
Ohristianity, and of which the fragments compose the work just men- 
tioned, was to induce the persuasion that there is no truth or certainty 
in the testimony of the senses, in the primary or axiomatic principles of 
belief, or in the operations of the ratiocinative faculty ; in any thing, in 
short, outside the region of what he calls fedth — fhora de la foij It is 
scarcely surprising that the pyrrhonism of Pascal, quite equal, by the 
way, to that of Montaigne, which he delineates and applauds in a com- 
parison of that writer and Epictetus, should be found in conjunction with 
adherence to a Church whose dogmas reason is peremptorily forbidden 
to scan. 

For a further notice of the subject, the reader is referred to a few para- 
graphs in the section of this work entitled, '^ Colours and Eules of Belief." 

Perhaps it is unnecessary to say that all the editions of the Fmadea 
anterior to that of M. Faug^re, in 1844, after the origiQal manuscripts, 
are more or less spurious, being mutilated, interpolated, and not seldom 
falsified both in sense and phraseology, by the first editors ; while the 
piece on Epictetus and Montaigne is given correctly in no modem 
edition before that of M. Havet, in 1852. 

* ** Cause is that, after or upon the existence of which, or the exist- 
ence of it after such a manner, the existence of another thing follows." 
—Works of Jonathan Edwards, vol. 1. ed. 1834. Appendix to the 
Memoirs, p. cclviii. 

This definition would seem to have been penned by Edwards about 
the commencement of his college life, or in the former part of the last 
century. The circumstance, therefore, may be added to the instances 
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One pernicious effect of amplification is, that it allows 
no opportunity for the mind to pursue a separate train or 
process of its own. It is also excessively irksome to persons 
of enlarged and rapid apprehension, to whom those authors 
are the most instructive as well as agreeable, who suggest only 
leading ideas, omitting subordinate remarks and illustra- 
tions. Barrow had other merits besides that copiousness 
or exuberance which even in him sometimes borders on 
prolixity, and which elicited from Charles the Second the 
compliment, or complaint, that he was an un&ir preacher, 
leaving nothing for others to do after him: but however 
this may be, it has been well said, I think by Fontenelle, 
that to exhaust a subject is to be very tedious. The best 
excuse for spreading out thought over a broad surface — 
though hardly to such tenuity as is sometimes met with, 
like gold-leaf beat out by the skill of the craftsman — seems 
to be, that to the majority, intellectual as natural food 
is most nutritious when presented in a somewhat bulky 
form ; few minds, as few stomachs, being able to digest 
what is highly concentrated. 

A PROPOSITION expressed in the form of an aphorism 
communicates more pleasure, or more dislike, than when 
delivered in a different shape. If approved, its compression, 
and consequent separation from extraneous ideas, increase 

enmneiated by Dugald Stewart, in which the doctrine commonly ascribed 
to Home, respecting necessary connexion, had been anticipated by other 
writers, (a) Among the examples mentioned, those of Malebranche and 
Hobbes must have preceded Edwards by a considerable period. The 
same may be said of Berkeley ; for the passages quoted by Stewart 
are taken from the treatise called Siris, published in 1744; whereas 
similar views on causation occur in a much earlier production, the Princi- 
ples of Human Knowledge, which appeared in 1710, when Edwards was 
only seven yean old : — views indeed which formed an essential part of 
the Bishop's theory, according to which all sensations or perceptions are 
but ideas immediately imprinted on the mind by the Author of our being. 

(a) Stewart's Introduction to the Encyclopsedia ; and Note C in his Elements of 
the Philoflopby of the Human Mind. 
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its force, and enhance the delight which it imparts. But 
if disapproved, its condensation only renders it the more 
repnkive. Had the same sentiment heen conveyed in a less 
concentrated manner, it would haply have heen mingled 
with other reflections, or with gleams of frncy, some of 
which might have served to divide attention, if not to 
gratify. Or the very attempt to exhibit it in a favourable 
light, or to connect it with argumentation, would have 
diminished the ofience, by the deference and compliment 
thus indirectly conceded to its opponents. 

It is not uncommon for the understanding to grasp a 
great general truth, without a minute perception of its 
elements, or of the various principles which it involves. 
Certain truths, especially to intellects of a certain class, are 
like the New World when first discovered by Columbus, of 
which he could little dream the vastness or undeveloped 
capabilities. It is but of a piece with this circumscription 
of view, and strangely illustrative of the dire torpor of an 
unawakened spirit, that it will admit the most wonderful 
propositions without the least consciousness or suspicion of 
their wonderfnlness. 

Compression of style is the effect of compression of 
thought. But a wide disparity usually exists between the 
space which a subject occupies in the understanding, and 
that which it fills when embodied in words ; resembling in 
the former case the Genie of the Arabian tale while shut up 
in the copper vessel; in the latter, the monster when he 
had emerged in the shape of an enormous mist. 

Might there not be a kind of intellectual dialect, or 
algebra of speech, to be confiined of course to intellectual 
men, which should include little more than the leading con- 
ceptions, in words suggestive rather than continuous ? In 
this case, would not the subject be more vigorously grasped 
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than when spread out into a wider space ? and might not 
such a compression of sentiment and diction he especially 
serviceahle in argumentative essays, hy keeping the atten- 
tion fixed on the demonstration, without heing diverted hy 
the phraseology ? The chain of reasoning in Edwards on 
the Will, for example — though one of the closest and most 
compact logical pieces ever produced, and from which a 
philosophic reader would hesitate in wishing a single 
sentence subtracted — ^might thus perhaps be presented, 
advantageously for the purposes of comprehension, whether 
before or after perusal, within limits answering mentally to 
the story of the Iliad in a nutshell. Some such process, in 
fact, is performed internally by every discursive and power- 
ful intellect, which resolves, concentrates, and reduces to. 
manageable dimensions, the materials submitted to its 
examination, operating in matters of thought somewhat as 
an inverted telescope in perspective, by which the largest 
object, or a landscape itself, is embraced within the compass 
of a point. 
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jHILOSOPHY has been spread out before us for 
ages, though with little effect from the specimens 
which Nature herself has exhibited. How much 
might have been discovered respecting the laws of motion, 
and the applications of which they are susceptible, by 
observing the structure of birds, especially of the fishes 
which swim the most rapidly ! While mankind were 
employing, for the purposes of writing, the skins of beasts, 
the inner bark of trees, waxen tablets, the papyrus, or other 
materials more durable, as brass or stone, the wasp tribe of 
insects were fabricating paper, with no small ingenuity, in 
the formation of their nests. The principle of the telescope, 
and even its latest improvements, might have been suggested 
by carefol examination of the human eye ; not to mention 
that several of the most interesting and usefol problems in 
mechanics might have been learned from the architecture 
or anatomy of animal bodies. The general course has been, 
1;o ascertain the positions of science in some abstract or 
circuitous manner, and afterward to notice the exemplifica- 
tions of them which the universe affords. 

There is a profusion in the works of God A l mighty 
worthy of his infinitude. Perhaps the larger proportion of 
those which are confined within the narrow boundaries of 
our own world, are concealed from our view. To say nothing 
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of the contents of the ocean, or of regions unexplored by 
man, we have reason to believe in the existence of innume- 
rable objects which we are unable to descry with our present 
senses or means of discernment. Yet it is conceivable 
that the universe may include orders of being capable of 
apprehending minutely all these objects ; and probably man, 
in a future state, will be furnished with additional and more 
exquisite instruments of perception, or rather with a new 
species of insight, able to discover not only the portions of 
nature which are now invisible, but the wonders compre- 
hended in the range of immaterial existence. For what 
but the want of certain organs — supersensuous, that is, not 
physical — or of such faculties in a state different from the 
comparative dormancy in which they at present perhaps lie 
folded up in all human souls, could prevent us from now 
discerning myriads of ethereal intelligences, did they, in pur- 
suance of whatever mystic or benevolent aims, frequent our 
globe, as Milton so beautifully fables ? — 

Millions of spiritual creatures walk the earth 
. Unseen, both when we wake, and when we sleep.* 

Whatever significance a wise interpretation of the 
Past may assign to individual men, compared with the 
aggregate of qualities and influences that constitute the 
character of an era, it can scarcely be questioned, that even 
if Lord Bacon had never lived, or never composed his 
Novum Organum, the advancement of science and philo- 
sophy would have been certain and rapid. Some other 
master spirit would have supplied his place ; or the general 
diffusion of facts and habits of investigation, consequent on 
the invention of printing, would speedily have demolished 
both the authority of the scholastic system, and the ancient 
absurdities of opinion. No doubt the genius of Bacon accele- 
rated the crisis, as that of Luther did the Reformation, which 
would have been effected ere long without his intervention. 
♦ Paradise Lost, book iv. 
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It is curious that the fondamental principle of Bacon's 
philosophy, the necessity of exploring truth hy induction or 
experiment, had been laid down with the utmost clearness 
about a century before, by that wonderful and versatile 
genius, Leonardo da Vinci, in a piece which has but lately 
come to light, containing, besides, glimpses of several of 
the discoveries attributed to recent times. The same doc- 
trine also occurs repeatedly in the writings of Bacon's 
illustrious namesake, who preceded him more than three 
centuries ; and what may to some appear remarkable, traces 
of it are distinctly perceptible in the works even of Aristotle, 
to whom the English philosopher and statesman has often 
strangely enough been set in contrast. With regard to the 
ecclesiastical revolution of the sixteenth century, one prog- 
nostic among a thousand, indicative of the coming change, 
may be specified in the splendid though abortive effort at 
reform made by the Church herself, at the council of Con- 
stance in 1414. 

Those who are acquainted with the pictures of life and 
manners in Chaucer, and can trace the operation of 
remote causes in the production of great events, will scarcely 
need to be told that the Beformation in England was essen- 
tially indebted to the satirical sketches of that renowned 
poet, as to those of Skelton and other of our old writers ; — 
somewhat, perhaps, as the downfall of the Pagan supersti- 
tions had been accelerated by the pleasant ironies of Lucian : 
a species of intellectual tactics that many would fain mono- 
polise, who are prompt enough in using ridicule against 
opinions or usages which they dislike, but denounce it as 
unseemly when applied to their own. 

Chaucer was contemporary with Wyckliffe, and is said to 
have imbibed the sentiments of that illustrious precursor of 
Luther. That he was fully aware of the abuses of the 
Eomish system is evident, not only from the prevailing tone 
of his ecclesiastical allusions, but especially from the fine 
story put into the mouth of the Friar, and from the delinea- 
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tion of one of that worshipful brotherhood in the Sumpnour's 
Tale. Even in the Provengal poets of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, and in the Hteratnre of the middle ages 
generally, invectives on the clergy are not nncommon; 
while they abound in the tales of Boccaccio, as popular 
perhaps at the epoch of their appearance as in any subse- 
quent period ; not to mention the later attacks of wit in the 
writings of Babelais and of Erasmus. No doubt the first 
waves of the Beformation had set out ages before they broke 
on the shore in the time of Leo's pontificate. A way indeed 
had been prepared for Protestantism, not only by the causes 
just mentioned, but by the so-called Mysteries or Moralities 
that originated with the Church herself, and by the earlier 
itinerant preachers of the Mendicant Order. The principles 
asserted in that great contest may be traced up, in fact, 
through the Waldenses, whose history is so remarkably 
interesting, to the sect of the Novatians, about the middle 
of the third century, who appear to have been the first that 
separated from the Bomish communion on account of its 
corruptions. 

The sum is, that the progress of thought and opinion, of 
knowledge and belief, is like the growth of plants and flowers, 
now checked by chiUing winds, now fostered by gleams of 
sunshine and mellowness of the air, till at last the efflores- 
cence takes place, which is but the culmination of various 
processes and influences at work since the sowing of the seed. 

I merely add, that if the English reformation, partial and 
imperfect as it was, leaving a more comprehensive one yet 
to be achieved, had occurred at a different period of our 
annals, it would probably have been effected with much less 
injustice and violence : but the aversion of all ecclesiastical 
bodies, in our own day as in former time, to reform them- 
selves, even to an extent that touches but the surface of an 
evil, suggests at least one redeeming reflection in connexion 
with the wholesale system of spoliation and robbery com- 
mitted by Henry and his satellites. 
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The most important truths are in every body's posses- 
sion ; and are acted npon snccessfolly by the mde, without 
any consideration of their reasons or evidences, and some- 
times without a perception of their existence. This is the 
ease in natural science, mental philosophy, and ethics. 
With regard to science, the least informed act every day on 
the principle, that in proportion as the weight of a body 
approaches the centre, the danger of its falling is diminished. 
This axiom every person, whether conscious of the circum- 
stance or not, applies practically in walking. And so with 
respect to innumerable exemplifications of other laws of 
physics. In like manner as to the phenomena of the under- 
standing, every man has an intuitive persuasion that memory 
depends on attention ; that a natural and mysterious con- 
nexion subsists between mind and body ; that one train of 
thought often gives rise to another; in other words, that 
there is such a thing as the association of ideas. What are 
called the discoveries of intellectual philosophy amount to 
little more, in substance, than such simple and universally 
acknowledged facts; unless indeed that phrase, or the 
kindred term metaphysics, were to be understood as com- 
prehending the whole subject of mental developement, in 
which case the science, as commensurate with the progress 
of the species, would include all the diversified acquisitions 
of thought. — In reference also to the doctrines of morality, 
pr the maxims by which men should regulate their conduct 
in society, the most ignorant are acquainted with the prin- 
cipal; as, that vice creates uneasiness in the breast; that 
we should do to others as we wish they would do to our- 
selves — an aphorism inculcated by Confucius five hundred 
years before the Christian era, and which, as imprinted on 
the heart, is coeval with human nature itself ; that we ought 
not to steal, be proud, ungrateful, selfish, and so forth. 
Now it is the business of a philosopher to show why we 
ought to pursue or to avoid any particular course. But 
in many instances, especially in the physical and mental 
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sciences, the most intelligent can only classify, or give 
technical and artificial names to things, without possess- 
ing a whit more knowledge than the most illiterate. 

If each person were to contribute but one new idea or 
fact, in any province of speculation or science, the general 
sum of truth would be rapidly augmented. But most 
people, those not excepted who may be classed with the 
cultivated, leave the world without having accomplished so 
much. 

It might be desirable, could the fimcy be realised, to 
collect, in some concise and definite form, the substance of 
what may be regarded as undoubted knowledge, omitting of 
course all extraneous or obscure points, and illustrations. 
Let this repertory constitute the standard of positive attain- 
ments ; and any additions which the stock of science may 
progressively receive, be incorporated with the collection. 
In this maimer would be constructed a kind of general text- 
look of education ; and the accumulated wisdom of preced- 
ing ages being appropriated from this source, the attention 
might be directed to the unexplored or unconquered regions 
of inquiry. It would then be discovered how Uttle informa- 
tion mankind in reality possess, notwithstanding the lapse 
of so many generations; and consequently how small a 
portion of truth is essential to the interests or happiness of 
life. The field of study would also be greatly circumscribed, 
and the number of authors and publications materially 
diminished. 

Most of the physical sciences are still in their infancy, 
though the system with which we are conversant, or that 
which dates from the origin of our race, comprehends a 
number of miUenniums that, variously estimated by chrono- 
logists, the study of ethnology and of remote antiquity will 
assuredly not tend to diminish, the latest and maturest 
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opinion even of Dr. Prichard giving " chiliads of centuries" 
for the past existence of the species : a conclusion to which, 
though not without probability on other grounds, he was 
apparently led by his endeavours to trace up all the varieties 
of the human race to a single pair ; the formation of those 
varieties, if varieties they are, being so exceedingly slow, 
that three thousand years or more can elapse without any 
perceptible change ; as appears from the essential identity 
of the Negro type of the present day, with that exhibited 
on the monuments of ancient Egypt. So endless are the 
properties and phenomena of nature, that the research of 
another period equally long would tail to exhaust the subject, 
and might even leave a still greater multiplicity of mysteries 
for exploration. Savages are puzzled with few obscurities 
in the material universe ; and the philosopher meets with 
more things to excite his astonishment than the uninstructed 
peasant. It is thus that the wonders of science and of 
thought replace those of superstition, paramount in the 
darker periods of human history, when the unknown is for 
the most part referred to the supernatural as a kind of 
universal solvent, and as affording play to the ideal faculty, 
unrestricted in its operations by habits of investigation and 
reasoning. These alone ensure the legitimate interpretation 
of nature as teeming with wonder, yet exclusive of miracle, 
whose disappearance with the progress of intelligence may 
haply suggest the fancy that miracles, like ghosts, are much 
afraid of the light. To minds at least of genuine insight, 
the true miracvlwm or wonder is the continuance of things 
in one unvarying law or order of sequences, not the appa- 
rent instances of deviation from that order. 

Little as we know of the nature or operations of 
mind, we know less perhaps, on the whole, of the properties 
and susceptibilities of matter : nor, looking at the boundless 
compass of existence, are we acquainted with more than a 
very slight fraction of its mere forms or appearances. For 
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as an infinity of things are invisible to ns ^om their 
minuteness, an infinity of others may be so from their 
magnitude and vastness ; just as we and the several objects 
of the world are unapparent to those wondrous animalcules 
which, nicely organised, sentient, and most active in their 
evolutions, replenish each drop of stagnant water, and of 
which it has been calculated that the space of a cubic inch 
includes a greater number than the population of the globe. 

How little do the brute or insect parts of the creation 
know of man, his character, feelings, or pursuits ! Probably 
our capacities are as narrow, and our apprehensions as dark, 
in reference to the universe at large. Nay, it were hardly 
irrational to deem, that we comprehend as little perhaps of 
the general scheme of government relating merely to our own 
world, as a square on a chess-board, supposing each space 
to be endowed with intelligence, yet limited in its percep- 
tions to what passes on its own surface, could discover, by 
the absence or presence of particular pieces, respecting the 
progress or final results of a deep and complicated game. 

The reflection but demonstrates the absurdity of despising 
mere ignorance ; though it is an absurdity which some who 
nffect to be philosophers are the most prompt to indulge. 
Who is there that may not be pronounced ignorant, or that 
grasps more than a few fragments of any topic which he has 
most explored ? Was Newton not ignorant ? or Bacon, or 
Locke ? or Voltaire ? whose genius seems to have touched, if 
not penetrated, almost all subjects of human research; 
though without the warm colourings of imagination or the 
heart, — ^things lying in his mind somewhat as a picturesque 
and luxuriant country appears on a map. From the fijrst 
order of created intelligences, to the meanest insect or 
worm, there is an endless gradation in knowledge ; and shall 
those who occupy a certain height in the series or chain, 
contemptuously regard such as are placed a link or two 
below, while myriads of beings incalculably more enhghtened 
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than themselves, constitnte the ascending ranks, all of whom 
are at an infinite distance from the supreme and incompre- 
hensible Mind ? It imports little how few or how many a 
person's acquisitions may be. The question is, What is the 
species or effect of the information he possesses ? Between 
the most intellectual and accomplished man, and the lowest 
specimen of humanity, there are more points of equality 
than of difference. 

The absolute infinity of the field of science, contrasted 
with the limited capacities and duration of man, suggests no 
unimportant lessons as to the right application of inquisitive 
habits : a topic which long ago elicited a monitory caution 
from the great author of the Analogy. ' ' Men of deep research 
and curious inquiry," says that eminent prelate, " should 
just be put in mind not to mistake what they are doing. If 
their discoveries serve the cause of virtue and religion, in 
the way of proof, motive to practice, or assistance in it ; or 
if they tend to render life less unhappy, and promote its 
satisfactions ; then they are most usefully employed : but 
bringing things to light, alone and of itself, is of no maimer 
of use, any otherwise than as an entertainment or diversion." * 

It may be questioned, however, whether any discovery or 
truth, even the most speculative, can be wholly barren or 
unprofitable ; for if not turned to account by the discoverer 
himself, it is almost sure to be so by others ; or if too 
refined for practical objects, it may expand the intellect, and 
thus prepare it for contemplation or efforts in channels more 
directly serviceable. Besides, if mere entertainment of an 
innocent kind be secured, that surely is no despicable result* 
Alas! how few are the pursuits of which so much can.be 
affirmed. There is also the whole range of an endless 
existence before us, with its inconceivable varieties of 
occupation and circumstance ; so that what is unappropriated 
in this world, may not be without use or application in the 
future. 

* Sermon on the Ignorance of Man. 
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It seems remarkable that after the lapse of so many 
thousand years, not any material enlargement of the human 
faculties is perceptible. Knowledge has made some slight 
progression, but intellect less, and imagination, it is pro- 
bable, none at all. Mankind, or rather certain portions of 
them, sometimes recede, sometimes advance, but only to an 
inconsiderable extent in either direction. Civilisation, like 
Christianity, has hitherto been migratory rather than 
progressive. In the arts of life we often revive or modify, 
rather than invent or even improve. With regard to 
sculpture, painting, and architecture, we are acknowledged 
to be far inferior to the ancient Greeks ; while it is well 
ascertained that the Egyptians, as far back at least as the 
epoch of the Pharaohs, were noted for the exquisite taste 
and workmanship displayed in various species of manufacture, 
especially in articles of domestic famiture. The boundaries 
of our race, like those of the inferior classes of animated 
being, seem fixed by pretty determinate laws. There may 
be occasional or individual advancements, or temporary 
retrogressions; but the original limits remain impassable, 
and the general standard continues the same. Such a view 
of the subject appears to correspond best with the notices 
which religion conveys respecting the present state as 
necessarily imperfect, because intended to be but introductoiy 
to another, in which the mental expansion commenced on 
earth may be carried on for ever. 

In contemplating the wondrous developement of the 
ancient Egyptians, and the series of ages through which it 
must have extended, we naturally feel a curiosity as to the 
earlier condition of the race, and the primary sources o( its 
grandeur. On both these points, however, obscurity for the 
most part rests. The latest researches would seem to 
discountenance the hypothesis that the Egyptians derived 
their arts and literature, except possibly as to their rudest 
and most elementary forms, from an Asiatic or any remote 
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origin : a remark which may be considered applicable to the 
early inhabitants of Ethiopia, the relation between the two 
being sufficiently attested by the architectural remains, the 
hieroglyphical inscriptions, and various temple ornaments 
extant in Lower Nubia ; and this affinity being compatible 
with the supposition that the source of the culture, if not 
the parent stock, was the race settled in the northern valley 
of the Nile. Their resemblance to the Hindoos, which is 
so conspicuous in the prevalence, among both, of similar 
dogmas, worship, and institutions — ^the doctrine of metem- 
psychosis, the distinction of caste, and other remarkable 
characteristics — is unaccompanied, I believe, with any 
Jbistorical evidence of connexion ; though to be interpreted 
perhaps on the theory of a primeval migration from a common 
centre, as the Caucasian or other region. It is curious 
that while some of the ablest and most recent investigations 
on the subject of Egyptian archaeology appear to combine, 
with craniological and philological coincidences, a certain 
amount of moral and historic presumption in support of the 
Caucasian descent as well as the Asiatic origin both of the 
ancient Egyptians and Ethiopians, other deductions, no less 
elaborate, are in favour of the indigenous character of the 
former ; apart from the reasons for belief that the latter, 
^ven if a distinct race, were essentially moulded by offshoots 
or extensions of the former, the preponderance of proof 
being at least on the side of a corresponding course of 
civilisation. 

It is not the least curious circumstance in regard to 
the history of our race, that each great division of the Old 
.Wcjrld has had its period of cultivation and eminence, and 
that the track has usually been in regular order from east to 
west ; thus establishing tibe compatibility of mind with every 
climate, as well as the fugitive character of the distinction. 
Such a feature in the progress of civilisation, symbolised 
by that of the sun in the heavens, is, of course, far enough 
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from lending countenance to the hypothesis, maintained with 
a profusion of learning by the author of the quaintly styled 
" Court of the Gentiles," and not unknown to the specula- 
tions of other divines, particularly the Cambridge Platonists 
of the seventeenth century, as Cudworth and Dr. Henry 
More, that the elements of truth in the religions of Pagan 
antiquity were derived from Hebrew sources: a position 
which it were needless, in the present state of criticism and 
thought, to pronounce as untenable as to a certain order of 
conceptions it may appear plausible : while the fancy unfolded 
by Mr. Gladstone, in his elaborate work on the great Poet 
of Greece, in relation to portions of the Homeric mythology 
as perverted traditional forms of a primitive revelation, 
embodying the germs even of the more dogmatic peculiarities 
of the current Christianity, is but one instance among a 
thousand of the estrangement in which minds, otherwise the 
most accomplished, may stand towards a philosophy that 
raises above the influence of visionary and superstitious 
assumptions. 

The movement is evidently in the same direction still, — 
literature and the products of scientific culture springing up 
with vigorous luxuriance on the American continent ; so that 
we may apply to the stream of intellect, as of national 
greatness, the fine stanza of Berkeley, with a wish at least 
for the fulfilment of the prophecy with which it closes : 

Westward the course of empire takes its way; 

The four first acts already past, 
A fifth shall close the drama with the day : 

Time's noblest offspring are the last. 

How many subjects that deserve investigation, will 
every man, when he comes to die, be necessitated to leave 
unexplored ! There was something touching, though with 
a tinge of the ludicrous, in the account once given by a 
person of his feelings in the near prospect of dissolution, but 
who happened to recover, that his principal regret was, that 
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he would never have an opportunity of reading a valuable 
work which he had recently purchased : as though the world 
of thought, with its charms and captivations, were closed 
with the closing of the eyes in the sleep of the grave. But 
if death merely changes, and neither terminates nor 
suspends, the activity or the intellectual operations of the 
soul, haply a shade of disparagement might seem to rest on 
our present sphere and modes of insight, from the reflection 
that the moment after the last respiration, a person of the 
smallest intellect or acquirements, if not endowed with 
more capacious fcu^ulties, will at least attain more wonderful 
discoveries, than the greatest philosopher while on earth. 
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FOECE OF CHAEACTEK. 




I HE generality of men have no ruling passion, but 
spend their days in a kind of passive acquiescence, 
and are borne on unconsciously by the tide of life. 
A ruling passion requires mental energy, of which most 
people are destitute. I do not apply the appellation to 
what would properly be termed a hobby, of which Sterne 
has delineated so amusing a specimen — though many are 
without the tinge of any whimsical peculiarity — ^nor to a 
transient impulse towards a particular end, to be succeeded 
perhaps by another impulse, equally strong and not less 
transient. But that I call a ruling passion which is the 
main object of a person's existence, and to which his 
thoughts, aspirations, efforts, ultimately or more nearly 
tend. When this can be discovered, which is not always 
done even where the feeling has the strongest hold, it is the 
key to the whole being, nor is Pope's representation at all 
over-coloured. 



Decision and firmness in a cause which is but indiffe- 
rent, often achieve more than timidity and vacillation in a 
good one. There is something in the mere exhibition of 
energy which controls the commonalty of minds, and dis- 
poses them to follow in the train ; as weeds or other floating 
substances are drawn into the wake of a vessel in full sail. 
Such a reflection has at times crossed me on witnessing the 
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dispositioii in children, or way-side loiterers, to fall into the 
track of a person who happens to pass by with a steady and 
determined pace. We may see the effect of an unswerving, 
irrepressible bent of mind, sustained by a chivalrous enthu- 
siasm, in Don Quixote, who, though surrounded with every 
ludicrous accompaniment, was able to captivate and master 
the more ordinary nature of his squire.* It demands no 
great intellect, certainly, to display a fixed, resolute, perse- 
vering spirit, such a trait being in feet exhibited by many of 
the brute creation; but few who possess this species of 
pertinacity or doggedness of aim, leave the world vdthout 
attaining some kind of distinction, or a certain amount of 
success in whatever line they have chosen. 

Men are so conscious of their own imbecility, that 
submission to others is often readily conceded, simply as 
the means of freeing from the burden of self-command. 
The majority of the race appear framed for subjection. 
Why else should armies march and confront death at the 
will of a single leader ? or laws, enforced by a handful of 
functionaries, assert their empire over millions ? To most 
people it is much easier to be governed than to govern 
themselves ; a circumstance that may help to explain the 
enormous power of the Papacy, and of priesthood in 
general, as well as the frequent success of enthusiasts and 
empirics, before whom multitudes, apparently in possession 
of souls, have yielded up their feculties as implicitly and 
spontaneously, as others that we read of in story have sur- 
rendered their persons or independence to a power stronger 
or more imposing than their own ; as Appian informs of a 
certain tribe who sent ambassadors to the Romans, request- 
ing permission to be under their control. In all collections 

* Coleridge, I believe, refers the Knight's influence to the exhibi- 
tion of lofty aims and mental accomplishments. We are not, however, 
in any case, to overlook the fascination of the expected island or earldom ; 
though the entertainment of such a hope bat iUustrates the power that 
could give it birth. 
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of persons, whether few or many, refined or illiterate, you 
will commonly find one or more who take the lead, and in 
whose pre-eminence the rest seem almost instinctively to 
acquiesce : though it may be noted that talent, or even tact, 
which makes its way in society much more readily than 
genius, often shows itself in an aptitude for colloquial per- 
formances, when there is little capacity for any thing else* 

It would be hopeless to attempt to reduce the conduct 
of men to rule ; as few are not more governed by general 
opinion, by caprice, fancy, passion, than by the decisions of 
intellect. Who shall determine the course of the wind, or 
the variations of a feather's flight ? It is the fate of those 
whose law is transitory impulse, that they are totally without 
influence on all the great occasions of life, when counsel 
takes the place of mere sentiment or inclination. The vain 
and frivolous, even when they oflGer sagacious advice — a 
circumstance which, however curious, sometimes happens — 
are usually disregarded; for much the same reason that 
liars are mistrusted though speaking the truth. Murat, so 
little noted, amidst all his bravery and chivalrous accom- 
plishments, for the higher qualities of mind, exhibited a 
momentary sparkle of acuteness when, leading the van of 
Napoleon's expedition to Eussia, he recommended him to 
pass the winter at Smolensko> a suggestion which, if 
followed, might have prevented the downfdl of the Emperor, 
and changed the aspect of Europe.* 

* With regard to Murat, whose weakness presented the form rather 
of imprudence and vanity than defective intellectual parts, and whose 
military talents, to say nothing of his capacity for civil rule, are beyond 
dispute, it is for critics in the profession of arms to decide on the correct- 
ness of another opinion which he maintained, namely, the facility with 
which the British squares at Waterloo might have been broken by a 
certain attack of cavalry. The reasons, as stated in the entertaining 
" Memoirs of the Life and Adventures of Colonel Maceroni," (vol. ii. 
p. 302,) would almost incline one to suspect that a main cause of Napoleon's 
overthrow on that occasion, was the circumstance of his not having^ 
appointed to the command of the French horse his old companion in. 
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A SPIRIT of resolution and perseverance is more 
dependent on physical composition, or muscular and fibrous 
texture, than on argument or self-interest. Firmness of cha- 
racter and purpose indeed is for the most part the result of a 
corresponding nervous organization. Nor were it a theoretic 
fancy, as some might deem, that climate, and even the tran- 
sient vicissitudes of weather, exert an influence on tenacity 
of aim, as perhaps on disposition in general.^ One thing 
appears worthy of remark, that many of the finest geniuses 
on record have had no claim to the attribute of decision, on 
which, as a mark of mind, whatever its value in the practical 
affairs of life, a more than legitimate stress seems laid 
in the striking picture of it in the Essay by Foster. Poets 
have not seldom been noted for the contrary feeling ; while 
tyrants and their minions of war, like the ravenous beasts 
which they resemble, often display consummate energy and 
force of temper ; a quality which, as strength of will con- 
founded with strength of intellect, is apt to be taken by the 
superficial — and by some, I fear, as Mr. Carlyle, far different 
from superficial — ^for a symbol of greatness. I do not refer 
particularly to this writer's estimate of Cromwell, so uncon- 
scionably, not to say preposterously, exaggerated; nor to 
such an admiration of rigour if not tyranny of nature as, 
more or less traceable in the delineation of the great repub- 
lican, is carried to its hig]:iest pitch in the colouring applied 
to that pitiable despot, William the First of Prussia ; but 
to the tone pervading several of Mr. Carlyle's judgments on 
men and their doings, in which the blunt physical worker, 
or the exhibition of a self-sustained unbending endurance, 

arms and 'brother-in-law ; the conqueror with him of so many hattles ; 
who, as he himself truly asserted, " never charged a square which he did 
not break;** and who was unquestionably the first cavalry officer of 
modem times. 

♦ " A disorder in the digestive organs/* says Sir Henry Halford, 
'' renders a man irresolute, infirm of purpose, and both indisposed and 
unequal to enterprise of any kind.** — Essays and /Orations, p. 68, second 
edition. 
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ever, no doubt, to be applauded on the side of good, and 
not without a touch of dignity in other instances, well nigh 
bears the palm against the more spiritual and inventiye 
characteristics which most ennoble the loftiest specimens of 
our race. 

In some persons we may observe a profusion of feeling, 
which if left to its own operation, will expend itself on a 
multiplicity of trivial or vexatious objects. The remedy is 
to have some elevated pursuit or passion which shall absorb 
the feelings. Excess of sensibility will not then waste 
itself on trifles, and concentration of feeling on a specific 
object may tend to facilitate its attainment. 

A GREAT mind is not less shown by the easy relin- 
quishment of petty objects when attended with difficulty, 
than by the most determined pursuit of objects that are 
truly noble. It was thus with Columbus, who had sufficient 
self-mastery to make a sacrifice of aims not worth the toil, 
but who pursued irrepressibly his notion of land to the 
West, with which he was at length rewarded amidst the 
wonders and teeming results of a New World. 





LONGEVITY. 



|0 what extent iongeTity is dependent on the feehngs 
and occnpations of the mind, is a problem as yet 
but imperfectly explored. Except by the inter- 
vention of accident, or of sadden and formidable disease, a 
person will hardly die while his thoughts are engrossed, and 
his hopes expanded, by some attractive enterprise or project. 
There are not many instances of anthers cut off during the 
composition of a &vourite work. Nor is it often that 
statesmen die while stimulated by the ardour of official duty; 
unless of peculiarly sensitive temperament, as Canning, or 
engaged in a course of policy that appears abortive, as Pitt. 
It is not when soldiers are on the march, or in agreeable 
active service, that mortality most invades their ranks ; but 
when encamped in listless despondence, or confined to the 
dull routine of barracks after a disastrous campaign. 

Pebsons of rapid conceptions may be regarded as 
possessing the advantage of a longer life than those whose 
apprehensions are slow ; somewhat as in travelling over the 
successive stages of a copious biography, especially if 
imagination be at work to colour the scenes, we have almost 
the effect of living through the period, with omission of the 
more stagnant parts of existence. 

Though it is ascertained that the inhabitants of cities 
and large towns do not, on the average, attain so great an 
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age as those who reside in the country, yet their life is in 
effect of longer duration, because more filled with actions 
and events. Claudian's Old Man of Verona, who spent his 
days amidst his native fields, without ever visiting the 
neighbouring city — vicince nescivs urbis — might have had 
plenty of rural content, but in spite of his longevity must 
have died young. Those who, possessed of intelligence and 
refined tastes, emigrate from a populous empire abounding 
with all the concomitants of civilisation, to a solitary, ill-pro- 
vided region, essentially contract and curtail their existence. 
In ten years, perhaps, they secure nearly the same amount 
of the essence of life, its varied ideas, its pleasing fellowships, 
its healthful collisions, as might have been comprised within 
the space of a few months in the land which they have 
forsaken. Laplace remarks that the invention of logarithms 
has lengthened the life of astronomers. Certain it is that 
the accommodations and facilities arising from the progress 
of arts, and the ampler range of intellectual enjoyments 
connected with a high state of social improvement, have 
such an effect on those who participate these advantages. 
It would be scarcely extravagant to afi&rm that men like 
Napoleon, Pitt, or any Lord Chancellor of England, may 
have lived as much in one week, as numbers in remote 
provincial places during forty or fifty years. Many in the 
latter situation appear to vegetate rather than live. They 
have seen perhaps the greater portion of a century ; in this 
interval statesmen have risen and fisdlen ; philosophers, 
poets, artists, flourished and passed away ; dynasties 
been overthrown, empires founded, and the whole aspect of 
society changed ; yet the only variation in the mental being 
of these persons, is that occasioned by the few simple 
occurrences belonging to the narrow sphere in which their 
lot has been cast. — The several periods of history sustain 
a similar proportion to each other. A year or two will 
sometimes include the events of ages. From the French 
revolution, and the wars which followed, there sprang up 
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more striking inoidents, and more curious manifestations of 
human nature, than the world had exhibited since the epoch 
of the Crusades. 

Perhaps there is something in the mode by which 
insects and other short-lived creatures receive apprehensions 
and sensations, that makes life seem to them as long as it 
appears to ourselves. With regard to human beings, at 
least, we know how wide a disproportion often subsists 
between actual and conscious longevity, — the latter being 
affected by the vividness, the succession and variety, the 
retention or rapid oblivion of ideas ; so that if the customary 
methods of computing existence were abolished, namely, 
the artificial, as by clocks, sun-dials, or other mechanical 
contrivances — and what may be called the inductive, as the 
changes in natm-e, in society, and our corporeal frames ; or 
if the understanding was formed incapable of drawing 
conclusions respecting time from such circumstances — ^which 
is perhaps the case with the lower animals, though some of 
them have evidently the power of connecting certain seasons 
and events — ^it is not improbable that a person dying at the 
age of twenty or thirty, would have much the same 
impressions concerning the duration of life, as another who 
survived till the period of ninety or a hundred. Nay, it is 
conceivable that if a man were to live a thousand or any 
indefinite number of years, he would deem his career as 
short at the close, as most people imagine their own who 
leave the world at sixty or seventy. Certainly there are 
moments in our experience that seem more faint and distant 
than our reminiscences might appear, did they relate to a 
season when, standing on the shores of the Euphrates, we 
beheld the pomp of Babylon, amidst a hum and an activity 
as great as may now be witnessed in the centre of London 
or Paris. 




COLOURS OF EXISTENCE. 



IFE is composed of few things indefinitely diver- 
sified, and is like the ringing of a great many 
changes on a small number of bells. 

Perhaps each person in the world is now feeUng the 
consequences of events which happened many thousand years 
ago ; and those events, it is not improbable, will continue to 
operate till the consummation of all things. There is some- 
thing in the intellectual and moral systems analogous to what 
Mr. Babbage represents as existing in the physical ; namely, 
a perpetuity of result throughout all time from the minutest 
impressions on material nature.* The remote influence of 
circumstances may be compared to the effect occasioned by 
throwing a stone into a lake, where the circle produced is mul- 
tiplied, and in each successive undulation eidarged, although 
with diminished strength in proportion to its circuit, or its 
distance from the central point df commencement. Of some 
incidents, however, the more extended the reach, the more 
powerful is the agency, which may then rather be likened to 
a small stream swelling into a broad and magnificent river. 

The most rapid motions are those which are not per- 
ceived ; and the greatest changes, both in nature and life, 

♦ The " Ninth Bridgewater Treatise," ch. ix., *' On the permanent 
Impression of our Words and Actions on the Globe we inhabit." 
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are brought abont by invisible causes ; — somewhat as is sym- 
bolised in those minute agitations of the fingers of the electric 
telegraph, which, in appearance so capricious or insignificant, 
are laden with weal or woe or other varieties of fortune. 

Thebb is a large fund of power in the world unappro- 
priated and inactive ; but a still larger proportion misapplied 
and perverted. Were the mere waste talent and energy of 
mankind to be used aright, three-fourths of the ills that 
a£9ict the species might be overcome. If, like the lost 
things pictured in the allegoric scene of Ariosto, neglected 
or abused capabilities could be exhibited to the eye, what a 
curious and melancholy spectacle should we behold ! 

OuB life ought to consist chiefly of meditation and 
action ; or, as the notion is expressed by the Boman orator. 
Homo ad d/uaa res natus eat, inteUigendvm et agendwm. 
It is the province of reason to determine the proportions, 
and maintrfiin a proper balance between the two ; but if the 
higher part of our nature is most sought to be cultivated, the 
former should have the decided preponderance. The past 
affords most materials for reflection ; the present, for activity. 

Goethe, one of the most prosperous of literary 
geniuses, and fiEur enough removed from the querulous tribe, 
acknowledged in his old age that existence had been to him 
little else than weariness and unrest — '^ the eternal rolling 
of the stone." All men, whether occupied with the pursuits 
of letters or not, secretly feel that life is full of perturbation 
and disquietude ; yet the assertion of the fact, except by 
those whose eminence supplies materials for envy, is com- 
monly distasteful, because the mind is ever in search of 
something to divert it from a sense of its unhappiness. 

If the history of the activity displayed by the most 
eminent characters in various periods and nations could be 
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accurately traced^ its origin would often be fonnd in some 
bodily ailment or early misfortmie, which has created a 
restlessness of spirit demanding tmnultaons scenes or busy 
efforts for its occnpation. It is impatience of repose and of 
the monotony of life that furnishes the elements of success 
to the enterprising and ambitious. The most renowned 
generals, princes, statesmen,-— those who have most distin- 
guished themselves in any department or profession, have 
commonly been of an impetuous or versatile nature, which 
could ill brook a state of tranquillity, and never seemed to 
flourish but in circumstances of commotion. 

Mankind may be divided generally into two classes : 
those to whom the sum of existence is comprised in outward 
circumstances ; and the comparatively small number whose 
history is recorded in their memory chiefly by the succes- 
sions of thought, or the changes and progress of their 
mental being. 

To be anxious for the performance of every trivial 
thing in the best manner, would make life a burden. There 
are many things which we may be safely allowed to do 
wrong, or to find out the most expert method of doing for 
ourselves. Instead of following the advice of Lord Ches- 
terfield, to aim at perfection in every thing, reason would 
rather dictate the concentration of our efforts on the higher 
species of accomplishments ; as this will find any one occu- 
pation enough, while the other course will be liable to con- 
found both his efforts and his perceptions. A wise man will 
avail himself only of the more general maxims or directions, 
apart from the consideration that facility in smaller points 
will often best come from the mastery of great ones. It is 
in this case somewhat as in the domain of ethics, where 
scrupulosity about trifles — and spite of puritanical refine- 
ments, there are trifles in morals as in every thing else — ^is 
apt to be associated with Uuntness or perversity of appro- 
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hension on the weightiest questions of right ; as a micro' 
scopical straining of the eye over minute objects, impairs 
clearness and truth of vision in the survey of the larger. 

It is possible for feeling to usurp the sway of intellect 
for a season ; but in the long run, intellect asserts its supre- 
macy over feeling. Nor is this otherwise than in harmony 
with the system of relationship established between the 
several principles that enter into the composition of human 
nature ; according to which Beason has to judge, or marshal 
ideas ; Impulse, or a separate function, to carry them into 
effect. 

There is as much difference, in point of mental 
fertility and acuteness, among the unlettered as among the 
more cultivated classes ; and this difference is manifested in 
their views and methods of procedure in relation to things 
that fall within their respective provinces. Nor is the 
ascendancy of superior intellect to be quelled by the eleva- 
tion or peculiarity of the sphere in which it happens to 
move. When the Marchioness d'Ancre, one of the ladies 
of the bedchamber to the Queen Begent of France, widow 
of Henry the Fourth, was arraigned and brought to the 
scaffold on a charge of sorcery for the influence she had 
acquired over her mistress, she no less vindicated herself 
than exposed her accusers by saying, that the only sorcery 
she had exercised was that of a strong mind over a weak 
one. It is nothing extraordinary that Cervantes, when a 
captive at Algiers, was at the head of his fellow-captives, 
some of them persons of high rank, in their efforts to 
achieve their escape. You would find, even amongst a 
company of gipsies or beggars, that the cleverest and most 
gifted usually take the lead. 

The brightest things in life minister to those which 
are the least refined or most ordinary. The mind waits on 
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the body ; and fancy and literature are often made snbser- 
vient to the vulgar strifes and passions of men. A stranger 
spectacle perhaps is presented when genius becomes enslaved 
by those of qualities utterly beneath itself, as Pope was by 
Martha Blount ; a woman not only without talents or accom- 
plishments, but ugly and ill-tempered. It is less surprising 
that Voltaire should have been held in chains by Madame 
du Chatelet, who was gifted with superior attractions, 
mental and personal, though gross in her manners, and 
dissolute in her conduct.* 

It has been alleged that brutes are inferior to men 
chiefly in not profiting by the acquisitions of preceding 
races. I fear that human superiority would not be the most 
conspicuous, if it were determined by the application or 
neglect of those maxims which the course of centuries has 
accumulated for the regulation of conduct, too often with the 
result expressed in the melancholy sentiment, not destined 
surely for ever to retain its force, that mankind learn little 
by the experience of past generations, but go through the 
same follies, and buy wisdom, if they get it at all, on the 
same costly terms. 

Attention to minor circumstances of a picturesque 
nature, so far from betokening the possession of superior 
comfort, is not seldom the indication of a vacant or 
unsatisfied breast. A cottage with roses and woodbines 
twining around it, may be a pleasing object to the sight ; 
but the reason why so much care has been expended on its 
decoration is, possibly, because the owner has more leisure 
than he can otherwise employ, and little that is substantial 
or dignified to engage the thoughts. Who would attribute 

* A referenci) to these celebrated men, in regard to the circumstance 
here noted, appears, I find, in Mr. Carlyle*s admirable critique on Vol- 
taire, which I had not the good fortune to see till long after the above 
passage was penned. 
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the displays of landscape gardening, and the assemblage of 
varied beoaties with which Shenstone adorned his seat at 
the LeasoweSy to a redundance of happiness in the poet ? 
Persons most study niceties of arrangement, or ornamental 
appearances, when detached from more interesting or Incra- 
tive occupations. Yet perhaps it is as wise to spend time 
in the cultivation of flowers, or the embellishment of 
scenery, as in the pursuits of wealth or ambition. 

Apabt from the moral ends of existence, or its 
prospective and ulterior results, there is so trifling disparity 
between the great and the little of human life, that almost 
all its pursuits are equally important, or rather equally 
insignificant. If the curiosity be interested to the same 
oxtent, the chase of butterflies is about as wise as the chase 
of wealth or distinction. A mind that had passed through 
the conflicts of earth, to a sphere of thought and activity 
admitting an ample gaze on the relative proportions of things, 
would scarcely fiEdl to regard most of our occupations and 
amusements as we do the sports and passions of children. 

To orders of intelligence free from human frailty and 
susceptibilities, yet acquainted with the interior minds of 
men, how strange or piteous would appear the exorbitant 
ideas of self-importance which the generality are prone to 
entertain. People are chagrined or distressed if they fail to 
secure a certain position in society, or if their interests or 
reputations are rudely touched. Yet, but for those wondrous 
instincts which make every man to himself the centre of the 
universe, and the experience of each moment a living, 
incomprehensible reality, what, it might be asked, are the 
interests or reputations of an ephemeral insect ? — ^for such 
is man, compared with the millions that have preceded and 
are to follow him ; of a unit in the mass of intellectual 
existence, in this or other worlds ? or of an immortal being 
during its transient abode in a habitation of clay ? — Cities, 
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empires crumble into dust ; and shall an individual repine ? 
Nothing more illustrates the inborn loftiness of Marius, than 
the magnanimity with which he was inspired, amidst his 
own broken fortunes, by the spectacle of Carthage iu ruins. 

An enlarged or philosophic perception might haply dis- 
cover more cause for reverence and trust than perturbation 
in the circumstance, that the laws on which the fates of men 
and the evolution of human aflfairs depend, are like the 
eternal stars^ which shine on unchanged amidst all the mists 
and shadows that hide them from our view. 

Let man then live his little day, as the myriads of his 
kind, now vanished and forgotten, have done before him ; 
receive with gratitude the blessings which the humblest lot 
affords ; be more anxious to live well than to live prosper- 
ously ; and, leaving the issues of events to a higher and 
purer will than his own, await the disclosures of a world 
which all the analogies of the present conspire to announce 
as the theatre of divinest wisdom and order. 

We are always less concerned, in reality, with the past 
or the future, than with the present ; yet the latter occupies 
fewest of our thoughts. Children alone, as Southey I 
believe somewhere in his Colloquies remarks, seem almost 
entirely absorbed with the present ; and so far, it may be 
added, they approximate to the apparent condition of the 
lower creatures. The great object of life should be to make 
our immediate aims and our highest interests coincident. In 
any case, a right use of the present is the best preparation 
for the future, whether as to this world or another : nor is 
curious or frequent meditation on existence as yet undeve- 
loped, and for the most part unknown, either a healthy or 
profitable employment. 

Time sheds a softness on remote objects or events, as 
local distance imparts to the landscape a smoothness and 
mellowness which disappear on a nearer approach. 
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We are apt to conceive that our views or attainments 
a considerable period since, were strangely immature or 
contracted, and to congratulate ourselves on account of the 
wisdom or superiority which we fancy we now possess; little 
dreaming that at some fiiture season we shall probably reflect 
on our present acquisitions and aims with equal indifference 
or contempt. Thus it may ultimately be with regard to the 
whole of life, which is only the dawn of our being, or the 
commencement of an endless series of progressions. 

Perhaps there are few who, on a retrospect of life, 
would be willing to live it over again; yet tiiis may be 
owing as much to its progressive character as its partial 
unhappiness. 

The number of things considered remarkable in any par- 
ticular age or nation, gradually diminishes with the lapse of 
time, so that ultimately few characters or events that once 
commanded attention remain known or conspicuous ; as the 
objects and colours of a landscape disappear, or fade away 
to the eye, in proportion as they are left behind in a journey. 
Yet as the successive shows that present themselves to the 
traveller's gaze, leave unchanged the conscious power or 
susceptibility by which they are perceived, and the same 
freshness of vision for other objects; so is it with the 
phantasmagoria of mortal scenes in the flux of ages, that 
leave untouched the diviner constituents of our being, ever 
and anon affording glimpses of the infinity and grandeur of 
man and the universe. 

How many are there who die before attaining what to 
them appears the chief end of existence ! but how many 
more, alas, without having attained the true end ! 

There are myriads of illusions which, colouring the 
scenes of life as they arise, pass away as shadows and are 
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forgotten, but which have a function and a significance 
somewhat as the leaves of a tree, that after flourishing for a 
while in the summer sun, at length fall off and perish, yet 
leave behind some addition to that solid structure which 
expands itself in the trunk and branches. Viewed aa a 
system of transient but inevitable mental changes, the 
later outgrowing or obliterating the earlier, the whole of 
our present existence is but a species of prolonged illusion, 
or rather a succession of illusions; not to be interpreted 
apart from those ulterior aims comprehended in our destiny, 
whose consummation is no more to be estimated by its 
introductory stages, than the grandest choral strain by 
its elemental notes on the gamut. Yet if mankind could 
always know to what extent their hopes are visionary, or 
how impressions now familiar are to vanish before others 
that will steal on them as insensibly as the light of morning, 
existence would almost arrive at a stand, a great portion of 
its happiness be lost, and duty itself often remain undis- 
charged. 

Man, like the horse or the elephant, is a noble animal, 
not thwarted or perverted ; but rouse his capacities of evil by 
maltreatment or vicious training, and no beast of the forest 
is comparable to him in cruelty; — as the sea, slumbering 
calmly on a summer's eve, with the gentle ripple of its 
waves as the murmur of its dream, yet, lashed into frenzy 
by the violence of a storm, shattering the proudest vessels 
on its bosom, and hm*ling their impotent tenants into the 
depths below. 

If we can extract a portion of pleasure or benefit, 
though small and transient, from the objects of our 
possession, and which are considered as our own merely 
because placed under our control, our expectations from 
them should be satisfied. Some minds appear to disdain 
advantages or gratifications of a trivial or fleeting nature ; 
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But what shall we think of particnlar or local ravages among 
the species, when generations themselves are but as cha- 
racters traced upon the sea-shore, that are washed away 
with the returning tide ? 

So far as we can perceive, or as any momentous objects 
relating to the present existence are concerned, the greater 
part of mankind might as well have never been bom. Some 
mystery must lie beneath the veil which hangs over the 
condition and destiny of beings that appear and vanish as 
the summer clouds, and which we are only baffled in our 
attempts to penetrate. The earth is full of the ruins of 
Time, and the spoils of Death ; and we walk about insen- 
sible over the ashes of innumerable generations, once elate 
and active, that have left no vestige of their story or their 
aims. Yet the reflection were surely no less ennobling than 
wondrous, that the myriads of the dead, though no trace 
can be discerned of their habitation or laws of being, are 
only in a state of temporary invisibility, like the Seven 
Sleepers of the ancient legend, whose subterranean slumbers 
were protracted near two hundred years, or as the prophetic 
Bhymer in his fabled retreat from the haunts of the living ; 
the aspirations of successive ages but awaiting the revela- 
tions of a sphere in which the phantom scenes of things 
shall have passed away, and the dreams and obscurities of 
mortality shall be solved.*^ 

I was lately amusing myself with watching the bubbles 
made by the drops of a shower on a running stream ; and, 
not perhaps without some unconscious reference to the 
proverb which Taylor has so eloquently amplified from 
Lucian, fell into a transient reverie on the striking emblem 
which they presented of the course and history of human 
life. Some of these minute circles disappeared almost at 
the instant of their formation ; others sailed on a moment 

* The itory of the Seven Sleepers may be seen in Gibbon's Decline 
and Fall, chap, xxxiii. ; and an ample notice of Thomas of Eroildoune, 
furnamed the Rhymer, in Scott's Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border. 
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or two, and then burst ; while a few that might be supposed 
of firmer make, or that rose in a less agitated part of the 
current, glided along in various eddies for a while, and then 
vanished. Alas ! thought I, if the parallel is to end here. 
But no : — these frail bubbles that seem to perish, are only 
blended into the mass of waters, to be exhaled perhaps by 
the sun, and help to form those brilliant and variegated 
clouds that float along the firmament. Mind, at least, 
never dies ; and possibly the fruits of mind, those thoughts 
and aspirations of which there appears so prodigal an 
expenditure, are all treasured up, destined to conquer the 
oblivion that now preys alike on our noblest and meanest 
things. The scenes of life, if but shadows, are shadows 
projected from great and enduring realities. 





CODES AND TEACHERS OF ANCIENT 
PHILOSOPHY. 



|HE ancient codes of ethical philosophy, too refined 
and intellectual for the mass of mankind, or with 
fragments of truth and wisdom scattered among 
theories that made no appeal to the heart, exerted scarcely 
the smallest influence on the manners of society ; while the 
Christian ideal of morals, or law of universal henevolence, 
grounding itself in the region of the affections, brings down 
a true philosophy from heaven, uniting by the element of 
Love the earthly and the divine, and furnishing even to 
those of weakest apprehension an all-pervading principle of 
duty, in its daily as well ds its more difficult forms. 

If we are to credit the accounts which have come 
down to us of the ancient philosophers, it would not be easy 
to avoid the impression that some of them at least were 
more or less distempered in the faculties on which their 
claims to admiration chiefly rest. Such a suspicion might 
not unnaturally arise on reading, for example, of Diogenes 
and his tub ; or of Heraclitus retiring to a mountain, and 
living on wild herbs; or of the methods he employed to 
recover the health which he had lost by a course so fantastic 
and inane. Estimated by the principles which determine 
the judgments of mankind in ordinary cases, such traits 
would seem to belong rather to the vanity that seeks to 
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attract attention by eccentricity, or to a superstition which 
has often given birth to kindred extravagances — witness 
the annals of monachism — than to the unsophisticated^ 
well-balanced state of intellect characteristic of the true 
philosopher. 

A remarkable combination of strength and weakness is 
discernible in some of them. The contrast between the 
practical sobriety and the speculative incongruities of 
Xenocrates, for instance, is a topic of no littie curiosity. A 
contrast of an opposite kind appears in Heraclitus, whose 
writings, in the judgment of Socrates, were &r from con- 
temptible, however singular or anomalous his demeanour. 
It is for other reasons, we may be sure, than any connected 
with the tub, that Diogenes is styled by D'Alembert, 
strangely and erroneously enough, the greatest man of 
antiquity.* 

Lights and shadows of this nature but multiply upon us 
in glancing over the history of the antique sages ; in relation 
to whom, as might be inferred from the remoteness of the 
periods when they flourished, there is too frequentiy, in 
spite of the particulars assembled by Bayle, or other of their 
biographers and critics, a dearth of materials for more than 
probable conjecture : an order of things that, joined to the 
fEicility with which adventitious or legendary circumstances 
are associated with names of celebrity, may haply suggest, 
as a partial solution of the discrepancies apparent in the 
current stories, the fabrications of prejudice, or the over- 
colourings of ignorance and mistake. 

On the fortunes and manners, indeed, as on the mental 
lineaments of several of these renowned searchers into the 
world of matter or of mind, an obscurity must ever rest, not 
only from the scantiness of the memorials which they have 
left behind, but from the intermixture of &ble with fiEU^t 

* A much fjurer estimate is given by Diderot, in an excellent paper 
on '* Cynisme," comprising a summary of the life and doctrines of the 
philosopher of Sinope. 
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which they betray. The phenomenon is more or less akin 
to what appears so prominently in the case of Pythagoras, 
the earliest medimn that can be traced of connexion between 
the speculations of the East and West, and one of those 
extraordinary figures that loom to us in grand or exaggerated 
proportions through the mists of Time, the marvellous 
being added to the other characteristics of that memorable 
man ; — somewhat perhaps as on the person of Solomon, the 
most conspicuous actor in the peaceful and brilliant period 
which succeeded a long train of wars and intestine calamities 
in the Jewish state, the Oriental imagination has delighted 
to accumulate almost every species of excellence, literary, 
political, and scientific, — the later Arabian fancy even 
making him one of the most powerful of necromancers ; 
while the reverse of the picture presents the portrait of a 
monarch who had more wives than wisdom, and in his old 
age, besides, more superstition than piety. 

After upwards of two thousand years, Epicurus has 
been exonerated from the reproach, that the doctrines of 
his philosophy recommended the pleasures of sensuality and 
voluptuousness as the chief good. Calumny may rest on 
genius a considerable part of a world's duration, estimated 
by the time in which it has a literature and a civilization to 
make fame the more attractive : a circumstance, however, 
less to be wondered at when we remember, that apotheosis 
or canonization has been awarded to many on no better 
pretences. 

The scheme of that illustrious philosopher, who placed 
the summum bonum in pleasure, it is true, but pleasure 
arising from intellect and well-governed affections, was in 
substance equivalent to the theory which makes Utility, — 
not in the gross or material, much less in any mercenary or 
selfish import of the term, but as synonymous with Good, — 
the determining principle of action : a theory which has 
often been as little understood as wilfully misrepresented. 
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and to which, neither in its ancient nor modem form, 
except as perverted, can be applied with justice the dispa- 
raging criticism of Cicero, nil generosum, nil magnificum 
sapit ; expanded benevolence being an essential charac- 
teristic of a system of which the great object is the 
promotion of happiness on the most comprehensive scale. 
Is not this, in fact, a primary, if not the sole object of the 
Divine administration itself ? 

Conquer thyself, and thou wilt conquer fame, fortune, 
the privations of poverty, the malice of thine enemies, and 
the bitterness of death. Such are the heroic sentiments 
which the philosophy of the Stoics would tend to inspire ; 
a philosophy that, with all its imperfections, is infinitely 
more calculated to form great men, than the indulgent and 
self-applauding maxims of an age whose noblest ideal of 
success is the acquisition of material good. Even one of 
the extreme and apparently most vulnerable points of the 
system, that pain or calamity is nothing to a spirit rightly 
tempered, is, fairly translated, but another version of the 
axiom, that every thing is what the mind makes it ; which 
what depreciator of Stoicism would afifect to gainsay? 
Certainly if the treatises which immortalise the names of 
Epictetus and Antoninus present a faithful exhibition of its 
genius, a purer or more magnanimous effort after the right 
has scarcely been devised by the wit of man. 

An admirable code of maxims for the conduct of life, 
might be extracted from the writings of the ancient moralists 
and sages, who in this respect, as well as with regard to 
the pure and elevated conceptions which unassisted Beason 
enabled some of them to attain on the subject of divine 
things, are far too much disparaged by many, through a 
weakness or perversity which affects to honour the Creator 
by dishonouring one of his noblest gifts. Their grand 
deficiency consisted in the want of an adequate motive 
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principle ; not so much the doctrine of immortality, or an 
equitable distribution of future rewards and punishments, — 
both which positions are laid down with the utmost clearness 
in several of their remains, and form an essential ingredient 
even in the philosophy of the ancient Egyptians, — as the 
plastic power of Love, which, resting on the worthiest ideal 
of God, combines the charm and vitality of a sentiment 
most endearing to man. Take, for instance, the cardinal 
precept of Epictetus, iofixov xa\ cmixov, '* bear and forbear," 
which, though chiefly favourable to the passive virtues, not 
always the least heroic, is at once simple, comprehensive, 
and of daily adaptation : — ^but where is the lever of Archi- 
medes to give the necessary impulse ? So with the Medi- 
tations of the emperor Antoninus, which display, with no 
mean compass of genius, a number of sublime and beautiful 
sentiments, yet without the requisite principle of animation. 
There is the Promethean image, but the ethereal fire is 
wanting. In some divine souls, no doubt, the influence of 
the truths attained was paramount and ennobling; while 
every mind not narrowed in its perceptions by prejudice, 
will be disposed rather to admire than depreciate the 
acquisitions of Beason in its earlier stages, and under 
circumstances little favourable to the developement of the 
moral and spiritual capacities of man. 

It were unwarrantable to affirm that a belief in 
immortality, not to mention other more distinctive tenets, 
is essential to correctness of conduct, however beneficial 
in a moral view such belief unquestionably is. The lives 
of several of the ancient philosophers, among others of 
Epicurus, who rejected the doctrine, would furnish a 
decisive confutation of the assertion. It is somewhat 
difficult to ascertain the precise opinions of Zeno and his 
followers, respecting the perpetuity of the soul. Probably 
they difiered in this particular among themselves ; but 
though the sect in general appears to have denied the 
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extinction of our being at death, their idea of immortality 
would seem to have regarded only certain kinds of persons, 
and to have signified rather a prolonged duration, followed 
by ultimate absorption into the Deity, than individual 
existence without end. It is certain that the latter notion 
fonjaed no fixed or necessary part of the Stoical creed. 
Cicero, in his Tusculan disquisitions, after referring to a 
work of Dicsearchus, a famous peripatetic philosopher, in 
which he had endeavoured to establish the mortality of 
souls, animos esse mortales, proceeds to notice the senti- 
ments of the Stoics, as admitting a future existence similar 
in extent to the fabled longevity of crows, but not an 
existence that will never terminate.* If this account is to 
be received as of general application, the position above 
advanced would be amply confirmed ; for who can refuse to 
acknowledge, that several among the Stoics displayed a 
constellation of excellences that might well put many 
Christians to the blush ? 

The obligations of virtue, enjoined in the very structure 
of human nature, and in the laws impressed on the outward 
system of things, are independent of time, and have 
unchallengeable force whether man's existence is bounded 
by the present state, or prolonged to eternity. Nor is it 
difficult to conceive a person reasoning thus : — ^If I am to 
continue in being but for a very limited period, it were every 
way wisest to make the most of it : — ^both my own constitu- 
tion and that of the universe conspire to show, as Butier 
and other moralists allege, that this can be done only by 
pursuing a certain course; namely, one of justice, tem- 
perance, purity, benevolence, and so forth : — I will therefore 
aim at such a compliance with the conditions of my lot as 
experience and philosophy alike pronounce the most con- 
ducive to happiness. Such, we may fedrly surmise, have been 
the virtual deductions of many a mind in doubt or disbelief 

* Stoid autem usuram nobis largiuntor, tanquam comioibus : diu 
mansoroB ainnt animos; semper, negaut.— Tusc. Qusdst. lib. i. cap. 31. 
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of immortality; however some, enslaved by impulses of 
the grosser or more perverted kind, may be ready to 
exclaim, " Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die : " 
a maxim which few would be disposed to follow, but those 
unlikely to act a much worthier part under the opposite 
view. 

It is but of a piece with the sophistication and rhetorical 
hoUowness which vitiate the writings of Young, that he not 
only makes every disbeliever of immortality a '^ knave," but 
declares it to be his duty to indulge the most selfish and 
debasing passions. Strange that the propounder of such a 
doctrine should have failed to perceive, that it rests on the 
very principles which it affects to stigmatise : for what can 
surpass, in selfishness or baseness, in fatuity or immorality, 
the notion that if the Almighty is not pleased to extend our 
present existence to an eternity beyond, we ought to be as 
wicked as possible ? Happily there are not a few natures 
that, if unable to feel the certainty, or even to cherish the 
hope, of a personal duration without end, are yet of too 
refined and generous a mould, too clear and elevated concep- 
tions, to act in accordance with maxims so grovelling and 
irrational.* 

The utterance of such extravagances might appear in- 
credible, were they not wrapped in a haze of oratorical 
grandiloquence, and coloured with the specious pretext of 
supporting religion ; though, taken for what they express, 
they would have the effect of destroying religion in its very 
basis. But however that may be, they are to be found in 
abundance in the effusions of a poet not more remarkable 
for the occasional loftiness of his strains, than for the 
falsetto that runs through the mass. Had such perversities 
been broached by a heathen writer, what a theme would 
they not have furnished for declamation on the darkness 
and corruption of the Pagan mind ! But Paganism, what- 

* An inspection of the Night Thoughts, book vii. 1179—82; 
726—32; 1156—9, will furnish proof enough of the points referred to. 
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ever its darkness or corruption, could assert a much purer 
and nobler philosophy : 

Odenint peccare boni virtntis amore ? 

Tu nihil admittes in te formidine pcenee — * 

a touch of the Stoical magnanimity which even the lyrical 
bard of Eome could own ; and which has a counterpart in 
the heroic sentiment of Epicurus, who enjoins reverence 
and love of the Divine Nature on the sole ground of its 
transcendant excellence.! 

A COMPARISON of the Platonic and Baconian philoso- 
phies offers traits and contrasts not a little curious and 
suggestive. Taking the primary objects of scientific as well 
as speculative pursuits to be, the enlargement and purifi- 
cation of the mental powers, and the discovery of new 
phenomena or facts susceptible of practical application, the 
latter we shall find a distinguishing, although not the sole 
or highest characteristic of the system propounded by Bacon. 
The Platonic, to which it has sometimes been opposed, aims 
chiefly at the supremacy of reason, or the acquisition of 
moral truth and beauty. By one we enlarge our dominion 
over nature, with the view of assuaging the ills and multi- 
plying the commodities of life : by the other we aspire to a 
dominion over mind, or an elevation of spirit which can 
dispense with exterior commodities. A philosophy which 
provides us with extrinsic accommodations is good, but a 
philosophy which teaches us to forego or despise them 

• Hor. Epist. i. 16. 

t Lactantius, who never seems more at home than when assailing 
philosophy, but ill employed his eloquence in decrying one of the noblest 
principles it ever inculcated — the love of virtue for its own sake — and 
setting up a modification of selfishness in its stead. *'Dempta spe 
immortalitatis, quam Deus pollicetur in sua religione versantibus, cujus 
assequendsB gratia virtus appetenda est, et quicquid malorum accident, 
perferendum; maxima erit profecto vanitas, obsequi velle virtutibus, 
qu8B frustra homini calamitatos afierunt, et labores.'' — De Yero Cultu, c. 9. 

It were well if the mercenary principle, in this or other forms, had 
been confined to the religious teaching of times anterior to our own. 
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is better. The Baconian, addressed principally to the* 
material or physical part of our constitution, is more con- 
cerned with man as a creature of sense than of intellect or 
intelligence : the Platonic confines itself almost exclusively 
to the spiritual and invisible part of our being. The one is 
more productive in immediate or palpable results ; the other, 
operating on what is incorporeal, has little &uit to exhibit 
to the eye, but not on that account may the fruit be less 
real or precious. If in this case the success is small, owing 
especially to the absence of those motives which a diviner 
philosophy presents, it is in kind more excellent; and 
though failures may have been frequent, the object was 
nobler. Bacon's system is most applicable to the masses ; 
Plato's to the reflecting few who influence the masses. The 
former is best suited to the infancy of man and of society, 
appeals to sense always making impression before that 
which speaks to the understanding. Accordingly the in- 
ductive method and the practical arts were cultivated with ' 
no contemptible results ages before the epoch of Bacon ; 
though at the period when he arose scholastic subtleties 
being in the ascendant, his services were of inestimable 
worth in directing curiosity to more rational objects of pur- 
suit. The lessons of the Athenian sage are calculated for a 
higher stage of cultivation, as belonging to a range of 
inquiry and thought among the most elevated to which the 
faculties can be introduced. On the supposition of immor- 
tality, which should fairly be entertained in a question like 
the present, no comparison can be instituted between the 
scope or dignity of the respective systems ; that of Bacon 
being circumscribed to a temporal existence, while Plato's 
comprehends effects unbounded by earth or time. 



Some of the preceding observations were suggested by 
a contemporary paper on the character and philosophy of 
Bacon ; a performance which, for richness and amplitude of 
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thought, splendour of illustration, and nervous eloijuence of 
language, has few parallels among the critical productions 
of our literature. But the estimate which the writer offers 
of the ancient philosophy, including the sublime, matchless 
disquisitions of Plato, one of the divinest spirits that ever 
walked the earth, appears to me by fisu: too disparaging, and 
the utility of speculation in general to be in great degree 
overlooked. The essay also contains a strange hypothesis 
or implication concerning the aim of Socrates, as though he 
regarded with indifference or contempt the practical interests 
of men. That he attached too little consequence to the 
departments of knowledge which come under the denomina- 
tion of physics or natural philosophy, and to similar branches, 
may be admitted; though the manner in which those sciences 
were then prosecuted, and the light in which they presented 
themselves, are sufficient to account, if not to atone for the 
circumstance ; but the whole tendency of his instructions 
was of a practical kind. It must be needless to adduce in 
confirmation the well-known passage of Cicero, in which 
Yarro attributes to Socrates the praise of being the first to 
call away philosophy firom abstruse and subtle inquiries, to 
the common interests and happiness of life : * a statement 
so beautifully illustrated by his discourses, as narrated 
especially in the Memorabilia and (Economics of Xenophon, 
and which may be taken as no un&ir representation of 
Bacon's system itself, which, as he observes of his Essays,, 
''comes home to men's business and bosoms." 

The &ct seems to be that the word philosophy, as used by 
the ancients, had, in agreement with its etymological import^ 
a more restricted meaning than it holds among the modems, 
and related rather to the mind than the body, according to a 
remark of Seneca, quoted in the critique : '' It is not her 

* Socrates mihi videtur, id qaod constat inter omnes, primus a rebus 
occultis et ab ipsa natura involutis, in quibus omnes ante eum philosophi 
occupati fuerunt, avocasse philosopbiam, et ad vitam communem adduzisse. 
— Acad. Qttsest. lib. i. 
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office to teach men how to use their hands. The object of 
her lessons is to form the soul.'* It is no disparagement 
therefore of the philosophy cultivated by Plato and his. 
compeers, if she failed to multiply the physical comforts of 
man. Her object was different; her aim was to expand, 
and ennoble the spirit. Whether she succeeded in that 
object is another question ; though it would require no small 
temerity to deny, that the speculations of antiquity have 
occasioned incalculable benefit to the leading intellects of 
every succeeding age, and through them advanced the 
welfare and happiness of countless millions. It were clearly 
as unreasonable to inveigh against the ancient professors of 
wisdom because they did not interfere with practical science- 
or the mechanical arts, which they left to other hands, and 
perhaps too much depreciated, as it would be to censure the- 
race of metaphysical and ethical inquirers of recent days, as 
Locke and Leibnitz, Berkeley and Descartes, for devoting 
themselves to abstract research, or asserting the superior 
dignity of the province which they had chosen. The 
controversy, in short, turns on the comparative merits of 
speculation, moral and metaphysical, and the arts of life ; 
though the strictures of the critic would apply with equal 
force to the finest emanations of the human intellect, to the 
most exquisite creations of fancy, as well as the profoundest 
discoveries bearing no particular relation to the physical 
condition of our species. 

That the ancient systems of philosophy included several 
untenable and some preposterous positions, besides being 
deficient in certain cardinal truths which our more fortunate 
situation has rendered common, is a matter neither of 
surprise nor reproach. Certainly it is not a little unfair to 
detach from the mass of noble sentiments entertained by 
the Stoics, for instance, the feeblest and most absurd points 
of their system, and pushing them to their extreme limit, to 
make them a chief ground of comparison in an estimate of 
the ancient philosophy. How much more just, as well as 
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t;andid, are the conclusions expressed by Sir James Mackin- 
tosh, in his admirable Dissertation on the Progress of Ethical 
Philosophy ! Eeferring to the moral writings of Plato, he 
says ; " The object is to inspire the love of truth, of wisdom, 
and of that supreme and eternal Mind, which contains all 
iruth and wisdom, all beauty and goodness. By the love or 
'delightful contemplation and pursuit of these transcendant 
tdms for their own sake only, he represented the mind of man 
as raised from low and perishable objects, and prepared for 
those high destinies which are appointed for all those who 
are capable of them.*' " His works," he afterwards asserts, 
'' are the storehouse from which moralists have from age to 
age borrowed the means of rendering moral instruction easier 
and more delightful;" and well defines the character of the 
system which they embodied by declaring, that "his aim 
was as practical as that of Socrates." To the Stoics, 
notwithstanding any theoretical extravagances which they 
embraced, the same competent judge awards the superiority 
over every ancient sect, extolling them as "that noble 
school which preserved great souls untainted at the court of 
dissolute and ferocious tyrants ; which exalted the slave of 
one of Nero's courtiers to be a moral teacher of aftertimes ; 
which, for the first, and hitherto for the only time, breathed 
philosophy and justice into those rules of law which govern 
the ordinary concerns of every man ; and which, above all, 
has contributed, by the examples of Marcus Portius Cato, 
and of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, to raise the dignity 
of our species, to keep alive a more ardent love of virtue, 
and a more awfcd sense of duty, throughout aU genera- 
tions."* In these results, it must surely be admitted, 
we may trace a " philosophy of fruit," and not a mere 
"philosophy of words;" unless, adopting the utilitarian 
tone of the essayist, in the worst sense imputed to that 
term, we designate as fruit only what conduces to the 
outward advantage of our race. 

* Dissertation : Betrospect of Ancient Ethics. 
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The sum of the dispute may be comprised in narrow 
limits. The design and tendency, and on the whole the 
effect, of the ancient philosophy, were the mental elevation 
and improvement of man. The chief aim and result of the 
Baconian philosophy, according to the exposition of the critic, 
are the physical well-being or comfort of man. The one 
exalts and refines the soul; the other relieves or gratifies the 
l)ody. Both are distinguished by their appropriate utility; 
but which is the more important, ethics or physics? the 
regulation of mind, or the knowledge and control of matter? 
It may be observed, however, in reference to the piece 
which has given rise to these criticisms, that it by no means 
renders justice to the merits of Bacon's philosophy, though 
the great object of its eulogium, considered in its actual as 
well as intended application to science in general, comprising 
metaphysics, morals, and the research of truth in whatever 
region of contemplation. That such extension of his scheme 
was folly proposed by himself, is evident firom a remarkable 
passage in the Novum Organum, which I transcribe below.* 
• And in another place he presents a different view of his philo- 
sophy, even in relation to its aspect on physics, from the 
picture of it drawn by the critic ; researches into the facts of 
nature, as presenting the ideas of the Divine Mind, being 
declared of more value as pledges of truth, than for their 
1)earing on utility : a sentiment clearly at variance with the 
main position of the article under notice, t 

* Dubitabit quispiam potius quam objiciet, utram noB de naturali 
•iantum philosophia, an etiam de scientiiB reliquis, logicis, ethicis, politicis, 
■flecunduro viam nostram perficiendis, loquamur. At nos certe de universis 
hsdc, qu88 dicta sunt, inteUigimus : atque quemadmodum vulgaris logica^ 
'qu88 regit res per syUogismum, non tantum ad naturales, sed ad omne» 
acientias pertinet; ita et nostra, qusB procedit per inductionem, omnia 
<somplectitur. — ^Nov. Org. lib. i. aph. 127. 

t Opera ipsa pluris facienda sunt, quatenus sunt yeritatis pignora^ 
'quam propter vitse commoda. — Ibid. lib. i. aph. 124. 

Of like tenor is a fine simile in the 129th aphorism, to the efifeot that, 
much as we are indebted to light for the various ways in which it conduces 
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Before quitting the speculations it has occasioned, I may 
1)6 permitted to remark, that while pronouncing so high and 
deserved a panegyric on the philosophy of Bacon, the 
portrait which it gives of the man, too much in the vein of 
Pope's epigrammatic caricature, contains what I cannot but 
deem an exaggerated representation of his faults, real or 
imputed ; whetiier estimated by the usages or ethical sense 
of those times, or by various practices of party and legisla- 
tive policy in our own ; of a dififerent kind, it is true, but 
not less absolute or less mischievous infractions of the 
immutable principles of right; censured, no doubt, as 
utterly indefensible, yet viewed with sufficient leniency as 
tests of individual character. Bribery, it is alleged, was 
condemned by the general feeling of Bacon's contemporaries; 
though the proof hardly appears from liie invectives of such 
a man as Latimer seventy years before : yet it cannot be 
denied that bribery of parliamentary electors is condemned 
by the moral apprehensions and the public voice of our own 
age; with an emphasis too, I will venture to assert, far 
greater than judicial or any other bribery was denounced in 
the days of Bacon : but the severest of state casuists would 
scarcely feel authorised to affirm, that all who in our own 
time have stooped to this debasing practice are men 
without principle or honour, or have a profound taint of 
moral depravation. Yet it would be difficult to prove it less 
immoral to obtain by corruption the power to make laws, 
than to yield to corruption in a seat appointed for the 
administration of laws. The question of morality is surely 
unaffected by the circumstance that the statesman might 
assert, often perhaps with truth, that the exercise of his 
legislative functions is not biassed by the previous bargain ; 

to our benefit, yet as sight is more excellent and beautiful than the uses of 
light, 80 the very contemplation of things in their reality, without error or 
confusion, is nobler than aU the fruits of invention : — ** ipsa contemplatio- 
rerum, prout sunt, sine superstitione aut impostura, errore aut confusione^ 
in se ipsa magis digna est, qnam universus inventorum fructus." 
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as a venal judge might pretend, possibly with equal truths 
that he sells justice, and not injustice. 

Whatever may be in this, however, I incline to agree with 
those who maintain there is no solid evidence to show that 
Bacon was ever guilty of bribery, in the proper sense of the 
word, as implying a promise or expectation or thought of 
reward, in reference to the decision of a cause. We have 
his own express and solemn assurances to the contrary. If, 
as is alleged, the salaries of the judges, as of all the great 
officers of State, were then derived chiefly from fees, seldom 
or never perhaps fixed in amount, and generally paid through 
a subordinate of the court, nice distinctions would hardly he 
made between them and presents ; the latter not unconmion 
in those days, whether as an expression of gratitude or 
satisfaction at the termination of a suit, or sometimes, less 
innocently, as a means of advantage before ; though more' 
frequently, it is probable, with a view to accelerate than ta 
divert the course of justice. At any rate, the chief if not 
only blame to which Bacon seems fairly open, was a laxity 
in taking for granted, or in not so far deviating from the 
usual course as to see, that no presents were received during 
the progress of a suit. It is clear however that such usages 
were rather malpractices of the court and of the time, than 
moral delinquencies on the part of Bacon ; whose general 
confession, made under the delusive promises of an unprin- 
cipled monarch, has its entire worth summed up as an 
acknowledgment of remissness in the tolerance of old 
established abuses ; which, after the brief triumph of the 
faction to which Bacon fell a victim, were rather aggravated 
than redressed. 

But waiving these considerations, and the reasons for my 
belief that Bacon's procedure in the affair of the Earl of 
Essex, if not the most heroic or self-sacrificing, yet, with 
other passages of his history that have been construed 
amiss, is susceptible of a much nulder colouring than that 
of the Essay, I am happy to find that, for some at least of 
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the views expressed in the former part of these strictures, 
which were written in the main on the appearance of the 
critique to which they relate, I might adduce the authority 
of more than one distinguished name. — Of the critique 
itself, bearing so many internal marks of its parentage, 
there need now be no scruple in alluding to the authorship, 
as it has since been included in the collected Essays of 
Lord Macaulay. 

I cannot but add, on a retrospect of the controversy 
respecting the charges against Bacon, that whatever the 
merits of Lord Macaulay as a writer, it was in one sense 
strange enough, in another quite natural, for the partiality 
or caprice that could make a hero out of William the Third, 
and vindicate his character from participation in the guilt of 
the Glencoe atrocities, to echo and exaggerate the cry which 
has done so much injustice to the memory of the highest- 
gifted statesman and philosopher that England has produced. 





MORAL ALCHEMY; OR, ETHICS OF 
ADVERSITY. 



IJHAT the friar in Romeo and Juliet calls "adver- 
sity's sweet milk philosophy," is to most a very 
sour, as well as meagre beverage. It was cnrions 
to see, on the frontispiece of an old book which I once had, 
containing some quaint allegorical portraits, the emaciated, 
woe-begone visage assigned to a figure styled Experientia. 
There is a world of truth in the somewhat ludicrous device. 
Experience, which many affect to value so highly, is com- 
monly the growth of disappointment or pain, and almost 
invariably comes too late to be of much practical service. 
But though we may have no opportunity in this life of 
profiting by the lessons of that stem preceptress, it is 
possible they may not be without advantage to us in a 
future existence. If man does not wholly or chiefly die at 
death, sufferings are not ill exchanged for right-minded 
views and self-command; the effect of which, ennobling 
even without reference to a sphere beyond the grave, may 
ultimately be to render him, not — as the spell-bound wed- 
ding guest in the Rime of the Ancient Mariner, after the 
tale of fantastic scenes and mockeries that he " could not 
choose but hear" — sadder as well as wiser, but happy amid 
the conscious realizations of patience and love. Evil, in 
the sense of suffering, is transmuted into good when made 
subservient to an education which, begun in the present 
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state, is to be carried on perpetually in another ; while to 
sorrow itself may then be applied the simile of Alcibiades 
in Plato, who compares the personal appearance of Socrates 
to those images of satyrs that hide within them the forms of 
the gods. 

Brutus might well say that he had fomid virtue but a 
name ; for according to the notion he annexed to the term, 
the exclamation was just. But what was the notion? 
Evidently that virtue is something to which secular advan* 
tage or success is attached ; — a maxim commonly instilled 
into the minds of ingenuous youth, but which, with other 
fictions inculcated as truths, they have soon to unlearn 
when they come abroad into the world. Multitudes deceive 
themselves in a similar way at present, imagining that they 
love virtue when they love only its occasional concomitants. 

The illusion is but too much countenanced by the ethical 
theories of certain writers, and not least by that of Paley, 
who makes virtue a thing performed f(yr the sake of ever- 
lasting happiness ; the difference being that in the one case 
the mercenary principle has reference to this world ; in the 
other, to the next. Nor is the current theological teaching 
exempt from imputation of the kind, in laying so predomi- 
nant a stress on a system of fature rewards and punish- 
ments; as though sanctity had no nobleness in itself, or 
higher spring than a balance of personal pleasures and pains. 

According to the definition of Paley, virtue would be 
absolutely impossible to one who disbelieves in the immor- 
tality of the soul: though how such a paradox could be 
reconciled with facts, or just perceptions of the nature of 
man, it were not easy to discover. 

How much more pleasing do the qualities and actions 
even of a fiiend appear, if his course is attended with success 
than with disappointment! and how much more favour- 
ably do we think of ourselves in prosperity than in adversity ! 
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The latter is often an excellent casuist. It is when tasting 
the fall bitterness of his mmatnral daughters' conduct, that 
Lear not only compassionates those who haye to '' hide the 
pelting of the pitiless storm,*' bnt is smitten with self- 
reproach for what probably neither himself nor any other had 
before suspected in him — a too great neglect of the wretched. 

One reason why adyersity is borne with tolerable 
equanimity is, because the mind is apt to sink in self-esti- 
mation in proportion to its sufferings. It would be impos- 
sible for some to endure the accumulation of calamities that 
be£Etll them, if their proud feelings of conscious superiority 
continued in full operation in the season of their misfortunes. 
There may indeed be a kind of haughty inflexibility or reck- 
lessness, which, sustained by its own indomitable energy, 
bids defiance to the inflictions of fortune and of fate ; a 
temper of which we have so magnificent a delineation in 
MUton's leader of the fallen spirits : but this is far different 
firom that sense of unrequited worth which preys the most 
deeply on the noblest natures, such as seems often to have 
wrung the breast of the poet Bums, and to have had no 
slight share in hurrying him to a premature grave. 

A MAN of numerous and ardent desires is of all beings 
the most dependent. It concerns the proud especially to 
contract and simplify their wants, though it is ever the 
humble who are least troubled with the cravings of un- 
satisfied wishes. Never perhaps was the enlightened 
contentment of the real philosopher more pleasingly ex- 
emplified than in a saying of Tyndale ; one of those heroic 
men who displayed virtues as magnanimous as their minds, 
and who united to the dignified self-devotion of Stoicism, 
the principles and sentiments of the gospel of Christ. 
" I desire of God to myself in this world," says he, " no 
more than that without which I cannot keep his laws." * 
♦ Letter to Frith. 
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It is with complaints somewhat as with a shadow, 
which has always a substance not far distant : for words 
are the natural organ of suffering, and it would be idle to 
suppose that he who felt himself happy should be querulous. 
The evil lies but in excess, or the mixture of irritation or 
bitterness against the cause: so that it were often alike 
unreasonable and unkind to restrain the expression of 
anxious or dissatisfied feelings, as in many instances no 
portion of ill-temper dictates tiie utterance, which is besides 
the most effectual means of their evaporation. Emotions of 
a merely sorrowful kind are better disclosed than concealed : 
those ethically wrong are better concealed than disclosed ; 
the former being rather aggravated by silence, the latter often 
dying of themselves if not vented in words. It is related of 
Baxter, harassed as he was with a strange complication of 
physical maladies, added to the wear of mind and the colli- 
sions of a troublous period, that while his complaints were 
frequent, his submission to the will of God was entire. 

When overtaken with the night of adversity, remember 
that though the sun shines not on thee, he is shining on 
myriads of other creatures of God. 

It would be no slight mitigation of sorrow, to allow 
painful incidents to affect the mind only in proportion to 
their influence on our general welfare, or our eternal destiny. 
Yet it is in the nature of grief to bind down the faculties 
to present circumstances and sensations, and to forget that 
they will shortly have passed away, leaving no more trace 
behind than the track of a ship in the ocean. A perception 
of things in their relation to the purposes and the results of 
existence, would form no ignoble basis for the heroism of a 
nature which, though touched, is essentially unchanged, by 
misfortune; like some antique colossal figure that, when 
thrown down from its pedestal, retains the same expression 
of serenity or grandeur which it had before. 




THE CHARITY OF GREAT SOULS. 



[HOSE that pride themselves on the discernment of 
faults and imperfections in others, frequently over- 
shoot the mark in their calculations of conduct. 
They seem to consider man only as a selfish being, and 
forget that he is also the subject of imagination, caprice> 
affection, besides various complex principles and sentiments, 
which have all a material influence on his behaviour. To 
these inaccurate notions respecting mankind, the writings of 
certain philosophers and popular moralists have in some 
degree contributed. It is not improbable that the ethical 
speculations of Hobbes, so much in vogue in the time of 
Charles the Second, though now little read, have not yet 
lost their effect. There are multitudes of false maxims in 
Rochefoucault ; not perhaps that he takes too disparaging 
a view of human nature under particular aspects, but making 
no allowance for the operation of instinctive feeling or of 
fancy, he attributes almost every action to some definable 
motive, and every emotion to an interested or unworthy 
origin. For the tone of this severe but acute critic of his 
species, the best apology, no doubt, is the circumstance that 
he drew his observations from a heartless and dissipated 
court: but it is curious to remark how, sometimes, the 
rarest sagacity can be neutralised by malignity of disposi- 
tion in forming sinister auguries. lago seems to have 
expressed but his real belief when he said; as many without 
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Us villany or his shrewdness wonld bo ready enough in Vm 
like case to.ihinky that Desdenuma would not be coxntont is 
her attaduDfiut. 

He mnst possess a very contracted understanding, or a 
Tory callous heart, who is rigorous in censuring mankind for 
their ordinary aberrations, winch are as much perhaps the 
e£Eects of suffering as of perrerted will. Let us r^Eoember 
that they have the burden of mcnrtality to sustain ; that ther 
greater part are doomed to struggle for the bare means of 
subsistence, and to meet with ten thousand difficulties and 
Texations. And shall a fellow pilgrim on the chequered 
path be prompt to denounce condemnation on the race,^ 
because, amidst the multitude of hardships which tlkey 
endure, they sometimes go astray, or manifest a considerable 
portion of secularity ? Bather, methinks, in those imbued 
with the light of Love, the mystery wrapped up in the 
spectacle might awaken a sigh of pity or awe, — the sorrows 
of humanity, as one who felt their heayier touch pathetically 
sings, being holy, and the aberration even of the lowest 
and meanest not robbing him of his relationship with the 
infinite, or of the interests attaching to a spiritual and 
eyer-expanding existence. 

Though one may hardly perhaps agree with the saying 
of the monk in Gotz von Berlichingen,,that die Frendigheit 
ist die Mutter aUer Tugenden — " joyousness is the mother 
of all virtues," yet assuredly mankind would not be near so 
depraved if they were much more happy ; the miseries of 
life, especially such as create disparagement in the eyes of 
others, producing no inconsiderable proportion of the crimes 
that pollute sociely. I have sometimes thought, on observ- 
ing in our courts of law the appearance of prisoners at the 
bar, that their history might be almost explained from their 
physical aspect; being not unfrequently noted for certain 
natural deformities or blemishes— maimed^, stunted^ irregu- 
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larly shaped, or otherwise unsightly or repulsive. Such 
peculiarities having perhaps occasioned them harsh treat- 
ment or contempt in the first instance, may have prompted 
Ihem to attempt reprisals on their kind, as well as led 
ultimately to the abandonment of self-respect, and to a 
species of reckless despondence, one of the most prolific 
sources of practical immorality. There is no greater enemy 
to virtue than despair. It is remarkable that disregard of 
the nearest ties of kindred and friendship, and the perpe- 
tration of the grossest debaucheries, have usually abounded 
most in seasons of the direst public calamity — the plague 
in particular — as is strikingly attested among others by 
Boccaccio, in his account of the pestilence at Florence in 
1848.* The exhibitions of vice on that occasion appear to 
have been no less profuse or appalling than those painted by 
Thucydides as accompanying the like desolating scourge 
at Atiiens. 

If, as has been fabled, the gods sport with the designs 
of mortals, it is to be hoped that they mingle at least a 
little pity with their mirth. The world is fall of ruined 
hopes and blighted feelings ; but there is not heart to tell 
them, or language to describe them, or patience to hear 
them described. Horace Walpole relates that in his youth 
he had thoughts of writing a satire on mankind, but that in 
his riper age he was more inclined to take up his pen in 
their defence. A man to whom Walpole's mental nature 
bears about the same relation that a polished weakling 
might do to a being of Titanic force — Jean Paul Eichter — 
began his literary career with the sarcastic vein, partly from 
misappreciation of his own genius, yet more perhaps as 
sporting efifervescently on the surface, through the pressure 
of dark undefined emotion beneath, as bubbles rising from 
the depths of an unexplored fountain ; but spent his 
matured existence, and his best and noblest powers, in 
* Xutroduotion to the Decameron. 
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kindliest sympathy with the griefs and frailties, the plea- 
sures and aspirations of humanity. 

There are many persons of a kind to awaken mistrust 
or dislike ; many to excite a tear or a smile of commisera- 
tion; but few or none, except the base or self-perverted, 
that should inspire contempt. Littleness and scorn are 
ill-conjoined in man, when greatness and benignity, nay, 
infinitude and pity, are united in God : as is beautifcdly 
said, in that noble dramatic poem of which the central 
figure is the patriarch' of Idumsea, '' God is mighty, and 
despiseth not any." ♦ 

If we could look into the minds of our fellow-crea- 
tures, we should haply discover, even in those whom we 
account the most vicious, a freedom from some faults which 
we may be ready to impute to them ; a mixture of something 
good with many of their real blemishes ; as well as a few 
excellences unalloyed with any debasing qualities. Perhaps 
in those instances which most put benigner feelings to the 
test, compassion is far more just than censure : a supposi- 
tion which the philosophy of outward influences, and a 
closer survey of what may be called the ethics of physiology, 
in relation particularly to the developement and diseases of 
the brain, will hardly tend to weaken. 

It is remarkable that while no book in the world con- 
tains so striking an exposure of men's vices and follies as 
the Bible, no book, estimated by the general tone of the 
collection, and especially by its diviner utterances, ever 
speaks of them with less bitterness or contempt. 

One of the finest examples of Christian charity and 
moderation on record, was St. Francis de Sales ; a member 

* Job xxxvi. 5 : — ^a poem which, as intended to illustrate the principles 
of the Divine administration, may be called as much didactic as dzamatio. 
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of a religions community often deemed little £a.vourable to 
the cnltiYation of the milder sentiments, but which has pro- 
duced a host of benignant, self-denying men, adorned with 
all the lustre of unostentatious kindness. From his works, 
and the memorials which remain of his conversation and 
opinions, it would seem that his compass of thought was 
not less extensive than his candour and benevolence. 

I do not refer to the theological candour of this distin- 
guished ecclesiastic, which there is reason to fear was, like 
that of too many of his profession in all communions, not 
over-comprehensive. Some curious particulars respecting 
this ornament of the Bomish calendar, including an assem- 
blage of his choicest sayings and observations, will be found 
in the compilation entitled L* Esprit de S. Franqcm de 
Sales ; which in its English dress has supplied the materials 
of a very agreeable paper by one of the raciest and most 
delightful of our modem prose writers, Leigh Hunt; of 
whom it may be said, in a slightly varied form of Johnson's 
epitaph on Goldsmith — Nihil tetigit, quod non ornavit. 
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||T is not easy, in mature age, even to conceive the 
depth of imagination and feeling which often 
prevail in the more early periods of their exercise, 
ninsion, it is true, often arises from associating the experi- 
ence of a later day with the reminiscences of childhood ; as 
Bacon, in his Wisdom of the Ancients, discovers, in the 
mythological stories of remote epochs, a variety of philoso- 
phic or political truth, the birth rather of modem and more 
speculative times. But that imagination lives and revels 
and works some of her strangest marvels, in the youthful 
brain, I cannot doubt for a moment. To what other influence 
can be ascribed the terror inspired in children when left 
alone in the dark, conjuring up and arraying in adventitious 
hues the mystic phantoms of the soul, or those they have 
heard of in story? Or how explain the awe that seizes 
them on beholding appearances resembling those of phan- 
tasmagoria, except as such phenomena are blended in the 
mind with ideal wonders created or moulded by fancy ? 
To the operation of this ethereal faculty, uniting with the 
sense of the infinite, and those nameless, countiess impulses 
that enter into the mystery of a child's heart, is to be 
referred the ecstasy of delight extracted, in the dawn of 
existence, from the rudest toys or most simple incidents, 
which then exert a more wondrous though transient spell 
on feeling, than all the after pursuits of ambition. 
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Skill or minuteness in mental picturing may indeed be 
increased with time ; but the effect is too like that of a sick 
man casting his eyes over a Mr landscape, which then 
awakens in him no lively emotion of pleasure : — ^the vision 
may be clear, but there is coldness of blood at the heart ; 
or while the eye is wandering over the scene, the soul is 
looking in upon itself, and its own perturbations. 

In youth, the imagination is employed principally on 
the future ; in old age, on the past. Of the former circum- 
stance, a deficiency of experience is the cause ; of the latter, 
an excess. In the one state, ignorance of life predominates; 
in the other, a growing insipidity of its joys. We generally 
look backward in misery, and forward in pleasure. 

Yet how mysteriously are our feelings sometimes coloured 
or combined by certain subtle and indefinable associations 
which place us, so to speak, on the bridge that separates the 
past, as a series of shadows, from those unexplored realms 
that lie before us ; as the playing of chimes at midnight, 
while announcing the lapse of the transient, leaves behind 
an echo that dies into the infinite and eternal; or as the 
sight of a noble edifice fallen to decay recalls, amid the 
images of waste and mutability, the emotions and pleasures 
that once gathered around the spot ; as perchance may be 
said or sung by some pensive spectator : 

Now on the tower stem Desolation sits. 

And mantling ivy crowns the tottering wall ; 

The shrill blast, whistling through the crumbling stones. 

Tells of the ravages that Time has made. 

I love these ruins, for they soothe my mind 

With thoughts of other days, and joys gone by. 

So youth and age, grief and gladness, often blend their 
influences in the notes of some casual strain, lighting up 
the regions of fancy, yet with many a vague or sombre 
sentiment throwing its dim reflection athwart the scene; 
the darker reveries vanishing with the sounds that produced 
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them, or haply melting into a mingled emotion of sensibility 
and regret : 

Away, away ! the dreams of love, the joys of youth are fled. 
And soon beneath the verdant sod will be my peaceful bed : 
Then strike no more the chords that breathe like dirges o'er the deep, 
Nor wake again the thoughts that must for ever, ever sleep ! 

As the stars, hiding themselves in a season of elemental 
commotion, but which come forth in a cloudless calm; so is it 
in the flux of life with vocal utterance as a signature of deep 
or superficial feeling. In the spring-tide of passion, youth is 
sparing of words, but absorbed in emotion. Afterward, when 
the day-dreams of love are vanished, words take their place. 

How many interesting displays of understanding and 
disposition, exhibited by childhood, are entirely lost for 
want of enlightened discrimination on the part of observer^. 
In general, parents are sufficiently quick-sighted in noticing 
the early traits of their children, but commonly overlook the 
most characteristic circumstances, or class them with those 
of an ordinary description. Would Ghatterton have been 
thought a stupid boy till about the close of his seventh 
year, had he been appreciated by sagacious judges ? The 
command he acquired over his play-fellows ; his indication 
of a thirst for fame ; the peculiarity and independence of 
his manners — all appearing before the age of five — pointed 
him out as endued with no common capabilities. 

The worldly wise and cynical are as mistaken in 
denying, as they are sometimes unfeeling in laughing to 
scorn, generous emotions in the youthful bosom. Sages of 
this temperament little dream, that the purer and more 
captivating parts of character seldom improve with time, 
rather the reverse ; as in the bloom of life and hope, with 
much less vice than in seasons which boast greater wisdom 
and experience,, there is commonly far more loveliness, like 
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the freshness of flowers bathed in the morning dew : for it 
is with children as with rivers, which set out clear and 
homogeneous from their source in some gushing rock or 
mossy spring, but are sullied or made turbid by the 
substances they encounter in their course. If there is any 
one excellence which grows with the better order of natures, 
it is a hopefiil and comprehensive charity ; as a mellowness 
of fruit from which the harsher qualities have disappeared 
in the process of ripening. 

Old age may deride or censure the buoyancy and 
thoughtless indifference of youth ; yet there is more actual 
enjoyment connected with its careless levity, than can be 
acquired by all the prudential and calculating policy of riper 
years. The glow and artlessness of early feeling are so ill 
compensated by knowledge, that many with no contemptible 
capacities or accomplishments, would give all their literary 
attainments and superiority, to possess once more the 
misuspecting confidence of childhood, and its facility of 
being pleased. Such, while sighing over delights that have 
vanished never to return, may find an echo, perhaps a solace 
to their grief, in the beautifdl language of the Minstrel : 

give me back the calm, contented mind ; 

Which, late, exulting, view'd in Nature's firame. 
Goodness untainted, wisdom unconfined, 
Grace, grandeur, and utility combined. 
Restore those tranquil days, that saw me still 
Well pleased with all, but most with human-kind : 
When Fancy roam'd through Nature's works at will, 
XJncheck'd by cold distrust, and uninform'd of ill. 

How finely are the same touching regrets conveyed also in 
the following more impassioned and melancholy strain, uttered 
by one whose genius and experience were alike precocious : 

Oh could I feel as I have felt, — or be what I have been. 
Or weep as I could once have wept, o'er many a vanish'd scene ; 
As springs in deserts found seem sweet, all brackish though they be, 
80, midft the wither'd waste of life, those tears .would flow to me. 
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EfioBions of this plaintive cast, however^ will appear to those 
who have never known poetic emotion, — ^to the callons, the 
worldly, the dry dissectors of things, as enigmatical or idle 
vaponiing : for some men's souls are like instruments of 
music never played upon, or stmck only in single notes ; 
or their fomitains of sensibility lie so deep, that it would 
require something like the rod of Moses to make the rock 
gush with water. 

Persons of feeble memory or unsusceptible imagina- 
tion are ever prone to exaggerate the present, whether 
advantageous or otherwise, and to miscalculate the past in 
proportion. To such, childhood often appears a dreary 
waste, because, when its colourings and undefinable hopes 
are vanished, fancy has not the power to recall them, or to 
revive the complex, enchanting visions which then revelled 
in tiie brain. Gibbon would scarcely have depreciated the 
happiness of early Ufe if he had possessed much poetic sen- 
sibility, or the faculty of blending with the scenes of infancy 
the emotions which they commonly inspire. 

To the juvenile apprehension, man and his affairs 
seem invested with a kind of shadowy, undefinable import- 
ance, especially if presented in the aspect of an object never 
to be realised. I recollect, on being overtaken with iUness 
in childhood, and hearing that there was littie chance of 
my recovery, the species of awe with which my imagination 
contemplated those who had arrived at adult age. It is not 
surprising that as the faculties expand, and the world 
becomes better known, the mists and colourings cast on the 
future by its remoteness, should in many instances be 
succeeded by too bleak and bald an appearance of things : 
the penalty in part of overlaying the spiritual with the 
material, and not reflecting that a Future still remains, as 
fall of mystery and a boundless significance as ever awoke 
the earUer feelings of the heart. 
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The sensitive regard of the youthful fancy to the 
opinions and tastes of others, is soon abated or destroyed 
by a more intimate acquaintance with men, which shows the 
folly of the grounds on which their predilections and 
antipathies are commonly founded: an effect not much 
diminished by the discovery that in affairs of speculation 
and thought in particular, many are too fond of themselves 
to have any fondness to spare for truth. 

Youth abounds in friendships, as the trees put forth 
leaves in the spring. But the year glides along, and the 
trees shed their foliage : life also passes on, and man lays 
aside his friendships. Though scarcely a subject of philo- 
sophic regret, it is not a little touching to a melancholy 
imagination, that there are so few examples of intimacies 
contracted in the first stages of existence surviving to its 
close, or even to what Dante calls il mezzo del cammin^ its 
middle course. It is recorded in praise of Atticus, that his 
friendship with Gellius Ganus, whose acquaintance he had 
shared in his school-boy days, grew stronger to the last.* 

Defioienoy of enthusiastic and refined impulses in old 
age, may be owing as much to decay of feeling in general, 
as to intercourse with the world. It were as reasonable to 
expect primroses and violets in December, as that amid the 
frosts and gathering perturbations of declining years, the 
heart should glow with the same susceptibility with which 
it once answered to every appeal of nobleness or grace, 
as the sea to the mute call of the moon in her passage 
through the sky. 

The reason why old persons so well remember 
youthful scenes and events, while they often forget things 

* Hoc quoque sit Attici bonitatis ezemplum, quod cum eo, quern 
puerum in ludo oognoverat, adeo oonjuncte vizit, at ad extremam eetatem 
amidtia eorom oreverit.— Com. Nep. i& Vita Attici, cap. z. 
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that happened but yesterday, is resolyable in part into the 
dependence of memory on attention. We attend most, 
for example, where there is the greatest inducement or 
pleasure. In youth, pleasure is particularly felt, the faculties 
or capacities ' of enjoyment being then very strong and 
susceptible. In old age, sensibility is considerably impaired; 
less pleasure is therefore experienced, and less attention is 
exercised; consequently there is a fainter recollection of 
recent circumstances. Besides, we are perhaps so constituted 
as to remember pleasing things more than painful. Accord- 
ingly, the aged seldom dilate on the disagreeable incidents 
or feelings of their earlier days. To these considerations 
may be added, as haply of more weight than all the rest, 
that during so long an interval fancy has frequently reverted 
to the particulars retained, which have thus become blended 
with a number of subsequent reflections or occurrences. 

CoMFOBTS parting from old age are like the leaves 
falling from a tree that is destined to be cut down or blasted 
before the return of spring. Add to which, .that for the 
most part but minor comforts then remain to vanish, — our 
joys being like the flowers, of which the fairest fade the 
most quickly : a symbol or foreshadowing of the state in 
which the activities of existence subside near its close, as 
the sounds of music that die away in the distance. For the 
course of mortal life is as those crested waves of the sea, 
that rush in long line towards the shore, foaming and 
rasounding as they go, but sink down quietly at last on the 
smooth and level sands. 

The views or pursuits of a person whose character 
has attained maturity, are less influenced than is often 
supposed by the earlier parts of his history, however the 
incidents or fancies of that season may be blended with his 
riper reflections, or worked up into his maturer efibrts. To 
most people of gifted understanding, there seems to occur a 
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pmod when the faculties receive a sudden and decisive 
expansion, and it is from that epoch chiefly that the impres- 
sions are worth recording : somewhat as opinions entertained 
on speculative or critical points before the thinking power 
is awakened, and applied, vigorously and independently, to 
those particular subjects — a consummation which happens 
but to few — are mentally of no value whatever. 

There are several reasons why entrance on active 
scenes and duties should conunence at an earlier date than 
is customary. First, because of the shortness of human 
existence. Were our years like those of the antediluvians, 
the delay might well be prolonged till the age of thirty or 
forty ; but by that time, fdas ! tiie best portion of our life is 
consumed; the freshness of feeling at least, like the fragrance 
of flowers that have been gathered, soon perishing ; while 
the shadows of objects lengthen as the evening draws on. 
In the next place, there are energies and capabilities in the 
young, which should not be allowed to remain dormant or 
unappropriated. For certain purposes of utility, youth is 
better qualified than riper age ; and though failures or defects 
may sometimes accompany juvenile efibrts, allowance will 
conunonly be made for them by candid minds, indulgence 
and good-will being almost universally conceded to the young. 
Besides, the evil need not be of frequent occurrence, if 
those placed in immediate connexion were to afibrd the 
benefit of their friendly suggestions. But perhaps the most 
important consideration is tike desirableness of avoiding the 
formation of tastes and habits too foreign to general feeling ; 
a disadvantage almost inseparable from having the character 
and sentiments moulded in a sphere of comparative inactivity 
and seclusion. As it is, we appear too dilatory in all our 
movements. We begin to live when we should rather be 
learning to die ; and the greater part of our brief and fitful 
day is spent in preparations for happiness, which never arrives, 
or only, as the transient colourings of the heavens before 
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Bunset, when that day is closing. At the age of twenty- 
four, Pitt was prime minister of England ; at twenty-six, 
Napoleon had the conmiand of the army of Italy; and 
Augustus, when but twenty, was first consul of the Boman 
' republic, and in effect master of the world. 

The people of America are on the whole perhaps best 
circumstanced in these respects; the demand for most 
species of employment being there so ample, and the means 
of subsistence so abundant, that a person is rather forwarded 
than embarrassed by the contraction of early domestic ties. 
There is something wrong, prima facie, in the prevailing 
usages of society among us, as interposing so many formid- 
able barriers to the indulgence of a sentiment which naturiB 
has implanted, and of which she may fairly be considered 
the best interpreter with regard to time. Marry in thy 
youth, was a maxim inculcated by the ancient Persians. 
Franklin seems to have taken the right view of the subject, 
with his usual practical sagacity, in one of those Essays 
which, however characterised by material and unimaginative 
tendencies, are both ingenious and entertaining. In several 
of the older states of Europe, feeling is often allowed to 
remain ripe so long till it falls from the tree. 
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[HE separation of ethics from the religious element 
as embodying a reverence, spirituality, and affec- 
tion, that express themselTes in allegiance to the 
will of God, whether charactered in man's nature, or 
exhibited in any more precise or independent form, involves, 
if not the imperfect comprehension of morality as a science, 
or the partial fulfilment of its obligations as a law, yet such 
a deficiency as belongs to a landscape without the beauty 
and the glow of sunshine. A divine philosophy, unfolding 
the principle and the standard of duty as emanations of 
the Infinite and All-perfect, is, in relation to the adequate 
developement of a divine life, somewhat as the sight at sea 
of those heavens, sparkling with stars, that have furnished 
the rules of guidance over the deep. 

It would be a different thing to say with some, in dis- 
regard alike of the structure of human nature, the evidence 
of fact, and the accumulated reasonings of Butler and others, 
that Morals can have no foundation, nor a high tone of 
purity be realised, apart from Religion. This were a nar- 
rowness akin to that which could censure the writings of a 
recent novelist as utterly irreligious for depicting virtuous 
characters with no trace of piety ; — a criticism that would 
prohibit the delineation of certain classes not uncommon in 
actual life, or the delineation unaccompanied by a species of 
theological commentary. 
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Fob the mind to be rightly disposed, and rightly in- 
formed, is all that is requisite to ensure proper conducts 
Yet of the two qualifications, the former will carry a person 
much fjEurther in the right path than the latter. It is remark- 
able how often mere rectitude of aim will lead to sound 
intellectual conclusions ; as plants in shady recesses thrust 
themselyes, by a sort of instinct, towards the light, which 
is so needfdl to their health and luxuriance. ''The integrity 
of the upright,'* says the Hebrew sage, ''shall guide them:" 
he does not say, their perspicacity or reach of thought. So 
in the beautiful imagery portraying the Divine Beason or 
Intelligence by which the world was created, and which is 
the source at once of vitality and illumination, it is the life 
which gives the light — not light the life.* 

Cebtain vices, when brought into connexion, neutra- 
lise each other's force ; as avarice and vanity, or ambition 
and the love of ease ; somewhat as in landscape gardening 
the deformities of one tree are capable of correction by those 
o{ another in grouping. It may happen also that the oper- 
ation of one powerful principle, though of exceptionable or 
equivocal kind, shall prevent the growth of many inferior 
qualities ; as appears to have been the case for a time with 
Marius, whom Sallust reproaches with inordinate thirst of 
glory, but commends for a number of distinguished excel- 
lences — "industria, probitas, militisB magna scientia, animus 
belli ingens, domi modicus, lubidinus et divitiarum victor, 
tantummodo glorisB avidus." Were it not for the counter- 
acting influence of dijOTerent propensities in the same subject, 
or of the vices of one person brought into collision with 
those of another, the $tate of society would be incalculably 

* Udvra dt* alrov iywtro, xal X^P^^ avrov iy€V€TO ovht tp t 
yryoytv* ev alrf (a^ Ijv, xal ^ (a>^ $v t6 <l>ias r&v dv6pSjrt>v. 

** AU thynges were made by it, and without it was made nothynge 
that was made. In it was lyfe, and the lyfe was the lyght of men/* — 
Ptoem to St John's (Gospel — Tyndale's Translation. 
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more deplorable. It was ultimately the misfortime of 
Marins and the Bomans, that the aspiring temper of 
tiiat great commander was not blended with some rival 
passion. 

Collision of sentiment among men illustrious for their 
parts or knowledge, has a tendency to keep the commonalty, 
who are swayed by other minds, in a decent and tolerably 
correct medium. Yet this tendency is seldom carried out, 
most persons being fonder of extremes than of moderation, 
uninfluenced too by the fact, that in some cases the middle 
path is far from tiie right one. For while it is correctly 
enough said, in medio tutiasimvs ibis — a maxim, however, 
suited rather to the pusillanimous or servile, than to the 
fearless inquirer after truth — ^it cannot so well be said, in 
medio rectiasimvs eris. Nothing, by the way, can be more 
unsatisfactory than the position laid down by the foimder of 
the Peripatetic school, that virtue consists in a mean between 
two extremes. The proposition, to be of practical avail, 
must imply the existence of some standard to determine 
what constitutes an extreme ; and the recognition of such a 
standard would of course nullify the definition. It is so 
with Dr. Clarke's eternal fitness or relation of things as the 
criterion of virtue : an explanation presupposing the very 
knowledge it is intended to convey, and by no means 
identical with the rule of conformity to nature ; which is 
but another expression for conformity to those mental and 
physical laws that belong to our being, and are to be ascer- 
tained by examination. 

Some ever feel most inclined to pursue a magnanimous, 
or disinterested course, when destitute of the means or 
opportunity; but all their generous sentiments appear to 
vanish when an occasion for their exercise is conjoined with 
the ability ; — somewhat as in the story of the Monk in the 
Sentimental Journey, against whom the purse was closed 
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that had just heiore been waved as in search of objects on 
which it might be kvished. 

As there is a tendency in men to become or to continue 
what they are esteemed, if the character of any one is 
wavering, an intimation of your distrust or aversion will 
probably fix it for the worse, as he will &el that under any 
circumstances, he can but be despised. It is wdl concdyed 
that the ancient lustrations or purifications, which were 
deemed to absolve from prior guilt, and which placed the 
recipient on a new £Doting with himself and with society, 
could not have been without a fiAYourable influence on morab. 
The system claims littie affinity with that which could 
recite among its annals the strange spectacle of Scotland's 
raciest if not greatest poet doing penance before a rustic 
congregation, by a rule betokening about as much knowledge 
of human nature, as sound feeling or social refinement. 
A sort of counterpart, with more of the semblance than 
the reality either of piety or sense, is presented in the 
philosophy which inculcates self-hatred as a religious duty ; 
a sentiment which only a sophisticated tone of mind could 
permanently affect, but which if genuine would be at once 
dishonouring to God, and debasing to man. 

Generous natures will act the most honourably when 
treated with honour. It requires stem principle, or extra- 
ordinary elevation of feeling, to act honourably under dis- 
honourable treatment. Nothing is a more pleasing symptom 
of magnanimity and self-command, than moderation and 
freedom from, resentment, in those who are the objects of 
unmerited conduct, yet armed with the means of its punish- 
ment. It was a noble saying which Pericles uttered on his 
death-bed, when his friends had been reciting his memorable 
achievements and triumphs. You have recounted, says he, 
only the things in wbieh Fortune may claim a share, and 
which others have performed as well as myself; but have 
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omitted the chief glory of my character and administration, 
that I have never occasioned an Athenian citizen to put on 
mourning. 

The fancy, no less gratuitous and unphilosophic than 
selfish, that all the world is made for man — as some of the 
Fathers, with still greater perversity, held that it was made 
for the Church — were much better replaced by the maxim, 
that man is made for the world and his kind. 

It is a beautiful trait in Virgil where £neas, about to 
revenge himself on Helen, is reminded of the offices which 
he owes to his parent, wife, etc.* The best way to conquer 
the suggestions of improper feeling, is to attend to the 
obligations of present duty. 

People are not to be regarded as hypocritical, because 
their conduct exhibits a deviation from their former profes- 
sions or behaviour. Perhaps there are few hypocrites in the 
world ; but men are themselves deceived, alter their own 
opinions, or become the victims of unforseen temptations ; 
the outward corresponding to the inward, as the index of a 
barometer to the variations of the mercury beneath. 

If we look at mankind as they are, we shall perhaps 
regard exemption from positive faults as no trivial merit ; 
but if we consider what they ought to be, such merit will 
appear very insignificant, the mixture of several minor 
blemishes with a number of eminent virtues or accomplish- 
ments being far preferable to mere negative worth. They 
who have passed their days undistinguished either by 
excellences or defects, are represented by Dante as those, 
che mm nonfur vivi, *^who never Uved,** and placed, despi- 
cable and wretched, in a shadowy spot near Limbo, the 
fabled region without pleasure or pain. Religious recluses 

♦ ^n. ii. 667—603. 
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may lay claim to this passive species of merit ; also those 
in the condition of childhood, which has few or no vices, 
but none of the marked, praiseworthy qualities arising from 
the conflict and the conquest of temptation ; while the times 
most favourable to its growth are those of placidity and ease, 
civil convulsions or war ever abounding in examples of 
•conspicuous goodness as well as depravity. 

Patriotism implies a higher tone of feeling than the 
exercise of the domestic affections. The latter seem resolv- 
able into instinct and association ; the former is the result 
of principle or expansive benevolence. Yet the advance- 
ment of science is justly ranked by Lord Bacon before 
patriotism itseK, the empire of man over nature, compre- 
hending in its effects the advancement of the species, being 
doubtless a nobler and more beneficial object than the good 
of any particular community. 

We sometimes meet with the remark, that such an 
action or enterprise could have been justified only by 
success. The assertion is incorrect. All that we have to 
govern us, in any particular case, is a preponderance of 
reasons at the time. If we act contrary to that preponde- 
rance, success is no justification ; if in accordance with it, 
failure is no discredit. For neglect of this rule, without 
which the boldest expbits are but a species of gambling, 
sometimes lucky, sometimes the reverse, Nelson, at the 
battle of the Nile, gained a splendid victory and a peerage ; 
for adhering to it, Admiral Byng was disgraced and shot. 
No doubt the very audacity of an enterprise is sometimes 
to be reckoned among the elements in its favour : but what- 
ever may be thought about the case of Nelson, on which I 
have but offered an opinion not wholly without professional 
support, there can be no doubt that Byng was made the 
victim of an injustice which stamps alike the government 
and the populace of that day with indelible dishonour. 
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Many who have adopted a certain coune from the 
impulse of their own inclinations, endeavour to find a good 
motiye for it afterwards ; — ^in some cases to allay the 
scrupulosities of conscience ; in others to satisfy the doubts 
of intellect or reason ; the result being conmionly propor- 
tionate to the facility with which such compromises between 
the higher and lower faculties, or what may be called the 
legislatiye and instinctive functions in the human system, 
have previously been effected. 

How little honour is reflected on virtue, when her 
dictates are performed with cold precision, unmingled with 
grace or with kindly feeling ! and how vain the fancy that her 
enemies will be conciliated, or her converts multiplied, by 
approximation to the ruggedness or invective of Diogenes ! 
Bectitude without courtesy is sometimes less agreeable than 
error or vice with courtesy. If the chivalrous spirit corre- 
sponded to Burke's idea of its nature, there would scarcely 
be exaggeration in his remark, that it divested vice of half 
its evil, by robbing it of all its grossness. Confucius 
perhaps displayed as much sagacity as benevolence, in 
making poUteness one of his five cardinal virtues. Welcome 
at least should be any alleviation of the circumstances that, 
in spite of every wiser view, are apt to render intercourse 
with our fellow-beings somewhat oppressive. Benignity of 
demeanour, however despised by the vain or self-willed, has 
a worth of which both the soUdity and attractiveness are 
touchingly presented in that union of apparent opposites — 
the force of gentleness ; a charm as of a pure, divinely 
tempered nature, that can not only pity human firailty, but 
beam with loving regard towards goodness of the lowliest 
kind ; as a plant or flower looking down fixedly on its own 
shadow, so much less beautiful than itself. Our ancestors 
must have had some sense of the quality, and of the sphere 
which it eminently becomes, if we could admit the more 
obvious, though not perhaps etymologically correct, inter- 
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pretation of the words gentlemsn and gentlewoman : a 
designation at least for attributes not to be confounded with 
adherence to conyentional forms, or mere refinement — ^much 
less with tameness or inanity. 

There are numerous fragments of life which, so far as 
action or enjoyment is concerned, might be subtracted with- 
out injury. Yet these very seasons may afford peculiar 
advantages for the cultivation of patience, which is often 
more important than either action or enjoyment. 

If yv&Oi <T€avT6v, taken home as a living precept, be a 
characteristic of wisdom, no wise man is proud; though 
many wise men are vain, and many also occasionally assume 
the appearance of pride, to escape the encroachments of 
petulance or affectation. Nearly allied to such a trait is the 
feeling which Swift attributed to himself, — 

That scorn of fools, by fools mistook for pride, — 
a not unfrequent associate of distinguished mental power. 
Swift was about twenty-six when he drew this lineament of 
the fature satirist. The fire of genius had probably been 
long smouldering in his breast, tiiough it had not broken 
out into any decisive coruscations. 

Persons sometimes appear to have pilde, but it is 
rather hypocrisy. In reality they are quite sensible of their 
own deficiencies ; but wish to create the belief that them- 
selves, at least, entertain a favourable opinion of their merits* 

Some natures are so humble and diffident as almost to 
adopt the representations of fialsehood and calunmy against 
themselves. It would seem also as if, under extraordinary 
circumstances or excitement, man was susceptible of the 
most unfavourable impressions respecting his own character, 
even as to points on which he is at other times persuaded 
of his general innocence. We have a memorable illustra- 
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tion in the case of Warren Hastings, yrhen impeached 
before the Lords ; and who afterwards declared that while 
listening to the almost snpematoral eloquence of Bm-ke, he 
beliered himself, during the space of half an hour, to be 
one of the most culpable beings on earth. Admitting that 
he had considerable reason for self-reproach, we can scarcely 
account for the production of so remarkable and Tivid a 
sentiment, without making large allowance for what may be 
called instinctive sympathy with the orator's transport of 
passion, whose magnificent inyectiTes appear to have sub- 
dued himself almost as much as his hearers. Strong emotion 
in others, especially when heightened by the colourings of 
rhetorical genius, has always some influence on our feelings, 
and for the moment perhaps on our judgments. 

We need only be brought into contact with men in 
cases where their duty, apart from the sway of interest or 
passion, is concerned, to be convinced of their immersion in 
secularity and sense. The exclamation of Persius, who so 
well reproved the selfishness and grovelling propensities of 
his countrymen, presents but too faithful a picture of the 
multitude in every age : 

cnrvaB in terras anims, et ccelestiom inanes ! 
It is no little praise of the Platonic system that it aimed 
at the subjugation of sordid material tendencies; and, 
endeavouring to raise minds from the dust, instructed them 
to regard as the sole true good, the intellectual and divine. 
But what a system imbued with so elevating a principle too 
seldom realised, that nobler philosophy to which it bears so 
many points of resemblance has more signally accomplished ; 
yet chiefly in those rarer instances where its quintessential 
elements have served to neutralise the multiform errors and 
corruptions with which it has commonly been blended. 

The vices of men appear to be changed, rather than 
eradicated or essentially diminished, by the progress of 
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civilization and refinement. Perhaps among one portion of 
the race or another, there has been an advance in goodness 
as well as intelligence, from the first rude and unexpanded 
state of being to the present ; but mankind, I fear, taken in 
the gross, are not much wiser or better or happier than they 
were four thousand years ago. Yet many an intervening 
epoch no doubt fancied itseK on the verge of a species of 
millennium, that was to obliterate the ravages of evil, and 
usher in a paradisiacal order of things ; as numbers in our 
own day, revelling in hope and imagination, if not in fact, 
will dream dreams. Perhaps, as Goethe once suggested, 
and as the ages required for the explosion of the most facti- 
tious beliefs might seem to indicate, the process of human 
developement is so slow that not merely thousands but 
millions of years may be necessary for its accomplishment. 
At present indeed, even in countries the most renowned for 
civilization, the advancement of the species, estimated not 
by material progress, or the multiplication of facilities for 
luxurious existence, but by exemption from debasing preju- 
dices and ignoble aims, and by the worship of the pure and 
beautiftd, may well be doubted : while our own country in 
particular, that some fondly think is to escape the law by 
which nations have hitherto had their period of culmination 
and decline, is not vrithout those symptoms of disease at 
the core, which ever precede the fall of states and empires. 




DEATH AND LIFE. 



lERE it not for our &miliarity with death, we should 
haply consider it one of the most unnatural events 
in the universe, yet only in the sense in whioh 
every innovation on the customary order of things appears 
unnatural. For in truth it is no more wonderful to die than 
to live ; to undergo the change called death, than the change 
effected at birth. Man exists before he is bom, and unless 
tsome of his deepest instincts are fallacious as ever oracle of 
old, ceases not to be when he expires. Death is but a kind of 
second birth ; the close of an embryo state of being, and the 
commencement of a new and more enlarged existence. It is 
the last of the physical changes incessantly taking place in 
our vital material frame, all of which are in the eye of philo- 
sophy alike mysterious and incomprehensible. In short, it is 
no more wondrous, and to a nature that can link the spiritual 
with the visible, need scarcely be more a subject of regret, 
that the body dies, than that a tree does ; which, marked 
by the same process of waste and supply, exhibits a corres- 
ponding developement, maturity, and decay : — while fruit- 
blossoms, perishing unreluctantly on the approach of the fruit, 
andflowers,that die each year without a sigh, speak touchingly 
of the waywardness of longing for mere length of life. 

The novelty of the present state is commonly dispelled, 
ere its lights and its shadows vanish in the grave. After 
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the first flush of youth is over, the flower begins to fade, 
the elixir is quaffed, and, apart bom the higher aims of 
duty, or those transient visitations of thought or imagery 
that fall like sunshine on the heart, little remains but a 
repetition of things consecrated rather by usage or necessity 
than by pleasure. Both the honey and the gall of life, its 
best and its worst, are for the most part exhausted long 
before its termination. The monotony of such an existence 
might well be deemed an augury and foreshadowing of 
another, and sufficient to divest the act of transition of its 
terrors. Man is naturally an inquisitive being, and for the 
sake of new scenes and adventures will often brave the 
utmost difficulties and perils. Why then does he shrink 
from dissolution, the precursor of the greatest variety ? or 
feel no attraction towards those surprising and magnificent 
spectacles which eternity may disclose ? Much is no doubt 
attributable to the operation of instinctive attachment to 
life ; but more, perhaps, to certain melancholy or undefinable 
apprehensions respecting futurity, with its myriad states of 
existence, corresponding to the myriad shades of character 
with which it is entered. It is less what persons enjoy in 
this world, than what they fear in the realms beyond, that 
arrays the parting hour in colours so sombre, filling the 
imagination with a strange and mystic awe, as of the next 
string of the raree-show. 

The remedies applied to these flickering disquietudes are 
not seldom such as an expanded perception refases to admit, 
or have no relation to the feeling, often most complex and 
subtle, that gave them birth. To reconcile the mind to the 
thoughts of dissolution, philosophy can tell us, that it will 
afford exemption from sickness and pain ; extinguish envy ; 
diminish or destroy hatred ; and deliver from the vicissitudes 
and uncertainty attending our mortal condition : — but what 
can all this avail the cold clay, or the spirit once passed beyond 
the boundaries of sense? Something higher is demanded 
by the yearnings and mysterious instincts of the soul^ when 
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a man feels at his feet the moying of the tide that i& 
faringing onward the Bark of Death to cany him to Eternity; 
or rather, who hears the mystic Toices that annomice the 
speedy rending of the yeil which is the only thing between 
him and the state of immortality. 

Yet it is a memorable circmnstance in the action of mind, 
that as there is no fear which a noble ideal cannot oyercome, 
BO9 as Lord Bacon has observed, there is scarcely any pas- 
sion, even the meanest, which is unable to yanqnish the 
fear of death : while it is no less remarkable that there has 
neyer perhaps been a system of belief, or form of moral 
debasement, under which persons have not encomitered 
death with equanimity, or welcomed it with delight. 

Besides the artificial insignia that multiply and enhance 
^its terrors, or the gloom reflected from certain notions 
transmitted by men whose characters were better than their 
creed, the state of the dead, as divorced from all sensible 
activities, and to popular apprehension so shadowy and 
ethereal, is conceived by many as a kind of slumber or 
repose. I should rather take life to be a slumber, from 
which, and from the dreams with which it is blended, we 
awake at death. So, according to Diodorus, the ancient 
Egyptians, regarding the present existence as a transient 
sojourn or prelude to another, bestowed little care on the 
structure or embellishment of their houses, but decorated 
their tombs and sepulchral excavations with the most beau- 
tifrd paintings, sculptures, and other ornaments ; as if in 
his last abode only, man attained to frdl vitality, and the 
consummation of his being. Such a practice would not ill 
suit with the temperament or association of thought, which 
could connect with the joyousness of the banquet the figure 
of a skeleton, as a memento of mortal frailty and vanity. 

On the supposition that the fonotions of the soul are 
suspended at death, or that the faculties remain in a species 
of torpidity or slumber more or less prolonged, the efiiect on 
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awaking would probably be the same as if dissolntion had 
but immediately taken place. Time is measured by the 
ideas and sensations experienced ; so that if these were for 
a season interrupted or destroyed, no conception could be 
formed of the interval thus passed in the sleep of the spirit, 
or in the temporary cessation of its consciousness. But 
apart from intimations derived from the inner colourings of 
hope or fear, or from any higher and more positive sources 
of belief, the nature and activity of the soul appear to 
preclude the possibility of a suspension of the intellectual 
frmctions, while the mind to which they belong is in 
existence. Sleep is a property peculiar to matter, being 
strictly the quiescence of the senses, or a state of the body 
in which the trains of ideas move on vrithout the usual 
checks or modifications from sensation. On the contrary, 
thinking is essential to mind, constituting, vrith its attendant 
emotions and acts of will, all that we know of its nature ; 
so that the only definition which can be given of mind, as 
distinct from matter, is, that it is that which thinks. 
Between the absence of thought therefore, and materiality 
or non-entity, there seems to be no imaginable medium. 

To argue for a suspension of the soul itself, because 
some of its faculties are occasionally suspended, is to forget 
that what are called faculties are only certain conditions of 
mind, or the mind operating in a certain manner ; and that 
while it is easy to conceive of a spiritual essence not feeling 
or acting in a particular way, it is impossible to conceive 
of its neither feeling nor acting at all, without absolute 
annihilation. 

I take for granted the hypothesis, so ingeniously sup- 
ported by Dugald Stewart, that the mind is unceasingly 
occupied in sleep ; and am inclined to believe in a similar 
continuity of thought, followed by a similar, or rather 
complete oblivion, in cases of swooning and the like ; just 
as certain disorders afiecting the brain are accompanied 
with abundant or preternatural mental activity, of which 
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there is not the slightest remembrance on a turn in the 
distemper, or on partial recovery; and as appears to be 
especially shown in the phenomena of the magnetic trance, 
during which unintermitted exercise of mind may have 
place, of which all consciousness has passed away on awak- 
ing: — a topic opening vistas of speculation and fancy 
unsurpassed, for curiosity and wonder, in the regions of 
psychological research. 

The mistake appears to arise from confounding the 
analogies of mind and matter; an illusion apt to lurk 
imperceptibly in all our inquiries on subjects of this nature. 

But whether or not the brain is wholly dormant in any 
case where vitality remains, it seems but fair to acknowledge 
that the theory which refers all mental manifestations to 
cerebral action alone, without the intervention of any sepa- 
rate entity, would not be incompatible with the belief that 
individual existence may be restored in connexion with 
another organism, after the dissolution of the present ; in 
such a manner too that consciousness would be, in substance 
and effect, but a continuation of the former, even were the 
longest interval to elapse before its renewal. The solidity 
of the principles, philosophic and religious, that enter into 
such a view, is another question ; which, with various 
problems of moment in relation to the general theme, would 
require for its solution a different kind of pneumatology 
from that commonly applied to the subjects of life, death, 
and immortality. 

I WISH to familiarise to myself the idea of death as 
producing no essential alteration in character, but only a 
change in the mode and sphere of the soul's operations. 
What is it in reality but a change in the current of thought ? 
and surely this is not greater than is experienced on falling 
asleep, or on awaking out of sleep. Thales, consistently 
enough with his tenet of immortality, maintained that 
between death and life there is no substantial difference. 
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To a mind purified from sense and passion by commmiion 
with the divine, death is only a passage from an inferior and 
contracted, to a noble and elevated condition of being. It 
is a removal from a dmigeon .to a palace ; from a narrow 
cottage to an open plain or lofty mountain, where the spirit, 
loosened from the dark tenement in which it had been 
lodged, is allowed free scope in the clear firmament. It is as 
a transition from some meagre and elementary volume, to a 
work enriched with the brightest treasures of fancy, and 
replenished with the most varied accumulations of thought. 
Why should such a change be contemplated with dismay ? 

It is remarkable that a plenitude or perfection of 
enjoyment appears to render death an object of indifference, 
sometimes almost of desire. Dr. Franklin is reported to 
have said, that on discovering the success of his experiment 
to draw down the electric fiuid from the clouds, his exulta- 
tion was so intense, that he could willingly have died that 
very instant. Why should the conception of death have 
entered at such a moment ? Perhaps from contrast ; disso- 
lution being generally considered as the greatest of evils, — 
though more through partial or ill-adjusted associations, the 
effect of erroneous training, than from any deductions of 
piety or enlarged philosophy. Its terrors however were 
abolished, because the soul, entirely filled with one emotion, 
that of gladness, has no room for another, especially such a 
one as fear.* 

* Miss Martineaii, in describing a stonn that she encountered in the 
Atlantic, speaks of the excitement attending the spectacle as producing a 
similar triumph over the apprehension of death. '^ The only thing," she 
says, ** that surprised me much was, that there vraa so little terrific about 
it. . . . The vessel is so obviously buoyant, that it appears impossible 
to overwhelm her ; and we were a tiiousand miles from any rocks. In 
the excitement of such an hour, one feels that one would as soon go 
down in those magnificent waters as die any other death." — Betrospect 
of Western Travel, vol. i. p. 30. 
We may remember how Othello, on meeting his Desdemona after the 
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The circumstance snpplies the key to another cnrioos 
phenomenon, — that they who most enjoy life are often the 
least carefol for its preservation ; the feeble and unhappy 
being proyerbially such as cling to life with the greatest 
tenacity. The explanation is simply that the fatore is 
estimated by the present and the past. What is known 
imparts a colouring to what is unknown. A mind long 
habituated to grief does not easily promise itself better 
things; nor is it even capable of vivid conceptions of 
happiness. To feel ardent desires for enjoyment, some 
portion of it must be already experienced. 

perilB of his vojage to Cyprus, gives vent to the impulses of an over- 
flowing heart : 

If it were now to die, 

*Twere now to be most happj ; for, I fear, 

My flonl bath ber oonaent so absolute, 

Tbat not another comfort like to this 

Succeeds In unknown fate. — Othello^ Act 11. sc. 1. 

Such an outpouring of delight, like the welling of a fountain firom its 
innermost depths, comes spontaneously to the lips of the loved and loving 
Clara, in the play of Gk)6the which that character most ennobles : 
■ So lass mlch sterben I Die Welt hat kelne Frenden auf diese ! 

Egmontf Act 111. 
The trait is as old as human nature, and occurs not un£requently in 
the delineations of ancient literature ; as in the Agamemnon of .Sschylus, 
where the herald, returned from the Trojan war, and overjoyed at 
reyisitmg his fatherland, declares his willingness to die : 

Xo/po* T€Bvavai ^ ovk tr carrepa Bfols. 

Agam. v. 539. 
So in one of the Hymns ascribed to Homer, Anchises, in the mere 
pleasure of anticipation, thus addresses the goddess-visitant of his fold : 
fiovkoifujv K€v eirtira, ywoL, flicvta Sejai, 
ir^s einnjs ivirfias, dvMU d<$/xov "Kibos cia-co. 

Hymn, ad Ven. 154. 
It would seem indeed that any strong overmastering passion can vent 
itself in a similar way ; the passion of revenge, for instance, as portrayed 
in Orestes when meditating the destruction of his father's murderers : a 
consummation appearing to him as the summit and climax of existence, 
which being attained, "then," says he,, **may I perish" — hreir cy© 
dXoc/ioy.— Choeph. 436. 

The reader of the beautiful story of Joseph need scarcely be reminded 
of the exclamation of the venerable patriarch, on embracing his long-lost 
son : — "Now let me die, since I have seen thy face."— Gen. xlvi. 30. 
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It is curious how death diminishes the yalue of some 
men's opinions, and enhances that of others. Taking away 
from the magic of " robes and farr'd gowns/' of Patronage 
laden with promises, of titles and crowned heads, of the 
specious rhetorician and the wily demagogue, it adds a 
reverence, however tardy, to the intellectual benefactors of 
their species ; to the meek and patient propagators of truth, 
who, having uttered their oracles in the ears of a listless 
generation, yet now perchance, like the tones of a lyre when 
it has ceased playing, at length awaken the slumberers. 
Opinion, in short, when Death has set his seal on the 
owner, comes forth with the metamorphosis of coin new 
stamped. 

Of higher ends accomplished by this mystic law, it 
will scarcely escape a thoughtful apprehension, that by 
allowing scope for the multiplication of souls, it contributes 
to replenish the universe of mind. Supposing the number 
of the human species were stationary, and mortality 
unknown, while all the habitable portions of the earth were 
folly peopled ; how small would be the aggregate of beings 
under such an arrangement, compared with the actual 
amount in successive generations. Estimating the popula- 
tion of the globe at nine hundred or a thousand millions, 
and assigning to each generation on the average about 
thirty years, we perceive that so short a space suflSces to 
add so vast a number to the countless majority of the 
departed:* a result of course dependent on the system 
which makes the removal of one race preparatory to the 
introduction of another. — A powerftd check too is imposed 
by death on the immorality of mankind. It is impossible 
to ascertain the excess to which human wickedness might 
proceed, were it tiot for the certain prospect of dissolution. 

♦ ol irXeloves, " the majority : " one of the forme of expresaon by 
'which the ancients signified the dead ; so much more numerous indeed 
than the living, as to surpass the powers of conception, if not of calculation. 
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Earthly possessions would assume a higher value, and 
in consequence present stronger temptations to avarice, 
injustice, and various corrupt practices. The habits of vice 
would also be strengthened by the frequency of their 
indulgence ; as, in primeval story, when life was at the 
longest, men were the most depraved. Death interposes, 
and arrests the progress of sin. — Add to all, that a corres- 
pondence is thus maintained between character and its 
appropriate sphere. Brief as human existence is, it is not 
too contracted for the designs of probation ; and if, during 
the whole of this period, the influences of religion, and the 
discipline of Providence have in no wise chastened or 
purified the spirit, what reason to anticipate a different 
result, though life were extended a hundred-fold beyond its 
actual limits ? In the case therefore of those unawakened 
to a perception of realities above the range of sense, and to 
whom every diviner sentiment is alien or unknown, a 
protracted continuance in the present state would hardly 
achieve the objects which give to man's nature and destiny 
their highest significance and worth. On the other hand, 
before death comes to a person elevated in tastes and 
character by principles drawn from the unseen and ever- 
during, he generally finds this world to be an uncongenial 
abode. His views, habits, and aspirations, would have 
infinitely more scope and gratification in realms unshadowed 
by sin. The bonds that unite him to earth are become 
feeble, and a holier and happier region is the sphere for 
which he is fitted, and for which he sighs; not, haply, 
unaffected in his estimate of the visible and invisible by the 
thought, that on each disappearance of a noble spirit from 
terrestrial scenes, the value of earth is diminished, and that 
of heaven increased. 




THEOLOGICAL PETRIFACTION. 



SYSTEM of theology, worthily so called, unfolding 
the diviner forms of tnith in their relation to the 
inner life and the destinies of man, and whichi 
combining the elements of a spiritual philosophy with the 
most advanced expression of scientific culture, should afford 
the fairest scope to the free and expansive exercise of the 
intellect, were a phenomenon not lightly to be anticipated 
under any circumstances, least of all those propitious to the 
reign of prescription and supineness, of which the natural 
fruit is formula and the abnegation of thought, or amid 
influences calculated to inspire a dread of deviation from 
established beliefs. Theology, which requires to be treated 
but as any other science — not topics introduced involving 
no difficulty, but those points critically and dispassionately 
explored that constitute the leading principles — is too often 
moulded by a logic which, beginning where it should rather 
end, with positive conclusions, is apt to support the inversion 
by the circular mode of reasoning, or to busy itself rather 
with the colouring of argument than with the method of 
research which, taking nothing for granted that needs proof, 
concerns itself with evidence, and not with assumption. 

It may suit the temper of those who, if not impatient of 
reflection in themselves or others, are hostile to all its freer 
manifestations, to denounce innovations in this branch of 
inquiry ; but there is no more reason in such a course than 
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to denounce innovations in astronomical or chemical 
departments. As the domain of religious truth has been 
open to investigatLon for so long a period, so has the domain 
of natural or scientific truth no less; yet with what effect till 
recent epochs, let the crudities and mistakes of antiquity 
and the dark ages attest. The examination of the range 
of positions comprehended under the name of theology, 
has been too often conducted as the experiments of the 
alchemists, who, instead of seeking to ascertain existing 
phenomena and laws, cast a number of metals or other 
substances into the crucible to establish a fond conceit of 
their own. Yet the Baconian system, as aiming to explode 
empirical and traditionary fancies, and to rest on a solid 
basis of induction, is not less applicable to sacred than 
to physical research. What may be deemed novelties in 
theology are almost inevitable from the advancement of 
science itself, which, to say nothing of the progress of 
thought in other directions, or the unsparing scrutiny to 
which both the origin and the essence of prevailing beliefs 
are more and more subjected, has not only banished the 
interpretations once affixed to various passages of Scripture, 
but modified the tone of criticism in relation to its general 
contents. For while Scripture can never be fairly expected 
to throw much light on science, the discoveries of science 
are pretty sure, in one way or other, to throw light on 
Scripture ; if not by the solution of its more obvious 
difficulties without trenching on the legitimate meaning of 
the phraseology — for that were an irreverence ill veiled 
under the semblance of its opposite — yet by enlarging the 
basis and extending the principles of the philosophy to be 
applied to its diversified records. 

It may be reserved for a Pascal, so often crippled intel- 
lectually by traditional forms of belief, or for others, Romish 
or Protestant, who, in turning to the past for the sum total 
of religious truth, betray no less unacquaintance with the 
laws of its acquisition than with those of its nobler effects, to 
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maintain that it alone is withont the element of progression 
which characterises every other department of thought: 
while it would demand no slight presumption or narrowness 
to pretend that Christianity itself, hitherto perhaps exhibited 
ratiber in its abuses or heterogeneous accompaniments than 
in its pure quintessential principles, has received more than 
a very imperfect approximation to that fulness of develope- 
ment or comprehension of which it is susceptible. 

Strange as the hallucinations of its primitive disciples 
may appear, they are less strange than those of many, 
claiming to hold the more advanced conceptions of truth, 
who, near two thousand years after the birth of this wondrous 
Power, having no real insight into its genius, are yet unre- 
leased from tiie trammels of Judaism. What is perhaps 
stranger ^till, the speculative theology of multitudes with 
pretensions to criticism and expansion of view, is tinctured 
with ancient oriental and rabbinical fable, and with the 
dark fictions of the middle ages. 

As to those bone-like summaries of doctrine called 
catechisms and creeds, articles or confessions ; the dogmatic 
types of their respective eras or authors; whose tendency 
is to dilute and impair the true, while conserving more or 
less of fiction or error ; the stereotyped forms which human 
wit or dulness would substitute for divine philosophy and 
the exercise of thought ; the idols of unfledged intellects, 
but the stumbUng-block or scorn of the penetrating and 
conscientious ; and which, invested with the least shadow 
of authority, are not merely barriers to the progress of 
truth, but usurpations on the prerogatives both of reason 
and its Author, — if there are minds that by their own 
inward purity can throw a radiance and a life into the 
dreariest or deadest things, be it so here : otherwise it is 
surely time that these relics of polemical animosities were 
left as playthings to those who, if not in the infancy of 
perception themselves, or bound to the tenets of a sect or 
system on principles which would have made them staunch 
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adherents of the Prophet nnder a Moslem training, have no 
wish to see in others any advance towards maturity. Such 
restrictions on belief, so £eu* from promoting unity of opinion, 
if that were at all desirable, are the greatest hindrances to 
miity of Christian feeling, creating those divisions often so 
inconsistently bewailed, and perpetnating sectarianism : while 
instead of moulding the judgment aright, their too common 
effect is to pervert or suppress its operation, or to occasion 
a tacit compromise between the deductions of the under- 
standing, and the dictates of worldly policy. 

From impressions of this nature, the transition is logically 
inevitable to the belief — by the votaries of Interest or of 
Form only to be confounded with irreverence of divine 
things — that the system of a ministry erected not for the 
utterance of conviction, unshackled by formulas or pledges, 
but for the propagation of certain speculative notions or 
theories on the subject of man's relation to the infinite — for 
to this all theology, in the proper acceptation of the term, 
is reducible, more or less varying in every age, and dividing 
intellects the most acute and comprehensive — is fraught 
with dire snares to conscience, and is an impediment in the 
search and acquisition of truth. Where would have been 
the doctrines of the Newtonian astronomy, or what their 
reception among the mass of the population, if an order of 
men had been endowed some centuries ago for the transmis- 
sion and defence of the Ptolemaic interpretations of the 
heavens?* 

Certainly the foundations of a spiritual or metaphysical 
scheme are not likely to be over-nicely or impartially 
scrutinised in such a case, nor any irrationalities it may 
include to weigh much — in minds especially grown up 

♦ " Afl Hobbes has weH obserred : — ^Were it for the profit of a govern- 
ing body, that the three angles of a triangle should not be equal to two 
right angles, the doctrine that they were, would, by that body, inevitably 
be denounced, as fialse and pernicious."— Sir \^lliam Hamilton : Discus- 
flions in Philosophy, etc. p. 637. 
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under its sway, and taught to connect doubt with impiety — 
against the grave and substantial reasons comprehended in 
solid pay; which, with a similarly adjusted species of 
training to that "which prevails in this country, and with a 
germ of natural sentiment underneath, corresponding to the 
religious, so easily made the nucleus of theoretic error, 
would ensure a multiplicity of champions to the most 
fallacious tenets under the sun. 

So may it well be without the shadow of imputation 
on the sincerity of the many pure and benevolent minds 
devoted to a profession that, in name and object at least, is 
concerned with the noblest and most enduring interests of 
man. But sincerity, it were needless to say, is no guarantee 
of truth : and where the motives are less honourable, or a 
certain position has been assumed without impartial inquiry 
beforehand, or even where the intellect is too acute to 
acquiesce without a struggle, the influence of habit, prepos- 
session, and social standing, is apt to prevail over other 
considerations, and to issue in a state adverse alike to the 
unbiassed exercise of thought, and to all progressive forms 
of opinion.* 

The implication in the preceding strictures is, not, as the 
sophistical might pretend, that because adventitious attrac- 
tions may procure almost any amount of support to false or 
questionable theories of religion, therefore a system well 
patronised has no intrinsic worth on its side ; but that the 
advocacy or reception of a system under circumstances of 
the kind is so far from constituting a presumption of its 
correctness, as to impose the necessity of a stricter examin- 
ation of its claims. 

It is the unreflecting and incongruous worship of the 
Past — the elevation of antique or defimct formulas to a 
supremacy over living minds — in a word, the cardinal vice 

* The charactezistics of minds so circumstanced are but too faith- 
fuUy portrayed by SchiUer in his description of the Brodgelehrtm : 
Werke, x. 364—8. 
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of dependence on authority or tradition, that, more or less 
pervading the various churches of Christendom, not only 
invert all the legitimate principles of belief, but tend to the 
mutilation or abasement of human nature itself: while a 
motley train of doubtful or gratuitous dicta, rendered all 
the more specious by a colouring or intermixture of truth, 
and confided to a professional class for the most part without 
the permission, if with the capacity or the inclination to 
think, sophisticate and becloud the popular apprehension, 
which is in consequence no more fitted to appreciate the 
frank utterances, the bold and startling revelations of reason 
and philosophy, than the bird of night the electric flashes 
that purify the atmosphere. 

Political conservatism, if synonymous with the preservation 
of things as they are — a definition which few conservatives 
would be willing to accept — is suflSciently inane or unintelli- 
gible : conservatism in the arts, if such a thing were ever 
whispered, would sound still more so : but intellectual 
conservatism, which is tolerated only in the regions of 
theology, is the most inane and monstrous of all. 

In brief, the mighty problems which present themselves 
in the wide field of spiritual inquiry, are not to be settled 
by the vapid common-places of those who, with nominal 
mistrust of human nature, repose securely on its weaker 
manifestations in the systems which they uphold ; and 
whose undoubting confidence, where it has other parentage 
than unthinking ignorance, is not seldom the offspring of 
principles that neutralise all thought by perverting its efforts, 
or dictating the conclusions at which it shall arrive. 




FORESHADOWINGS. 



|LL systems and institutions, whether civil or 
ecclesiastical, which are incapable of moving along 
with the tide of general improvement, will sooner 
or later be swept away by its progress. The alleged 
infallibility and nnchangeableness of the Romish church, 
constitute the principle of its destruction ; at least if the 
dogma shall be so interpreted as to forbid, though not 
modification of forms, yet the excision of doctrinal accre- 
tions. Many of its leading tenets, as well as observances, 
took their rise in ages when not merely the fimctions of 
conscience, but the laws of belief, were alike undefined and 
disregarded; and when the action of philosophic thought, 
as distinguished fi*om scholastic speculation on the one 
hand, and superstitious or visionary fancies on the other, 
was for the most part unknown ; the result being a medley 
of incongruous elements, offering no basis for intuitive 
assent, and unable to bear the test of the critical investiga- 
tion consequent on the advancement of reason and scientific 
research: — a circumstance not to be overlooked by other 
religious communions, emphatic in denunciation of hierar- 
chical pretences, yet tenacious of things unaccompanied with 
higher credentials than hierarchical dicta or tradition. 

The antidote in either case is to be sought in that 
organon or touchstone of truth, the mind or judgment of 
man, comprehending both the spiritual and intellectual parts 
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of his nature, exercised without allegiance to human 
authority or ecclesiastical jurisdiction : a principle or right 
practically asserted at the Eeformation, and which, though 
"virtually as little conceded hy most of its advocates, as by its 
opponents it is often unpardonably misrepresented, and one 
effect of which, among others of a better kind, has been to 
split up the Christian coinmunity into an almost infinitesimal 
series of sects, each in the main as intolerant as its prede- 
cessor, embraces an element that, properly expanded, will 
not only supply a remedy for existing imperfections, but 
secure the developement and application of truth amid the 
varying phases of society in every stage of its progress. 

Strictly, no doubt, it is the exercise of private judgment 
on one side, without the concession of it on another, which 
has mostly occasioned the multiplicity of sects ; the blame 
of course attaching to the party refusing the right ; and the 
true schismatics, or authors of division, being those who 
impose terms of conmiunion neither demanded by the 
purposes of religious association, nor compatible vrith the 
claims of reason or conscience. 

If ever the principle, so loudly extolled, yet so little 
understood, be fairly carried out, the result will be, not the 
multiplication, but the coalition or annihilation of sects. 

As a concomitant of such a state, and one of its most 
delightful characteristics, controversial topics being excluded 
from association with Christian worship, and reserved for 
discussion in books or the like, the public oflSces of devotion 
would then be of so catholic a nature that all good men, o^ 
those aiming to be such, could unite in them without the 
compromise of opinion, or the exercise of the critical 
faculty in qualifying or rejecting, which enunciations of 
mingled truiii and error, of individual crudities, or systematic 
perversion, inevitably impose on the reflecting. Nor are 
these the rarest of traits in the treatment of subjects by 
many within the pale of a profession that, however respect- 
able for sincerity, or for attainments in certain walks^ is 
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nevertheless, in the province of speculation deemed pecnliarly 
its own, for the most part lagging behind the Thought of an 
age which, if still struggling with the mists of the Past, 
yet, like a landscape with a few gleams of sunshine on the 
hills, is not without the promise of a more extended bright- 
ness. Meanwhile the most candid of minds may be excused 
some degree of impatience under harangues which scarcely 
allow escape from a lurking sense of hollowness, as distin- 
guished rather for rhetorical artifice and pretence, than for 
insight or impartiality. Add that, whatever the fonctiona 
or importance of the Pulpit, to which the Beformation has 
given a prominence requiring a deeper wisdom and more 
enlarged perception than are common, to sustain with efiect, 
no unbiassed thinker can fail to discern, that Truth has not 
the fairest scope under circumstances where, unlike the 
order of things in Parliament or courts of law, the boldest 
assertions, or the most fallacious reasonings, admit no 
challenge, and pass without correction.* 

* For other reasons besides the prevalence of the mischievous 
notion which identifies the utterances of a pulpit with the word of God, 
attention may weU be claimed to the foUowing remarks by one of the 
most acute and conscientious of minds — the late Blanco White; whose 
Life and Eemains, the former chiefly autobiographical, are among the 
most touching records of the conflicts of thought in relation to current 
forms of belief, and the ecclesiastical phenomena with which they are 
connected. 

"Impartial observation of many years has convinced me," says he, 
'* that the established custom of a Sermon as a necessary part of public 
"Worship, is productive of much evil. Strange as it may appear, a false 
meaning attached to the word preaching is the cause of this evil. 
Christianity was established by preaching, i.e. puhlUhing the Gospel '• 
hence it is supposed that discoursing on theological or devotional subjects, 
which is also caUed preaching, has a mysterious power to maini^in Christ- 
ianity, and is a kind of Sacrament, a charm which increases what is 
called Grace in the Soul. Hence the claim which the dullest, the most 
ignorant preachers lay to the respect of the hearers. . . Had I the 
power to make a change in public worship, I should begin by excluding 
the Sermon. I should make religious instruction a thing entirely apart 
from worship : there should be an appointed hour for delivering lectures 
on Christianity : those lectures should be didactic, not declamatory : and, 
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To such a consummation or ideal, however, though lying 
at the very basis of a true spiritual or intellectual freedom, 
there is at present, alas ! scarcely the semblance of approach, 
but rather, by the introduction of sectarian or dogmatic 

as the Christian principle is intended to pervade the whole man and his 
life, they should convey instruction upon every point of morals, upon 
every social duty, every social relation — every thing, in fact, which may 
assist the heart by giving light to the intellect." — Life, vol. i. p. 271, 2. 

Extemporaneous addresses to the Deity apart, which, besides looseness 
or other blemishes of form, are apt to degenerate into virtual addresses 
to the hearers, an assignment of these separate offices might surely be 
made on a principle taking for granted that not all who are capable of 
leading the devotions of a congregation by the correct and feeling 
rehearsal of sundry prayers and praises, such as might be constructed in 
the main out of the English Liturgy, in parts so beautiful, are adequate 
to the more complex and intellectual functions of instruction and 
guidance, which had better indeed be unattempted than intrusted to minds 
with the slightest affinity to the race of ministers that Person speaks of, 
who " enter a pulpit assuming every thing and knowing nothing." 

But however this may be, a proposition of the sort referred to might 
haply win the suffrages of some who would be insensible to any exceUence 
in the scheme of worship laid down by one of England's worthiest sons, 
though belonging to an era and party not pre-eminently distinguished for 
liberality of view. " Quae," [sc. Religio] says Sir Thomas More, in the 
description of his imaginary Commonwealth, *^ quoniam non est ibi apud 
omnes eadem, et universas tamen ejus formse, quanquam varisB ac 
multiplices, in divinse naturaa cultum, velut in uuum finem diversa via 
commigrant ; idcirco nihil in templis visitur auditurve, quod non quadrare 
ad cunctas in commune videatur. Si quod proprium sit cujusquam sectse 
sacrum, id intra domesticos quisque parietes curat. Publica tali peragunt 
ordine, qui nuUi prorsus ex privatis deroget. . . . nullse concipiuntur 
preces, quas non pronunciare quivis inoffensa sua secta possit." — Mori 
Utopia, p. 248 et seq. ed. Foulis. 

A play of words being often much more commodious than the play of 
reason, the mere title of the work from which the extract is taken will 
perhaps suffice to settle the question with some, whom names and associ- 
ations more influence than the deductions of independent thought ; or 
who, unacquainted with the contents of that ingenious and beautiful 
fiction, may be surprised to hear that, on various points in the range of 
social and political philosophy, including topics of practical moment at 
the present day, it comprises, with whatever prelusive or other accom- 
paniments, views that for insight and suggestiveness were singularly in 
advance of the age in which they were propounded. 
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peculiarities in hymns, in prayers, in teaching, in iterations 
of belief, (the latter, if not in effect a note of defiance to 
all dissidents; yet having, as a recitation of opinion, no 
legitimate relation to the professed object of assembly, the 
worship of God,) a contemptuous and antichristian repug- 
nance among many who, bearing the outward insignia 
of religion, are ever prone not merely to substitute the 
shadow for the substance, but to debase the pure element 
of truth by artificial and heterogeneous ingredients. 

The late excellent Dr. Arnold, so far in advance of the 
great mass of theologians, whether in or out of the Estab- 
lishment, but whom a number of transcendant qualities, 
intellectual and religious, failed to liberate fi-om the spells 
that circumstance and tradition often weave around the 
purest and most magnanimous minds, held that creeds in 
public worship should be chanted, '^ as triumphant hymns of 
thanksgiving." But not to urge the polemical origin or the 
intention of most existing creeds ; their form as afiSrmative 
or explanatory, not eucharistic ; or their dry unpoetic 
nature, utterly unfitting them for purposes of devotion ; and 
apart altogether fi'om the question of their truth or false- 
hood, — such an attempt to unite melody with what have 
ever been the most fatal instruments of discord, would not 
materially improve the case, or present a much more benign 
or Christian aspect to sincere dissentients. 

Besides the obstacles to be encountered fi-om the vis inertia 
of the listless, or fi-om the force of custom which, in religion 
as in life, supplies the place of intellect ^th most, a genuine 
catholicity will hardly escape some specious cry about denud- 
ing Christianity of what this, that, or the other may account 
among its characteristic distinctions: though the principle in 
question denudes it in reality of nothing, merely proposing 
to exclude, fi-om occasions of social religious acts, dissocial 
accompaniments, or those speculative interpretations of 
Christianity which convert it into a source of animosities 
unparalleled in the history of any ancient scheme of thought. 
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The infinite is not excluded fi*om the sonl, nor the 
oyershadowing brightness of the Divinity shut out, because 
the dreams or factitious refinements of polemics are left 
behind. 

Meanwhile it would be more consistent in a Protestantism 
which resolves the right and duty of private judgment in 
religion, into the right and duty of judgment in conformity 
with this or that particular standard, to claim the infallibility 
assumed by Rome, than, abjuring the pretension in words, 
to uphold systems characterised by contraction and rigidity, 
utterly incompatible with freedom of belief, and involving 
the practical interdiction of independent thinkers, not 
choosing to surrender their own conscientious convictions to 
the convictions or assurances of others, and loving pariy 
less than Truth. It is no way surprising when the result of 
such interference with principles that constitute the noblest 
birthri^t of humanity, is alienation from religious forms in 
general, as linked with such perversion ; or if the course 
selected by many is that of reUgious cosmopolites or eclectics : 
a class that, till the evolution of a state combining enlai^e- 
ment of view with a juster appreciation of the differences 
belonging to minds variously constituted and moulded, bids 
£Eur to absorb the mass of honest intellectual inquirers, 
accustomed to exercise their own &culties, instead of 
playing the part of echoes with those who having never 
doubted have never thought, or whose efforts have been 
chiefly employed, if not in bringing their creed into harmony 
vrith their position or their pledges, yet in the colouring or 
vindication of notions originally taken upon trust. Be this 
as it may, the number is perpetually augmenting of those 
who, solicitous to contemplate each object of research with 
their own visual organs in preference to the glasses so 
liberally furnished by others, are not indisposed to regard 
the current theologies, encumbered as they are with the 
sophistications of darker times, inventing what learning 
and ingenuity in our own are taxed — rather it may be said 
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are paid — to defend, as presentmg but a meagre or equivocal 
title to the snffirages of mibiassed and reflecting minds. 

It were easy to declaim against eclecticism, as though it 
implied laxity of opinion or principle; yet ^at does it 
denote but selection ? fiEurly constmed, a selection from the 
masses of things propounded as troth, but which are in 
reality a combination of troth and its opposite : for where is 
the system of metaphysics as commonly understood, or of 
the species of philosophy termed theology, that can pretend 
to be unalloyed with error, or that every thinking brain does 
not feel itself called upon in part to repudiate ? Eclecticism, 
rightly interpreted, is but the elimination of the false and 
the retention of the troe; a choosing of the good and 
rejection of the bad. Those who admire the mixture of bad 
things with good may denounce eclecticism ; but with the 
effect of exposing the want of a little more eclecticism in 
the colour and coherence of their own thoughts. 

The cosmopolitan order of mind is essentially akin to the 
eclectic, — the characteristic of both being a freedom that, 
alien from the narrowness of parties and systems, and 
looking at things rather than words, finds its resting-place 
and its home in troth, wherever it may be.* 

Certain it is that what the crowd of those enlisted on the 
side of this or that system of belief may admit or reject, 

* Mephistopheles knew weU the nature of the advice which he 

oBered to a wonld-he yotary of theological science : 

Am beaten let's anoh hier, wenn Ihr nnr Einen hdrt, 
Und anf dee Meistera Worte schwdrt. 
Im ganzen-^haltet each an Worte 1 
Dann geht ihr dnrch die sichre Pforte 
Znm Tempel der Gewiasheit ein. 

Not, ohserve, zum Tempel der Wakrheit — a very different sort of thing ; 

though Certainty and Truth are not seldom confounded, words heing too 

offcen the hasis of the one, and the ready substitute for the other : since, 

as the same interlocutor adds, 

—wo B^p*iffe fehlen, 
Da stent ein Wort znr rechten Zeit sioh ein. 
Mit Worten l&sgt sich trefflich streiten, 
Mit Worten ein System bereiten. 
An Worte lasst sich treflUch glauben, 
Von einem Wort Ifisst keln lotarauben.^jPatise. 
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can be of no transcendant import to the mere searcher after 
truth, as they generally do the one or the other precisely as 
they are taught, and the multiplication of ciphers amounting 
of course to nothing; the only enigma, if so it can be 
called, being the part which mind and philosophy too often 
enact in the affair; a part which, on the whole that of 
mutes, it were impossible to explain but from the tyranny 
of circumstance, or the operation of contempt. Every form 
of Christianity that has hitherto prevailed, will no doubt 
have to undergo a thorough exploration; and with many 
things that uncritical or partial views, or less creditable 
motives, have contrived to interweave with the pure, spiritual, 
benign economy of its Founder, to cast off some now clung 
to as fundamental — that word of elastic force which expands 
or contracts in meaning with each varying creed, — the 
fundamentals of one sect or age being often the heresies or 
nonsense of another. Whatever may be said by the bigots 
of orthodoxy, real or pretended. Truth will have no fair play, 
much less the sway of Love be known, till Christian societies 
shall be modelled on a principle of comprehension, not of 
exclusiveness based on speculative or ceremonial differences, 
when the multiplied appellations, — the stigmas and brands, 
— which serve but as so many watchwords of division, 
shall be merged in a catholic fraternity, united, not in the 
profession of dogmatic subtleties, nor, strictly, dogma of 
any kind, but by the cohesion of a spiritual life, expressing 
itself, in its more conscious or defined operation, in the 
pursuit of truth and goodness ; — an aim that shall not be 
forestalled or paralysed in one direction by an order of 
perception that chanced to prevail some centuries or millen- 
niums before, nor bounded in the other by one-sided or 
factitious rules of appreciation. Genius would not then be 
so commonly scared from theological walks, where the 
suppression of the intellect, if not inculcated as a duty, is 
too frequently demanded in effect; and the spirit to be 
encountered by those who decline to think by dictation, is a 
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fierce and rancorous hostility, or a self-complacent, nninquir- 
ing assumption, as remote from the love of truth as from the 
love of goodness. 



Without in any way resting on the ground of authority 
what may very well claim the support of reason, nothing, I 
presume, is here expressed on the subject of a formal or 
dogmatic creed as a bond of religious fellowship, more than 
may be found in a remark of Dr. Arnold's ; which I take 
the liberty of quoting not only for its substantial coincidence 
with my own views, but as presenting what appears to me 
the only sound or possible basis of Christian union. The 
principle it propounds he calls ** the great philosophical and 
Christian truth, which,'* says he, ** seems to me the very 
truth of truths, — that Christian unity and the perfection of 
Christ's church are independent of theological articles of 
opinion ; consisting in a certain moral state and moral and 
religious affections."* 

Even Southey, much larger hearted than many who abuse 
him for his narrowness, could say, — "I believe that men 
will be judged by their actions and intentions, not their 
creed. I am a Christian ; and so will Turk, Jew, and 
Gentile be in Heaven, if they have lived well according to 
the light which was vouchsafed them." t A caviller might 
possibly be disposed to ask, whether such persons ever do 
live up to the light they possess : but what reason to doubt 
that in a large proportion of instances there is no greater 
disparity between their knowledge and their practice than 
is displayed by the majority of Christians in reference to 
theirs, taking into account the far superior light of the latter, 
and the principles which they nominally admit ? 

Add to all, that were a summary of metaphysico- 
theological dogmata, called a creed, ever so desirable an 

* Life and Correspondence, vol. i. p. 404. 
t Southey's Life, etc. vol. v. p. 12. 
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embodiment of religious conceptions, it would be but 
reasonable to offer something more suited to the exigences 
of awakened minds than the antique formulsB of belief, 
which, however from the intermixture of transcendental 
elements allowing scope to the subtlety of interested 
championship, comprise things unable to bear a moment's 
scrutiny of unsophisticated thought. 

At present indeed the phenomenon is all but hopeless of 
a church, in Leigh Hunt's phrase, ^' professing nothing that 
she does not belieye, and believing nothing that can offend 
the wisest." 





THE BALANCE OF ILL. 



SCALE of ethical adjudication comprehensively 
applied, and constructed on principles different 
from those which identify the conventional or 
traditionary with the absolute and immutable, or which look 
rather to the world without than the world within, would 
present, methinks, no slight traces of deviation from the 
customary estimates. Next to the vice which displays itself 
in utter profligacy or inhumanity, nothing is so odious as 
contraction and obliquity of mind: while of all kinds of 
mental contraction or perversity, that which is sometimes 
associated with religion, and which then assumes the 
character of mental immorality by obscuring the perceptions 
of right, and yielding to prejudice the authority of truth, is 
the least excusable and most hateful. It was this which 
checked, and occasioned to be kept in manuscript, the 
preparations of Cudworth for the completion of his noble 
work, the Intellectual System of the Universe ; a work 
stigmatised by the bigots of the day as the offspring of 
atheism, though one of the most acute and learned attacks 
on atheistic hypotheses that theological literature can boast. 
Were it not that Cudworth is an example of greater fairness 
in stating the arguments of an opponent, than many in 
appreciating those of a friend, it might be somewhat 
difiScult to interpret the blindness which could mistake the 
very drift of a performance, in its general strain sufficiently 
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clear, and not unaccompanied with unequivocal explications 
of its object. " We hope," says he " in our present under- 
taking to make it evident that atheists are no such conjurors 
as (though they hold no spirits) they would be thought to be; 
no such gigantic men of reason, nor profound philosophers, 
but that, notwithstanding all their pretensions to wit, their 
atheism is reaUy nothing else but dfmOia fioKa xoXctt^, a most 
grievous ignorance, sottishness, and stupidity of mind."* 
Here, one would think, were terms perspicuous, not to say 
emphatic enough, to have satisfied natures the most captious 
or perverse. Is it surprising that when such a treatise was 
defamed as the production of an atheist, the enthusiasm of 
the writer should have cooled, and his magnificent design 
have been left unfinished ?t 

The charge however, it must be owned, was nearly as 
candid as that which made Bishop Butler a papist ; and 
not inferior in sagacity to the imputations once cast on Sir 
John Leslie, for his views on Causation. 

In those views, which but opposed the doctrine of necessary 
connexion, he agreed substantially with the great lights of 
philosophy, fi-om Malebranche and Berkeley down to the 
time of its late expounder and historian, Dugald Stewart, 
yet was assailed with the bitterest hostility by professed 
champions of Christianity, as an abettor of atheism ; an 
allegation that might be brought with more logical pertinence 
against the supporters of the opposite theory ; for if the 

* Cudworth's True Litellectaal System of the Universe, vol. i. p. 
381, ed. London, 1820. 

t It has been supposed, from the scheme of the work as laid down in 
the introductory portion, that the piece of the same author on Eternal 
and Immutable Morality, published by Bishop Chandler in 1731, and 
another on Liberty and Necessity, till lately in manuscript, as other 
writings of Cudworth still are, in the British Museum, were intended to 
form the second and third parts of the Intellectual System. In an age 
certainly not distinguished for -pemiry of publications, it seems a reproach, 
if not a subject of wonder, that any performances of Cudworth, imbued 
afl they must be with learning, and with views more or less profound, 
should be suffered to remain unpxinted. 
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Buccessive phenomena of the universe are the result of any 
intrinsic necessity, it is impossible they should not have 
been, or that they should have been otherwise than they 
actually are; consequently all volition of the Deity in their 
production is excluded, as well as the evidences which they 
are supposed to furnish of wisdom or benevolent contrivance. 
Yet these gentlemen, so virulent exemplars of the odiwm, 
theologicwn, which had not in their case the poor plea of 
unselfish fanaticism, no doubt imagined that the concentra- 
tion of their rancour in the, cry of atheism, was what the 
adage calls a feather in the cap; though it requires no 
penetration to perceive, that reasoners of such a stamp, who 
could signalise their pious rage by contending for a dogma 
which involves the self-origination or fatality of all things, 
and the very atheism they denounced, might dispense wilih 
the feather, and substitute a set of bells. I fear that not a 
little of the same temper lurks in many at present against 
the patrons of geology, and indeed against all who have the 
fortune or temerity to think for themselves, and who rever- 
ence truth rather than the figments or idols of tradition.* 

Besides the countless suflferings inflicted on some of the 
noblest minds for their fidelity to conviction, and of which 
it were a mockery to attempt the justification on the plea of 
conscience or of duty, a heart that can see in the negative 
class of ills no small portion of those which depress 
humanity, might well sigh over the number of valuable 
speculations irretrievably lost to the world on account of 

* The controversy to 'which these strictures aUude is now perhaps 
nearly forgotten, though one of considerable curiosity not merely for the 
incidents it comprises, but as illustrating tendencies that fn one shape or 
other continually reappear. It can never be wholly void of literary 
interest as having drawn from Dugald Stewart a narrative of particulars, 
with an assemblage of critical authorities on the question ; and especially 
as having? occasioned the publication of a tract by Dr. Thomas Brown, 
which he ultimately expanded into his profound and subtle Essay on the 
Relation of Cause and Effect. A summary of the dispute was also given 
in a contemporary critique, written I believe by the late Francis Horner,^ 
and displaying more than his usual penetration and ability. 
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that wretched intolerance which, incapable of appreciating 
what bears the stamp of originality, or timorous of innovation 
as children of goblins in the dark, frowns on all who deviate 
from the common standard. I cannot conceive that the 
reflecting men who lived in the darker periods of European 
history — and reflecting men they no doubt contained, if not 
in the same proportion as the thinkers of modem times 
bear to the rest of the community — were dupes of the 
mummeries then in the ascendant ; but seeing it hopeless to 
stem the tide, they probably chose to indemnify themselves 
for outward acquiescence by secret contempt ; or if of 
benigner mould, filled rather with grief than scorn, retired 
from the region of dogma and pretence, to the nourishment 
of gentle and purifying thoughts. 

Few have the force or philosophic prowess necessary to 
encounter the rage of bigotry, which, deaf alike to the 
dictates of justice and charity, it were no breach of either 
to pronounce a'fEir direr ill than all desolating floods, — than 
fire, sword, famine, or pestilence. Bigotry, though some- 
times in alliance with powers that but debase themselves by 
the spurious association, is a monster of so thick and obtuse 
a make, that in combating him we must lay aside our finer 
weapons, and have recourse to those of duller but more 
serviceable temper. We must sheathe the scimitar, and take 
up the battle-axe or hammer. 



Of the fact that some, and I doubt not many, in the 
mediaeval times, could rise above the mists of prescription 
and phantasm, and seize on the vital elements of Christianity, 
with little deterioration from the artificial theories which act 
upon it but as the bars of a grated prison on the light, we 
are not without evidence in that inestimable manual of 
devotion, the De Imitatione Christi ; a work that, however 
tinctured with mystic or ascetic colourings, or occasionally 
with long-descended errors of belief-^though not of course 
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in conjunction with the nnreasonableness belonging to their 
defenders in the present day — unites the loftiest aspirations 
of purity and fiEuth, with remarkable penetration into human 
nature, and a spirit of meekest lowliness and love. 

It is a curious circumstance, hardly to be interpreted by 
a philosophy which, governed rather by words than things, 
explodes itself in parfy or indiscriminate censure, that so 
many beautiful devotional works have appeared in the 
Bomish communion ; not to mention the extreme beauty, 
both for poetry and devotion, of several of her Latin hymns. 
It were obvious however to remark, that independentiy of 
characteristics in the Catholic system which might seem to 
&vour the sentiment of devotion, not a few Protestant 
compositions in which it is embodied, sufficientiy attest its 
capability of amalgamation with doctrinal alloy. 





ATHEISM. 



JT were scarcely the dream of an idle fancy to 
compare the ideas apt to shape themselves in the 
minds of men on the nature of objects transcend- 
ing the limits of the material, to the vague guesses that a 
person who has passed aU his days in a darksome cave or 
dungeon might be supposed to make respecting the scenery 
of the world without — its woods and plains and mountains 
— the vast and multitudinous ocean — the pomp of the 
starry firmament. For as the genuineness of thought 
depends on its conformity to truth, relative or absolute, and 
as the types of things invisible and divine are but dimly 
presented in those addressed to the eye or ear, so the con- 
centration of the fair and good in the infinite Spirit may 
hardly be otherwise than impotently, and as in fragments, 
apprehended by minds not merely bounded in their capa- 
cities, but swayed by the manifold influences of sense ; so 
as less to resemble a lake in calmer moments when reflecting 
the imagery of the earth and sky, than as ruffled by a 
breeze, allowing no picture, but partial light or shade, on its 
surface. Take from the popular conception of God aU that 
is degrading, incongruous, and utterly inadequate, and what 
is the residuum of belief ? The idea which most persons 
form of the Divine Nature resembles the figure that 
Nebuchadnezzar beheld in his dream ; of which, though a 
certain portion consisted of gold, the greater part was 
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composed of inferior or debasing ingredients. Some notions 
entertained of the Deity may accord with the standard 
of philosophy and truth, but are commonly alloyed by 
others which are the offspring only of imagination or 
desire, coloured too by the habits and idiosyncrasies of each 
individual, and at best scarce rising above a species of 
refined anthropomorphism : so that on the principles here 
noted, the proposition were no paradox, that none but 
minds purified and enlarged can be considered as exempt 
from the imputation of a comparative atheism ; a negation, 
if not of the existence, yet of qualities constituting the 
perfection, of a Great First Cause ; the result being a sort 
of phantasm or monster, differing from the objects of a 
ruder adoration chiefly in having no visible embodiment or 
other outward expression.* And by the same rule, unless 
words are to be held as exact equivalents, and not rather 
types or partial suggesters, of things, even the most 
expanded and sublime thinkers on the subject of the Divine 
essence, looking at the boundless discrepancy between their 
conceptions of the uncreated Spirit and the incomprehensible 

* It may seem coTiouB that the author of the epistle to the 
Ephesians, in describing the former condition of the persons composing 
the Christian community he addresses, represents them (ch. ii. 12) as 
SB€oi ; a designation 'which, understood, as 4some propose, in the sense of 
atheistie, would be sufficiently remarkable, applied to those who, at the 
period in question, being notorious for the practice of idolatry, could not 
have been without the acknowledgment of a divinity, little as they might 
know of the nature or attributes of the true Divinity. The word how- 
ever — surely not to be so rendered in this passage, though often employed 
in that signification against the primitive Christians as not recognising 
the gods of Pagan worship — would seem to have rather an objective than 
a subjective import, implying, to be without the approval or complacency 
of God ; somewhat as in the CEdipus Tyrannus of Sophocles, (v. 661, 
where it is conjoined with the epithet axfiCKos) and not unfrequently in 
the Greek tragedians : an interpretation which would yield a consis- 
tent meaning in connexion with the clause, iXmba, fiff €xovt€s, having no 
hope — (i.e. apparently, of the blessings promised in the covenants 
referred to) — xai aOtoi, and without God; i.e. without the Divine favour 
or approbation. The prevalent classical sense of impious^ godlessy would 
less accord with the seining scope of the writer. 
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reality, are little warranted to plume themselves in assuming 
the title of theists : — ^for how much of God does any one 
grasp in using the name God, or meditating the infinity of 
which it is the symbol ? Or in using terms expressive of 
his several attributes, as eternity, unchangeableness, omni- 
presence, what does he do but employ a sort of algebraical 
signs standing for certain unknown particulars? The 
reflection were melancholy as well as appalling, did we not 
remember that the sentiment or intuitive conviction of a 
God, which in truth lies in the depth of all hearts, is more 
essential than the philosophic conception, and may exert a 
not unelevating sway amid the imperfect, not to say the 
gross or perverted forms, in which it is often arrayed. 
Every man, in short, has a Deity of his own — the shadow 
projected firom the image of his own mind — the precise 
representative of his capacity of intellectual and spiritual 
appreciation :-^^o that the Athenian inscription, 'Ayv^art^ 
ecy, " to the unknown God," might with more or less truth 
be written on the various adorations, thoughts, and praises 
that, like arrows shot towards the stars, are directed to H^e 
Nameless One throned in immensity. 

In the popular or conventional sense in which language, 
on this topic in particular, is frequently to be understood, a 
substratum of truth will perhaps be found in the position 
asserted by some acute reasoners, that every deviation from 
right involves a mixture of the atheistic element. '' In all 
Bins whatsoever," says Chillingworth, in a discourse replete 
with the eloquence of powerful impassioned thought, and 
who, a right honest and rare logician, was scarcely so rare 
in being a breaker of others' images with weapons no less 
applicable to his own, '' there is some quantity of atheism, 
though the sins be but of an ordinary size and rank." 
Of this at least we may be sure, that a person who com- 
bines a speculative acknowledgment of a God with the 
practical defiance of his laws, is not a whit better — rather 
indeed a good deal worse — ^than one who combines a specu- 
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lative denial of his existence with benevolence and integrity 
of character. 

A slight reflection on the principle of a belief in the 
Deity, as in its essence intaitive and connatural, though 
capable, in a dogmatic shape, of being effaced or rejected, 
would help us to decide, were there any inclination to 
dispute, another question. It has been affirmed that a 
nation of atheists could not exist ; a proposition for combat- 
ing which Bayle was assailed with the fiercest invectiyes, 
but whose falsehood is sufficiently apparent on the most 
superficial glance. Should it be alleged that the hypothesis 
relates to those who admit no kind of deities, one might 
demand in what respect the superstitious and often san- 
guinary creed of pagans is conducive to social order ; not to 
urge the arguments which may be drawn from the structure 
of human nature, or the obligations imposed by the necessity 
of circumstances. Laws, though presupposing a moral 
constitution in man, framed to the distinctions of right and 
wrong, and, as requiring to be accordant with the immut- 
able principles of equity, appealing to the ethical sense, 
are founded on a perception not of divine but human 
relations ; and their observance depends not on any article 
of theological or spiritual belief, but partly on the natural 
sentiment of justice, partly on a recognition of their utility 
as instruments of public convenience, or a fear of th^ pen- 
alties attached to their infringement. To assert that a belief 
in the existence of the Deity is essential to the prevention 
of anarchy, or the maintenance of civil enactments found 
by experience to be indispensable, or subservient to the 
welfare of the body politic, were as reasonable as to con- 
tend that the belief is necessary to induce a man to pluck 
his finger out of the fire, or to avoid throwing himself from 
the brink of a precipice. 

Yet on such pitiful pretences as these, some affect to 
vindicate the prosecution of atheists as disturbers of society. 
But not to insist on the constitution of society as a coalition 
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of expedience grafted on the love of kind, I beg leave to 
submit a remark or two by one of the noblest intellects that 
England has produced, and who was so far from the least 
taint of atheism that he could declare, ** I had rather believe 
all the fables in the legend, and the Talmud, and the 
Alcoran, than that this universal frame is without a mind." 
Lord Bacon, in comparing atheism and superstition — of 
which, by the way, he presents the same relative estimate 
as Plutarch — after afl&rming that ** it were better to have 
no opinion of God at all, than such an opinion as is 
unworthy of him," observes, "Atheism leaves a man to 
sense, to philosophy, to natural piety, to laws, to reputation ; 
all which may be guides to an outward moral virtue, though 
religion were not : but superstition dismounts all these, and 
erecteth an absolute monarchy in the minds of men. 
Therefore atheism did never perturb states ; for it makes 
men wary of themselves, as looking no farther : and we see 
the times inclined to atheism, as the time of Augustus 
CflBsar, were civil times. But superstition hath been the 
confusion of many states ; and bringeth in a new primum 
mobile, that ravisheth all the spheres of government." 

There is hardly indeed a more curious inconsistency, or 
example of self-confutation, than has been well pointed out 
in those who deny that a nation of atheists can exist, and 
yet maintain that the Chinese are atheists — the most 
orderly and peaceable nation under the sun. 

It were needless to remark that atheism, whether as a 
speculative principle, or the symbol of a class, will never be 
weakened by illegitimate methods of attack, much less by 
the loose application of the word, common to minds that 
supply the want of discrimination and thought by narrow 
or acrimonious feelings ; the stigma having been affixed in 
ancient times to those who held the Unity of God, in oppo- 
sition to the polytheistic systems of the multitude ; and in 
modem times to many a conspicuous assailant of popular 
religious error, or forms of superstition. Nor is the 
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celebrated paradox of Foster,* — that infinity of knowledge, 
or an attribute of Divinity itself, would be necessary before 
a person could say, I know there is no God, — much more 
than a rhetorical flourish. For, first, there are few or none 
that would deliberately say they know, or have an absolute 
certainty, that there is no God : and, secondly, if it were 
otherwise, the futility of the position, as resting on the 
possible disclosures which omniscience might fiimish, is 
apparent from the circumstance that it would be equally 
valid in support of the existence of any being whatever that 
fjEuicy might choose to place in the sphere of the invisible. 

Of similar worth is the famous argument of Pascal, which 
reduces the question of the existence of God to a mere 
wager, turning on a balance of profit or loss ; as, apart from 
the untenableness of the assertions that it is absolutely 
necessary (in the sense, that is, of inevitable,) to take the 
afi&rmative or negative side, and that reason is no more in 
favour of the one than the other, t an admission — it could 
not be called belief — of his existence on. principles so 
thoroughly selfish, would be no better, to say the least, than 
a denial of it through oversight or mistaken apprehensions 
of the evidence. 

With regard to the problem of final causes, often no less 
narrowly than presumptuously treated in other respects than 
as an element in the atheistic controversy, the soundness of 
the superstructure of course depends on the solidity of the 
basis ; which is not to be settled by affirming, with the 
so-called Natural theologians, that design implies a 
designer; which were a truism or self-evident proposition, 
taking for granted, or rather not touching, the point to be 
established ; but by showing reason to believe that the class 
of phenomena adduced in illustration of this or that design^ 

* In the Essay on a Man's writing Memoirs of Himself. 

t "Dieu est, ou il n'est pas. Mais de quel c6t6 pencherons-nous ? 
La raison n'y peut rien determiner/' ..." Yotre raison n'est pas 
plus bless^e, puisqu' il feut n^cessairement choisir, en choisissant I'un que 
rautre."'Fen04es, p. 146, 7, Havef b ed. 

K 
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in the sense of an end fdlfilled, and which constitute a tai 
less nmnber than those in which sach a characteristic is 
nntraceable, can be referred to no other principle or law in 
nature. For instance, the forms of crystallization or of 
frost-worky with myriads of other phenomena that might be 
mentioned, seem hardly explainable on any known theory of 
teleology, especially if restricted to a system of ends 
distinguished by their bearing on utility. Passing by the 
consideration tiiat with perceptive agents in particular, 
certain qnalities or states of objects may be rendered 
available, without being intended, for certain purposes, the 
question may arise, whether, in cases which appear to 
indicate express arrangements for the production of specific 
results, the seeming adaptation is not rather to be interpreted 
on grounds analogous to those alleged as to crystallization 
and the like ; and whether the whole series of physical 
sequences, indicative as they are of order, correlation, 
harmony. Thought, may not be resolvable into higher and 
more comprehensive laws, or ultimately into some one 
principle or Idea, in which all the several sciences shall find 
their centre and their key, while revealing itself chiefly as 
the unity of action of a Divine Will and ever creative 
Intelligence. But be this as it may, to speak oi final 
causes, in the absolute sense, is what can scarcely belong to 
beings unpossessed of infinitude ; certainly not to ourselves, 
to whom the issues as the origin of all things are wrapped 
in impenetrable darkness. 

There is a singular species of philosophy which, under 
the guise of religious reverence, would set up a kind of 
antithesis between Law and Deity ; as if the recognition of 
the former, in the varied phenomena of the universe, were 
tantamount to a denial of the latter : though Law, without 
which there is no evidence of Mind, is the very impress and 
revelation of a God. 

Leaving however the notice of reasonings on the subject 
of an atheism which the constitution of human nature, and 
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the testimony of het, would alike show to be but rare, those 
I account not least atheistic in spirit and effect, who from 
the tyranny of passion, or the perversion of systems elevat- 
ing tiie mechanical or ritual above the divine, disparage 
the voice of God as speaking in the conscience. It is 
a strange though common hallucination, indeed, which 
traces God in matter rather than in mind ; in symbolic 
or artificial presentments, rather than in the life and 
inspiration of the human soul. 





MASQUERADES, IDEAL AND RELIGIOUS. 



[HE mythological fictions of antiquity, in their origin 
but the expression of the poetic and religious 
sentiment of an unscientific age, requiring no 
historical basis for the belief, and without the species of 
culture implied in abstract or speculative thought, have since 
received a frequent colouring of allegorical interpretation, as 
though intended to convey truth through the medium of 
fable ; allegory being an element of which, if there are a 
few faint glimmerings in the divine legends, there are surely 
none in the heroic. 

Akin to the illusion which discovers allegory in poetic 
tradition, is that which transmutes legend into fact, or 
supplies the deficiencies of fact by a later produce of fable ; 
as in the attempts, common to nations in a certain stage of 
progression, to assign a definite historical character, often 
with a halo of preternatural accompaniments, to beliefs or 
usages which, not being clearly traceable to their sourcoB, 
have the hiatus filled up by an overgrowth of fancy, slowly 
and unconsciously superinduced, in unrecording and uncriticsil 
ages, as a ready solution of things referable to a number of 
remote and complicated influences. 

It is not difficult to perceive, amid several points of 
discordance, an affinity between Plato's position, that nothing 
is true but the intellectual — the rh Syra, or supersensuous, 
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archetypal forms of things — and Berkeley's theory respect- 
ing the non-existence of a material universe: a theory 
which, as referring the whole world of thought, with outward 
phenomena, so called, as a part of it, to the direct operation 
of the Deity, acting by certain laws, differs from the scheme 
of Spinoza — often strangely misconceived, and no less 
one-sidedly denounced — but in resolving such phenomena 
into ideas, in the sense of mental states, instead of into the 
quality of appearance or mode of extension as an attribute 
of the Infinite Spirit ; and in admitting a plurality of self- 
subsisting minds instead of One : though the notioil of self- 
subsistence under such a condition of being would probably, 
confronted with the Spinozistic hypothesis, reduce itself 
chiefly to a difference of exposition.* 

The groundwork of the Platonic reasoning, in relation . 
to that Truth or Beality which, having its highest expression 
in God, is summed up as t6 8p, or that which is, appears to 
be, that abstract qualities or essences, in other words, the 
ideas we express by general terms, have an actual existence 
apart from the mind, and are capable of being apprehended 
as such, irrespective of the substances *to which they belong: 
a thesis kindred if not identical with that which divided the 
celebrated sects of scholastic philosophers, the Nominalists 
and Bealists, anterior to the revival of letters ; and involving, 
besides inadvertence to the process of thought on which the 
so-styled universals are dependent, an oversight or partial 
perception of the principle, now beyond dispute, that the sum 
of our knowledge in regard to any thing, mental or material, 
is confined to properties. Nor, I may add, is it possible to 
conceive of knowledge, in any future state, or combination 
of circumstances, that can include aught but properties : so 

* The untenableness of some of the popular ideas aboat Spinoza's 
metaphysical views, is sufficiently exposed in Lewes's Biographical 
History of Philosophy, and in an admirable piece appended to the 
Characteristics of Qoethe, vol. iii. p. 265 et seq, 
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that to speak of knowing the essences, in distinction from 
the qualities, of objects, is but a play of words without 
meaning. Yet it is in such a way that some, affecting to 
evade the pressure of certain gratuitous enigmas by the 
allegation of others, entertain themselves with a species of 
jargon in dilating on our ignorance of the natvre of Life, 
for instance, or what they call the Vital Principle ; which, 
as an entity, or something distinct from the aggregate of 
phenomena which the term Life represents, is a nullity, or 
figment of imagination. But the reproduction of exploded 
ohimerafif is a practice which suits alike the indolence of the 
unreflecting, and the prepossessions of the party-minded. 

The abstruseness of the forms in which speculative 
conceptions sometimes clothe themselves, is in few cases 
perhaps more remarkable than in the famous triad of 
principles in the Platonic theosophy ; where, not without a 
certain intellectual coherence in the order of relationship, 
after Unity or Goodness, (To cV or T6ya$6v,) the supreme and 
only underived existence, Intellect or Reason (NoCs or A6yos) 
is placed before Soul (*vx^), the spirit or active energy.* 

To what extent, by the way, the Alexandrian or other 
speculators of the Christian school may have been influenced 
by such an ideal in their transcendental refinements on the 
subject of the Divine essence, the curiosities of metaphysical 
or theological science can alone determine, t 

* Oadworih'8 Intellectual System, vol. ii. pp. 311, 389 et seq. 
Berkeley's Siris, { 362. 

t The learning of the sabjeot, so far as materiala for an opinion are 
concerned, is pretty well exhausted by Cudworth, ch. iv. sect. 36. ; with 
the copious and elaborate, though sometimes narrow or captious, notes of 
Hosheim. 

On the topic thus broached I would merely add, that the question is 
not strictly what were the precise views of Plato himself, but how far the 
notions alluded to, or similar ones, which were early promulgated by 
some of his most distinguished admirers, Jewish or Gentile, of Alexandria, 
and in particular by Fhilo and Plotinus, had an historical and speculative 
bearing on the subsequent eoclesiastioal efforts to form or fix dogmatically 
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I HAVE sometimes thought that if there were a kind 
of ocoult power or talisman that should have somewhat the 
effect of Ifthiniel's spear in transmuting fictitious things into 
their real natnreB, the result of its application to systems 
and beliefs erected in the name of Ghristianity, would be 
almost as surprising as any of the metamorphoses described 
by Chid, or as the sudden disappearance of Aladdin's palace 
in the Arabian story. As it is, shadows too commonly pass 
for substance; Error clothes herself in the garb and the 
insignia of Truth ; while purity and aspiration and love are 
well nigh forgotten amidst a narrowness that, binding itself 
to the Past, disowns the claims of conscience altogether, or 
with singular infelicity attempts to combine the recognition 
of those claims with a virtual prohibition of inquiry less 
shackled than its own. Meanwhile the impartial spectator 
must needs smile or sigh over infringements of the very 
essence of Christianity, under sanctimonious pretences in the 
maintenance of its artificial or diseased excrescences. 

Not less curious or chimerical than the project of the 
alchemists to turn the baser metals into gold, is the spiritual 
hallucination which dreams of infusing into dead forms, or 
obsolete interpretations of the mysteries that enshroud us, a 
significance and a power more adapted to the necessities of 
advancing intelligence ; the result being intellectually a 
confused and incongruous assemblage of things, and in 
practice but a species of galvanic agitation, taken or palmed 
off for vital activity. 

There is scarcely indeed a more perverting operation than 
the inculcation of mere dogmas or forms, which, reft of 
the diviner elements that once perhaps they enshrined, and 
held without the fiEdmess or candour belonging to insight 
and expansion, are, in reference to the conflicts of the inner 

certam metApbysical conceptions of the Divine nature. That there was 
a connexion of the kind, no one at all acqoainted with the history of Neo- 
Platonism, and the formation of Church opinion, can entertain a doubt. 
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life, bat as those eidola in epic story, which a hostile diTinity 
sometimes sends forth to mislead or waste the efforts of 
particnlar combatants — the forms being emblematic of a 
corporeal image from which the spirit has departed ; and the 
dogmas, if not erroneous or doubtfdl in themselves, or 
linked with circmnstances that neutralise their worth, yet 
propounded with an imperiousness alien alike to the exercise 
of reason, and to all that makes assent of moral value. 
They who are too servile or too vain to think, or whose 
thoughts run but in grooves, are conmionly the least willing 
to let others think; sometimes on the pretext that free 
thought — to wit, thought unpatronised by themselves — 
leads to free or licentious action : a self-complacent 
species of allegation, that, applied to the unfettered use of 
intellect in the search of truth, or in the scrutiny of 
systems professing to unfold the higher relations and the 
destiny of man, is no less Mse in philosophy than at war 
with fact. 

At first sight it may appear remarkable that persons 
not without intelligence and accomplishments in the general 
walks of inquiry, should so often remain in comparative 
estrangement from those relating to the principles and 
foundations of belief, content with the few vague or indefen- 
sible notions passively received in the infancy of the faculties, 
or current in the circles to which they happen to belong. 
Yet irrespective of those whom interest or habit or the 
engrossing nature of affairs has led to the acceptance of a 
prescriptive creed, a slight reflection will abate the wonder 
that men of expanded and philosophic mind are seldom 
allured by a subject, the prosecution of which for the most 
part beginning with assent instead of examination, is apt to 
be followed by an insolence which, relying on the plaudits of 
those whom it has helped to sophisticate, denounces inde- 
pendent thought as a species of impiety, and its conclusions 
as the result of self-willed pertinacity or aberration. 
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On the principle which estimates the magnitude of an 
eyil by its relation to the higher parts of our nature, the 
philosophy were surely defective that, not insensible to the 
concentration of wrong in slavery of the person, can over- 
look the mote piteous intellectual slavery comprehended in 
subscription or its equivalent; which, binding professed 
teachers of truth and duty, contravenes a duty the most 
sacred, — that of allowing &ir play to inquiry and convic- 
tion : — a slavery scarcely the less piteous that so many of 
its subjects are unconscious of their chains, or advocates for 
the surrender of a liberty which ought to be dearer than life. 

It is but of a piece with the policy which prevents the 
unbiassed exercise of thought, that Legislatures so often 
presume to interdict its expression when at variance with 
this or the other standard of belief: a stigma from which 
our own country is not yet entirely free, where pains or civil 
disabilities attaching to the avowal of certain speculative 
tenets, prosecutions on that score are still sanctioned by law, 
however rarely disgracing its courts of administration. Not 
to mention the refusal of copyright protection to one of 
Byron's grandest efforts, " matching Milton," as Sir Walter 
Scott phrased it, '' on his own ground," and which, as a 
poetic creation, there was less pretence for visiting with 
legal anathema, there are not wanting later examples of the 
infliction of penalties, as well as the withholding of civil 
rights, for the utterance of certain metaphysical or religious 
opinions ; — all this too in virtue of law still unrepealed, and 
which awaits but the ascendancy of anti-liberal or time- 
serving influences to assert itself in the proscription of 
inquiry and discussion, other than partial and unsatisfo^^tory, 
on some of the highest questions that can engage the 
human intellect. 

The right of private judgment, which has played so 
conspicuous a part in the controversies of modem times, is 
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a specious ecclesiastical cry, uttered with volubility by most 
religious parties, apparently without the slightest perception 
that in the existing constitution of churches and sects, the 
thing itself is a nullity. For to what does the right amount 
where the result of its operation is expressed in conclusions 
opposed to the beliefs of a sect or coterie ? To the right 
of separation ! — a right idrtually not refused by the church 
of Borne or any church in Christendom, — autos de fi and 
the like being now, I presume, unrecognised by Papist as 
by Protestant. It is remarkable that the Bomish church, 
which, based theologically on the mental prostration of its 
adherents, denounces the principle of private judgment in 
words, yet, certam points deemed cardinal excepted, allows 
considerable latitude to its exercise in fact ; while Protestant 
denominations, who hold it theoretically in its widest limits, 
unblushingly contravene it in practice, — not only tabooing 
this or that particular tenet, by a neophobia conmion alike 
to worshippers of form, and to intellects never fairly 
awakened, but setting up creeds and subscriptions as 
perpetual guarantees against freedom of opinion. So the 
sufficiency of Scripture, or as ChilKngworth phrases it, "the 
Bible, the Bible only,'' is a favourite topic of declamation 
with many, not least tenacious in the imposition of those 
shackles which make it a mere fiction and pretence ; and who 
perchance, in a capacity admitting public demonstration of 
the relation between them and the rule, see fit to give their 
own hebdomadal additions or deviations : — ^a pleasantry no 
less curious than the circumstance, that not a few of this 
genus, though with the slenderest apparatus of gifts, human 
or divine, are in the habit of applying to themselves the 
descriptions, and assuming the most characteristic preroga- 
tives, of aposties or prophets, with the modest exception of 
the claim to miraculous performances. 

The perversity of thought often wrapped up in the 
maintenance of systems having their prevailing support in 
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precksription, is not least perceptible in the specnlatire tone 
of some who appear to entertain a particular scropnlosity 
about the disturbance of inyeterate opinions, though with- 
out any corresponding nicety as to their origin or correctness. 
"What, say they, is the utility of pulling down without 
building up ? or why demolish eyen a crazy tenement if you 
haye none to offer in its stead ? Perchance another, some- 
what less crazy, is ready to be offered ; but be this as it 
may, there can be but one question with intellects honestly 
disposed : — ^Are the tenets assailed true or untrue ? If the 
latter, where is the harm of their exposure, unless it is a 
pity for men to be disposselssed of what is fiJse ? But the 
utility of the objection will appear by changing the 
metaphor. Errors are diseases; the more dangerous in 
proportion to the importance of the subjects to which they 
relate. Is it desirable to have disease ? or shall it be said 
that while it is proper to driye away distempers from the 
body, it is wrong to expel the more formidable maladies of 
the mind ? — not to mention that the removal of disease is 
itself a species of health, or at any rate essential to its 
enjoyment. Why condemn a certain kind of good, because 
it is not a good of another kind ? or disparage a thing which 
is good as fiEir as it goes, because it &ils to reach a point 
that you might wish to see attained ? as though you would 
quarrel with a man who makes you a present of five hundred 
pounds, because it is not a sum of five thousand.' Why 
censure too by implication the Wisdom that apportions a 
variety of endowments among men, investing some with a 
pre-eminent capacity for the detection of fjdsehood, and 
others with a power of illustrating or enforcing positive 
truth? Why — but there is no end to the absurdities 
comprehended in the sophistical pretence, leading not 
unfrequently to the palliation or active support of stereo- 
typed forms of belief, which, more or less fictitious in their 
nature, are not least detrimental to those who lend their 
influence or resources to the propagation of the delusion. 
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When people come to the possession of their wits, their 
scnipulosity will take the shape of doubts, not only as to 
the bene7olenee of the principle in relation to others, but as 
to the superlative wisdom of assisting in their own deterio- 
ration, by alliance with a narrowness that pins its fedth 
to formularies, or unreflecting religious guides, perchance 
patrons of a theological sliding-scale, which, originally set 
up by advocates of Rome to mark the slightest deviation 
from her dogmas as the first step in descent towards infi- 
delity, atheism, or what not, is ever and anon reproduced by 
others, more or less distant from the summit, in deprecation 
of opinions in advance of their own. 

They who can so far lose sight of the question of Truth as 
to make it a reproach to any views that they are negations, 
little dream perhaps that logically every denial implies an 
afiBrmation, as every afi&rmation, their own most cherished 
deductions not excepted, is resolvable into a negative propo- 
sition; whether or not the negation is miserable, as the 
phrase goes, being a circumstance which depends on 
evidence, and not on a play of words. To deny fiEdsity and 
illusion, at least, were surely neither ignoble nor unne- 
cessary; especially if blended with things of an opposite 
nature, that are weakened or debased by the spurious 
amalgamation. It seems to be forgotten by many that 
Protestantism itself is, in origin and name if not in essence, 
but a system of negation : while the positive in theology, 
of which they are so much enamoured, may be found to 
perfection in the teaching of a Church to which Protes- 
tantism is supposed to stand in some slight antithesis.* 

* It is well observed by De Wette, in the beautiful dedication of a 
portion of his Commentary to his friend Liicke, that while negative 
criticism incites to feurther investigation, and if refuted leaves a positive 
result, positive criticism, on the contrary, not only lulls asleep, but on 
the refutation of its often feJse combinations, yields a mere negative 
result, whose whole worth consists in freeing from error that one would 
rather have have been without. ** Die negative Eritik reizt zum weitem 
Forachen, und findet sie ihre Widerlegung, so ist ein positives Ergebniss 
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What is called a love to the tnith, is often nothing 
but intolerance, and love to traditional error; and many 
who seem fond of putting fiedth before charity, only deceive 
themselves by substituting a narrow and exclusive belief for 
one which is comprehensive and benign. 

Leavinq to Bishop Warburton the somewhat irreverent 
but witty remark, who in defining orthodoxy said, " Ortho- 
doxy is my doxy, and heterodoxy is another man's," yet 
thus much I will venture to assert, that the fabrication of 
the former word as the symbol of its authors, was so far at 
least appropriate as the symbol of their arrogance ; — ^that 
its current application is not a whit more entitled to respect i 
— ^while a person has only to baptize his prejudices or 
crudities with the name, and unless imbued with rare 
principle or amenity, there are few breaches of honour, and 
none of benevolence, which he is not prepared to practise in 
their support. A bigot can never reason, even if fiedmess 
requires the admission that possibly he may be honest. 

It remains however to hope that the causes which 
have issued in the production of ten thousand popes instead 
of one, will contribute to the emancipation of the general 
mind ; for amid the contradictory pretensions of these rival 
infallibilities, who with a spark of sense but must despise 
them all ? 

gewonnen; die positive hingegen schlafert ein, und die Widerlegung 
ihrer oft ■fjEdschen Oombinstionen bringt ein negativeB Ergebniss, das 
weiter keinen Werth hat, als dass man eines Irrthumfl los wird, dessea 
man lieber iiberhoben gewesen ware." 






THEORIES OF HUMAN NATURE. 




jULFHiMENT of the Sage's prescription, Know 
Thyself, might seem abstractedly among the 
easiest of tasks; as nothing is, so te speak, 
nearer to us than ourselves ; while the sum of our existence 
is only an extension of the consciousness which forms the 
very materials of the knowledge. Yet, easy or not of 
acquisition, such an attainment would not merely afford an 
insight into the qualities or peculiarities of the individual, 
his weakness and his strength, but throw light on the com- 
position and character of the species, each member of which 
is essentially a type or an epitome of the rest ; — while some 
assistance at least would thus be furnished in estimating 
the varieties of speculative view in relation to the structure 
and prevalent working of an Organism so complex and 
mysterious as Man. Happily there is no dearth of means, 
logical or experimental, to aid us in such an inquiry. 

The proposition that human nature is totally depraved, 
is one of those traditional formulas which, invented by 
theological partizans, and received without the scrutiny 
exacted by a philosophy that looks into the realities of 
things, but vitiate or pervert truth by their radical incon- 
gruity, or the accompanying admixture of error. If nothing 
more be meant than that man, viewed in his living and 
prevailing phases, is so estranged from the nobler ends of 
existence as to be bounded in his aspirations to the terrene 
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and the transient, or that unaffected by influences higher 
than himself, he will never rise to the apprehension or love 
of the divine and the beautiful, the proposition is correct, 
though the language is fiaulty. But if it imply that no kind 
or portion of moral excellence resides naturally in man, or 
that the structure of his nature is not essentially a moral 
one — to say nothing of elements linking it with the unseen 
and eternal — it is unsupported by Scripture, and decisively 
confuted by fact. Are not benevolence, filial and parental 
affection, pity, gratitude, generosity of disposition, the love 
of justice, in themselves morally good, and parts of the 
nature which God has communicated to mankind? Or are 
they peculiar to the renovated or religious character, in 
contravention of the axiom avowed even by those who talk 
thus fallaciously, that man's nature, in its widest aberration, 
is not without traces of its divine original, or fragments of 
beauty and magnificence ? Are children wholly depraved, 
of whom, dying in infancy, no one afiects to doubt the 
future happiness? Or what is the import of that total 
depravity which forms no barrier to admission into Paradise ? 
It cannot be pretended that because the principles just 
specified are originally implanted in man, and exist inde- 
pendently of his own cultivation, they are not intrinsically 
good : for though they contain nothing in the least merito- 
rious — in the sense, that is, in which angelic purity is not 
meritorious — and though the participation of a temper or 
habit of mind having its chief impulses and its resting-place 
in God, comprehends something far nobler, yet their very 
nature demonstrates their excellence : — for it were a mis- 
taken assumption that goodness, which in its higher forms 
partakes the character of a spiritual instinct, cannot exist 
in its lower but as consciovs obedience to divine law. 
Perhaps it will be alleged that similar qualities are observ- 
able in the brute creation ; but not to repeat the observation 
just made, or urge the difference arising firom the un4isputed 
supremacy of conscience in man, and its co-existence with 
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the religions element, the objection would only serve to 
establish the probability that brutes are not merely endowed 
with an intellectual principle, and with affections which 
challenge a loving admiration, but in some instances display 
a sort of moral sense : a supposition which it may be easier 
to ridicule than to refute, or show its disagreement with 
tsict, or the deductions of psychological lore. 

Instead of human nature being totally depraved, it would 
bespeak strange shallowness of perception, or a sophistical 
use of language, to maintain that there is a solitary speci- 
men of a man totally depraved. 

The ethical system of Bishop Butler, which the attacks 
of a one-sided theology but leave as impregnable as before, 
is built throughout on the position, that the constituents of 
man's nature are such, whatever the influences or modifica- 
tions it may have received, as not only to furnish the means 
of determining the relation between the several fEu^ulties of 
which it is composed, but to render him a subject of moral 
obligation in the absence of any external law or revelation, 
and without the sanctions derived from a future existence. 

According to this profound thinker, (and I may add, 
according to Scripture and to truth, often as both have been 
perverted in support of the contrary,) the constitution of 
human nature is no less adapted to goodness, than a watch, 
with its respective parts adjusted to each other, is adapted 
to show the time : — so that sin, instead of being natural, as 
some vainly pretend, is, properly speaking, t^nnatural — a 
contradiction and a violence to the very structure of our 
being.* 

* The delineation of the Bishop's scheme will be found in the first 
three of the Sermons preached at Uie Bolls, and in the pre&ce to the 
work ; perhaps the most original, as they are otherwise among the most 
satisfactory, portions of his writings. 

'* It is from considering," says he, ** the relations which the several 
appetites and passions in the inward frame have to each other, and, above 
all, the supremacy of reflection or conscienoe, that we get the idea of the 
system or constitution of human nature. And from the idea itself H 
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The theory, it need scarcely be said, has little affinity 
with that propounded in the treatise of Ellis on the Enow- 
ledge of Divine Things ; which, fallacious enough in other 
respects, not only identifies conscience with the intellect or 
judgment, but roundly maintains that '' without the aid of 
revelation, man had not been a rational or a religious crea- 
ture ; " and that '' nothing can oblige the conscience but the 
revealed word of God:" £aiicies, methinks, hardly less 
chimerical than the notion of a certain prelate of our time, 
who, while in advance of most members of his profession in 
sundry points of thought, as well as in catholicity of feeUng, 
can deliberately hold, simple as the arts of life must have 
been in the primitive ages, that revelation — in the sense, I 
presume, of supernatural instruction — was necessary to 
their acquirement in the first instance : though a beaver, we 
know, can build a very commodious house for itself, and 
other of the lower creatures perform no less ingenious 
works ; and though, without assistance of the kind referred 
to, man, possessing but the same endowments which he had 
at the beginning, in however rude or imperfectly developed 
a state, can invent the steam engine and the electric tele- 
graph, and measure the distances and movements of the 
stars. Nor should it be overlooked that instincts, which 
are the main and adequate dependence of the inferior tribes, 
were probably much stronger and more efiective in the 
human species in the primsBval periods than at present, 
when they are controlled by reason or habit, and some 
weakened if not supplanted by artificial appliances. 

will as fully appear, that this onr nature, i.e. constitution, is adapted to 
Tirtue, as from the idea of a watch it appears, that its nature, i.e. consti- 
tution or system, is adapted to measure time. What in fact or event 
commonly happens is nothing to this question. Every work of art is apt 
to he out of order : hut this is so far from heing according to its system, 
that let the disorder increase, and it will totally destroy it. . . Thus 
nothing can possihly he more contrary to nature than vice ; meaning hy 
nature not only the Mverai part$ of our internal frame, hut also the oon« 
stitution of it."^Fra£Me to the Sermons. 

V 
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Aftai from all positive inquiry into the several modes in 
which hmnan societies have advanced from the earlier or 
barbarons to higher forms of existence, and on which, in 
many cases at least, written or other evidence is utterly 
wanting, the inherent progressiveness of Mind wonld alone 
suffice to throw doubt on the gratuitous, philosophically 
improbable, and otherwise precarious assertion, that no 
savage people has ever civilised itself. It were superfluous 
to say, that a negative proposition of this sort can claim no 
serious efforts at disproof, especially as the origin of civili- 
zation must have preceded the records of history by an 
immeasurable interval, leaving ample scope for the supposi- 
tion, that the first steps in social progress may have been 
owing, if not to the innate tendency of the human fciculties 
to invention and improvement, yet to the juxta-position and 
mutual contact of nations marked by dissimilar circum- 
stances and wants : while the hypothesis that the rudiments 
of civilization were communicated in a supernatural way, 
would surely be opposed alike to all antecedent presumptions, 
analogical or moral, and to the whole tenor of ethnographical 
science, which makes it the tardy growth of experience, and 
of various complex influences. 

It is less surprising that Dr. Ellis, unaware that in depre- 
ciating the natoral he is depreciating the divine, and who 
seems to imagine, with certain sages of our own day, that 
every thing done by the exercise of the human faculties, in 
the department which he professes to elucidate, would be so 
much deducted from the glory of their Creator, should side 
with the belief, intermixed with the strangest assumptions of 
his own, that language, in its origin, was not the spontaneous 
result of organization and the rise of certain mental states — 
a phenomenon in physical and psychological developement 
no less regular than tiie advance from sensation to ratiocina- 
tive processes — but directly taught by the Almighty ; that 
is, miraculously : a belief which, though belonging to the 
pretty large category of things unsupported by proof or 
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probability, is not yot quite extinct ; as, wondrously enough, 
may be said of the still more visionary fancy which attributes 
the longevity of the antediluvians to the virtues imparted by 
the ' Tree of Life ' in Eden ! 

" Men," says Sir Thomas Browne in his Hydriotaphia, 
'' have lost their reason in nothing so much as their reli- 
gion :" a remark which many perhaps, in common with the 
writer, would apply chiefly to pagan or ritual superstitions : 
but the limitation were quite superfluous.* 

So much for an incidental topic in the history of human 
nature. 

Of the deteriorations which it presents, the philosophy is 
not perhaps so easily determined. The supposition which 
refers them to example, education, or circumstances, in 
distinction from what is termed, ambiguously if not absurdly, 
original sin,t would in one sense but remove the difficulty a 
single step if we admit, what few perchance would contiro- 
vert, the fact of the aberrations themselves. Objections 

* A wiser philosophy than that of Ellis was promulgated more than 
sixteen centimes ago, in a remarlcable piece of Tertnllian's, I>e Tettimonio 
AnimuB ; where, in answer to the misconstmction and prejudices of his 
contemporaries as to the principles of belief among the Christians, he 
appeals in their behalf to the utterances of the Soul itself^ — not as formed 
in this or that school, or any way cultured, but as it thinks and feels in 
Tirtae of those powers which it brings with it into the world. Apostro- 
phizing it he says: ''Ea expostulo, quad tecum in hominem infers, qnsB 
aut ex temetipsa aut ex quocunque auctore tuo sentire dididsti : " (c. i.) 
and after citing its testimony on the existence and character of God, a 
future state, and the like, he adds : ''Hsbc testimonia animsB, .... 
quanto naturalia, tanto divina . . . . Magistra natura, anima disdpula. 
Quioquid aut ilia edocuit, aut ista perdidicit, a deo traditnm est, magistro 
scilicet ipsius magistrsB." (c. v.) And from the universality of this 
natural light and of conscience, he deduces the universality of respon- 
sibility, (c. vi.) — It had been well if this celebrated Father and Christian 
apologist had always shown equal judgment in dealing with the subjects 
he undertook to treat. 

t Ambiguous indeed the expression may well appear to those who 
reflect that Coleridge, in arguing for its supposed import as something 
very momentous, assigns it a meaning as remote from the common 
acceptation as the east is from the west. 
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might be urged against the introduction to circumstances 
which occasion these results, as against the inheritance of a 
nature susceptible of such perversion. The problem, in 
fact, resolves itself into an inquiry respecting the permission 
of evil, and the process of its developement ; including 
those principles, in relation to the law of cause and effect, 
by which persons are implicated in the consequences of 
behaviour not their own : — a topic, however, which in none 
of its aspects can lend countenance to any hypothesis that 
would* attribute blame to one for the faults of another ; or, 
whatever the phenomena of hereditary influence, present 
the slightest approximation to a dogma implying the creation 
of the soul in a state of impurity, or with a radical impo- 
tence or reluctance to good : for that were a supposition no 
less derogatory to the Divine character, than disastrous in 
its bearings on the human, making the Spirit of infinite 
sanctity and love the ManichsBan personification of the 
reverse, and taking away guilt with responsibility firom the 
being formed in his similitude. 

The key to the enigma, including the vexata qucestio just' 
noticed, is to be sought, partly in the nature of the Will, — 
that subtle yet potent principle without which, as the 
synonym of freedom, comprehending in all probationary 
existence a capability of deflection, ethical agency were 
impossible ; — ^partly in the true colours of Evil, viewed in the 
light of a philosophy which regards chiefly its ultimate results. 

It may scarcely be worth while to remark, that the 
physiological or phrenologic notion which traces delinquency 
<to malformation or disease of the brain, can yield no support 
to the doctrine in review, which has nothing to do with 
abnormal conditions or phenomena. 

On the theory of innate depravity, the attempt to demon- 
strate accountableness by urging the distinction between 
natural and moral inability, is utterly futile ; for the point to 
be proved is, not that inability in such a connexion means 
indisposition, but that responsibility can exist for an indis< 
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position which is inbom,'"aiid in the origination of which 
the subject of it has had no concern. 

Bnt leaving these inconsistencies to the supporters of 
the dogma that entails them, one may fairly ask those in 
particular who hold that the spiritual part of man's being, 
however linked with organic structure or physiological 
developement, is not to be confounded with either, whether 
consciousness, reason, will, or their elemental germs, in 
distinction from their mere potentiality, are propagated : for 
if they are, the mind is propagated, and therefore material : 
but if there is strictly no propagation of mind, how can 
there be of depravity, in any moral signification of the 
term ? Certainly unless the soul be in essence material, it 
is not propagated ; and it would be material if the brain, as 
some allege, being a species of galvanic apparatus, the 
phenomena of thought, as well as life in its physical aspects, 
were resolvable into the action of a principle corresponding 
or identical with electricity, which, though wanting some 
of the properties usual to matter, being intangible and 
without weight, has surely no af&nity with any substance or 
power of a spiritual or intellectual nature. If the soul be 
not material nor propagated, nor the effect of human volition, 
it is, in a strict and absolute sense, the product of the Deity, 
whether as a distinct emanation of creative Will, or as the 
issue of laws which would be no less an expression of that 
Will : whatever comes from the Almighty must be free from 
all taint of corruption : the least therefore that can be said 
is, that the soul, at the period of its origination, is, if not 
inscribed with divine though invisible characters, yet in 
every moral respect a tahvla rasa. Its subsequent history 
is a separate topic, not to be interpreted by assuming, with 
some theologians, apparent though probably unwitting 
followers in the track of Platonic and Oriental thought, 
which referred the origin of evil to a certain intractability 
of matter, that the union of body with spirit necessarily 
occasions depravity; for if the necessity be a natural or 
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physical one, where is the guilt ? — not to insist that on such 
a supposition, no class of intelligences, in whatever part of 
the universe, or stage of their existence, having a material 
or organic medium of action, but must inevitably become 
the victims of moral defection. 

In truth however, if depravity belong, as assuredly it does, 
exclusively to the mind, and if, as some pretend, children 
are bom depraved, who have no glimmering of right or 
wrong, of God or divine things, inborn depravity, besides 
removing all culpability from man, were a riddle no less 
absolute or incongruous than baptismal regeneration, under- 
stood as implying a moral change in such as are incapable 
of moral perception : for if minds can be made impure or 
vicious without volition or consciousness, they may be made 
pure and virtuous without volition or consciousness. Add 
to which, the Bible — though the spirit that lies beyond the 
letter is ever the best exponent of its import* — nowhere 
speaks of innate or transmitted depravity, nor, fairly inter- 
preted, recognises the dogma ; which, with many other 
fictions of theology, would vanish as ghosts before the 
sunlight, were people to content themselves, in the presenta- 
tion of controverted points, with untechnical, not to say 
Scripture, phraseology, and banish all the senseless jargon 
of the schools. 

Apart however from the question whether the theory of 
an hereditary moral taint be either intelligible, or susceptible 
of vindication on ethical grounds, it may be submitted 
whether any thing is gained by the position, that human 
depravity is not occasioned by example or circumstances. 

♦ I beg pardon of those gentlemen who in denouncing such a phraso 
would but reverse the proposition by putting the letter for the spirit, and 
who, haying insight and honesty enough to act in accordance with their 
own principles, of course sell all their possessions and give the produce to 
the poor ; never refuse a beggar or a would-be borrower ; wash the feet 
of the disciples, and greet the brethren with a holy kiss : practices as 
explicitly enjoined by the letter and word of Scripture as the duty of 
loving God and one's neighbour. 
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If Adam, without corraption of nature, could receive it 
through the force of outward circumstances, why not his 
posterity, who are exposed to ordeals assuredly not less 
severe tiian the singularly slight one to which he fell a prey? 
It betokens, methinks, no very deep or critical philosophy, 
when you have obtained an adequate key to a given problem, 
to go in quest of another and a different means of explana- 
tion. Scripture, I take it, is but wrested from its legitimate 
import, when assumed to require any expedient of the sort 
in the present instance. If the phenomenon of depravity, 
though ascribed to education or the circumstances of life, is 
acknowledged to have its source in the Will, so as to be ai 
voluntary perversion of the system laid down by the Infinite 
Mind, what more can the wisest pretend to say? or what 
doctrine of Scripture, or decision of reason, is infringed by 
the hypothesis ? 

To me undoubtedly the federal headship of Adam, in 
some quarters still so complacently asserted, and on which 
certain divines have built so much, appears one of those 
gratuitous fictions which unperverted intellect, and Scripture 
calmly and critically interrogated, alike disown ; while to 
say, as catechisms can do, that ^ all men sinned in Adam,' 
is an abuse of terms which nothing but a fallacious logic, 
supporting a spurious theology, could affect to vindicate. 

Thus much a retrospect of the subject might lead one to 
hope, if hope were a feeling lightly to be entertained on 
such a topic as theological reform, that in an age rousing 
itself from the slumber of mental servility, words will not 
long usurp the place of thought, nor the perceptions alike of 
intellect and heart be sophisticated or overshadowed by the 
intervention of phrases entitled to figure nowhere but in 
the ecclesiastical repositories of defunct things. 
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I HE first step in philosophy, according to Descartes 
and Diderot, is to doubt. But though commonly 
essential if we would think, and not seldom more 
religious than to believe, it were in some -eases at least, 
comprehending all the instances of intuitive conviction, but 
as though a man, proposing to himself a journey to a given 
place, should make a mere circuit of more or less compass, 
and unwittingly return to the spot which he had left. On 
the other hand not a few persons, psychologically related 
to all reposers on authority or tradition, seem patrons of 
TertuUian's theological paradox, Certvm est, quia impoasible 
est : — a maxim rivalling — it can scarcely surpass — in pro- 
digiousness, the confession of a later writer, penetrating, 
comprehensive, profound, but akin to many, before and 
since, who, giants in thought on subjects in general, yet, 
touching on certain themes, reduce themselves to pigmies, 
almost indeed to a level with the lower creatures, by the 
voluntary relinquishment of all the functions of intellect, 
that his faith required the ordeal of things not only superior, 
but absolutely contradictory to reason.* One might be 
tempted to fiEincy such an utterance a sly Rabelaisian 
witticism, or freak of irony, did we not remember the 
unsuspecting gravity with which the writer classes among 
infidels and atheists those who deny the reality of witchcraft; 
* Browne's Beligio Medici. 
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or could we OYerlook ihe fact that in our own era, which has 
lopped off so many hallucinations of former times, contradiction 
and absurdity are no hindrances to belief, or professions of 
belief, with multitudes, some of them possessed of no ordinary 
endowments, — emancipation from traditionary and one-sided 
thought being far rarer than genius or transcendant moral 
worth : though a period is perchance approaching when not 
a few points of opinion, now held as sacred as was once the 
belief in witchcraft, and the denial of which is at present 
stigmatised with a profdsion of ill names> will pass into the 
same category of things that were. — Both these extremes 
but illustrate the stress to be laid on that balanced regulation 
of creduHty and distrust which is one of the best incUcations 
of a healliiy and expanded perception ; the wisest course 
being held by him who, according to the direction of Bacon, 
has learnt to doubt with judgment that he may end with 
certainties. 

The notions which we successively adopt and abandon 
are perhaps more numerous than such as we retain; for 
though in the case of the most clear-sighted genius opinions 
may be taken up on very slight grounds — a rashness against 
which Lord Chatham so earnestly cautions his nephew — 
yet where the intellect is worth much, crude ones, if not 
neutralised by intermixture with those of a different kind, 
will sooner or later be cast off. So that except where the 
faculties are nearly passive, or the judgment so timorous as 
to vacillate on the simplest points, the formation of a man's 
creed is not like that of a house, every stone or brick added 
to which increases its size ; but rather Uke the process of 
assimilation in the animal economy, where the substance 
incorporated into the system bears but an insignificant 
proportion to the materials which have been received and 
expelled. Without some such species of intellectual filtra- 
tion, comprehending more than a mere novitiate in the art 
of unlearning, opinions are rarely of much value. It is for 
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sophists or partisans to make it a reproach per se to have 
passed through successive stages of belief, — the presumption 
being that in the existing state of speculative activity and 
research, applied to themes on which science and philoso- 
phy are daily shedding new light, a person whose views have 
undergone no material modification from their earlier 
forms, is without mental stamina or independence : while 
the tenacity which clings to notions at first perhaps 
embraced without scrutiny, and the self-complacency that 
can resist all subsequent assaults of reason, are but 
fiuntly paralleled in the procedure of that most sapient 
of birds, the ostrich, which never, we are told, deviates 
from the course it has begun to take, but only increases 
its speed. 

It is remarkable that the classes of pyrrhonists and 
dogmatists have included respectively some of the most 
sagacious of thinkers : an observation which may be applied to 
the one tendency or the other, often curiously enough blended 
in the same intellect ; for with many, scepticism and credulity 
appear to wage about an equal war. The founder of induc- 
tive science himself, who could disdain all the trammels of 
scholastic authority, and rear a system which claims exclusive 
deference to actual phenomena, betrayed a structure of mind 
essentially tinctured with the credulous, being a firm believer 
in a multitude of the idlest and most untenable assumptions 
in physical and other departments; while on some particulars 
he was strangely averse to innovation, having rejected the 
most brilliant of scientific discoveries, the Gopemican 
theory, — repudiated too with contempt by the philosopher 
before mentioned, whose voracity of faith required the 
pabulum of intellectual contradictions. 

To the example of Bacon may be added that of Pascal, a 
thorough geometrican, and a reasoner of no mean order; yet 
who could unite the most transparent fallacies with the 
profoundest insight, and scrupled not the grossest of Catholic 
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dogmas — transubstantiatioii, the virtue of relics, the theo- 
logical infallibility of the Church,* and the impossibility of 
salvation out of the Bomish communion : — dogmas however 
to which, on a sufficiently intelligible and not unconmion 
principle, he seems blindly and despairingly to have clung, 
as a refuge from the scepticism which mastered him. 

Of the latter circumstance no one, I presume, can entertain 
a doubt, who examines the accumulation of evidence on the 
point in M. Cousin's "Etudes sur Pascal;" where, amid 
some waverings and self-contradictions, this extraordinary 
writer, whose weakness was surely no less remarkable than 
his strength, appears self-depicted as the subject of a Pyrrhon- 
ism extending not only to the most elementary feelings 
of consciousness, but to the whole range of principles on 
which natural theology, or intelligent belief of any kind, 
can be built : though, with the fiatal inconsistency of all such 
reasoners against reason, he virtually admitted its sway in 
accepting an authority that was to supply its place ; and of 
which, or of any other rule, no one of course could pretend 
to support the claims, except by an appeal, tacit or express, 
to the faculty denounced as altogether impotent. 

Assuredly reason was as weak and fjollacious as Pascal 
ever described it, when it told him it was better passively to 
receive the decisions of others, pretending to be unerring 
interpreters or sole depositaries of truth, on questions 
involving the deepest problems and the most momentous 
spiritual interests, than to investigate the gropnds of belief 
for himself. But this eloquent declaimer against the 
possibility of attaining any rational conviction or assurance 
from the exercise of the noblest endowments of the soul, 

♦ It may just be stated that the infallibility of the Pope, though, 
held in a modified sense by various members of the Catholic church, 
forms no part of her creed, nor is any way propounded by her as a term 
of communion. For authority I refer to the excellent " Account of the 
Life and Writings of the reverend Alban Butler," prefixed to his " Lives 
of the Saints," — a book that I will honestly confess is to me replete with 
entertainment and instruction. 
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and who had so little confidence in the capacities which the 
Almighty has imparted to us, as to affirm their inability to 
determine whether we are asleep or awake ; whether there 
is a God or not ; whether man has been created by a good 
being, or a wicked demon, or by chance, — is but a more 
illustrious specimen of a class, by no means rare, who decry 
tiie validity of powers on some of whose feeblest or most 
perverse manifestations they place implicit reliance ; or who 
dilate on the vanity of philosophy, while yielding to the 
dictates of a philosophy not the less such that it appears 
without the name, or the less illusory perchance because it 
is their own. Certainly the philosophy is fundamentally 
erroneous that can overlook or contemn those primary 
intuitions of consciousness, or indestructible elements of 
belief, which lie at the root of all intelligence ; which are 
more trustworthy than opinion; and on which the most 
irrefragable deductions of thought in science, morals, and 
religion, ultimately rest. Nor is the philosophy less false 
which implies, that because the operations of intellect, 
conscience, and the like, are not infallible, they can afford no 
satisfactory guidance ; or that our allegiance is to be trans- 
ferred to quarters palpably and egregiously fallible, or which 
can assist us only through the medium of the faculties so 
absurdly depreciated. 

Yet it was but a consistent trait in a mind that denied all 
certainty to reason, to extend the uncertainty to every thing 
else, religion included. " S'il ne fallait rien faire que pour 
le certain," says he, "on ne devrait rien faire pour la 
religion; car elle n'est par certaine. Mais combien de 
choses fait-on pour Tincertain, les voyages sur mer, les 
batailles ! Je dis done qu'il ne faudrait rien faire du tout, 
car rien n'est certain."* Could Pyrrho himself have 
surpassed this pyrrhonism ? Or should it be said that the 
allusion is to demonstrative or mathematical certainty — 
though neither the terms themselves, nor the often repeated 
* Pens^es, p. 350, Havot's edition. 
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sentiments of the writer, admit such a restriction — who 
ever dreams of that kind of proof in relation to subjects of 
a moral or analogical nature ? One thing however is certain, 
that to no creed or party could much cause for ovation be 
famished by an adherence based on abnegation of the only 
faculties that can apprehend truth, or distinguish it from its 
opposite. Nor, to judge concerning the character of the 
projected work from the theoretic tone of its printed frag- 
ments, would its comjpletion have been likely to win many 
converts, of a reflective cast at least, to a Christianity 
divorced from reason, if not substantially its enemy. The 
inspirations of the loftiest genius are powerless in support 
of a radically deceptive principle : and what principle more 
deceptive or incongruous than one which demands unhesi- 
tating assent to a number of metaphysical and historical 
allegations in a particular department, yet prohibits all 
trust in the simplest natural perceptions, or the most rigorous 
exercise of thought, in any other ?* 

* " Pascal/' says his accomplished editor M. Havel, " adxnet tons 
les prindpes da Bcepticisme, il en admet toutes les consequences: les 
principes, c'est-^ dire que Thomme ne pent rien connaitre avec certitude, 
soit parce que les choses elles-mSmes n'ont ancune essence cOnstante, 
soit parce qu'il n'a aucune prise sur elles, et que toutes ses facult^s sont 
trompeuses ; les consequences, c'est-a-dire que tout Tordre du monde n'a 
aucun fondement solide, qu'il n'y a point de science, mais des opinions ; 
point de morale, mais des moeurs; point de droit naturel, mais des 
coutumes ; que Tautorite des rois et des puissances n'est 6tahlie que sur 
hkfolie; qu'on ne peat justifier par la raison ni la propriety ni les lois 
m^mes de la famille ; qu'il est impossible de prouver Dieu. "KnfiTi, qu'il 
n'y a point de preuve de la T6rite de la religion, et qu' il ne pent pas 
y en avoir. — Yoil^ des pens^es qu' il n'y a pas moyen d' interpreter de 
deux mani^res ; tout ce qu'on pent faire est de les supprimer, comme 
avait fiEut Port-Hoyal. . . . H y a pourtant deux ou trois fragments 
de Pascal qui sont positivement contraires au scepticisme et qui etablissent 
Tautorite de la raison. Mais j'ai fait voir dans les notes Tintention et le 
caract^re particulier de ces fragments. Us ne se rapportent plus au grand 
sujet des Fensiea^ Tapologie de la religion, mais k la pol^mique du jan- 
senisme. Pascal n'y est plus sceptique parce qu'il y est sectaire, et que 
ces deux choses etant au fond, come le dit Charron, incompatihles, le 
janseniste a £ut evanouir le pyrrhonien. Le pyrrhonisme pent conduire 
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With snch an exomplifioation of the axiom which asserts 
the frequent union of extremes, it is in no wise beyond the 
bounds of probability, that even the hard speculative 
dogmatism of Johnson had a sceptical basis: a circumstance 
indeed related of him in a recent publication, on the authority 
of a gentleman who is said to have known him intimately.* 

Nor is the combination of these heterogeneous elements 
undiscemible in some of the later aspects of Christian de- 
fence. It is but an abuse of transcendental refinement, with 
a disingenuous application of the mysteries that attend the 
highest subjects of inquiry, to allege that, because there ai'e 
limits to religious as to other thought, and contradictions or 
incongruities may be traced in the notions belonging to 
certain abstract terms, arbitrarily defined, or taken in their 
severest metaphysical import, therefore we ought not to 
be repelled by contradictions or incongruities apparent in 
certain forms of opinion assumed to be truth; and that 
Beason should be deposed from her seat as the ultimate 
judge, or rather as judge at all, in relation to the specula- 
tive grounds of a theology entitled to acceptance. One 
might naturally ask how any theology can claim to be so 
regarded, except as it can stand the test of reason ; which, 
however imperfect or limited, is the only means that we 

k la Boumifiion, mais o'eit k la Boamission entidre, sans condition et sans 
r6ienre. Si Pascal s'y laisse aUer, le Yoilh sans ddfense contre rautorit^ ; 
il faut ob^ir au pape, et signer le formulaire. Si, au contraire, il rcsiste, 
c'est qu'il raisonne et qu'il juge : alors il n'ost plus pyrrhonien. Mais 
qoelle inoons^uenoe ! Quoi ! la raison ne pent decider si Dieu est, et 
oette mdme raison pout prononcer que le pape se trompe snr la gr^e ! " — 
Etud* tur Us FentiM de Pcueal 

It is clear indeed that the system of Pascal, in denying aU certainty to 
human knowledge or perceptions, and resolving the distinctions of 
morality into custom or the like, has an exact counterpart in the philo- 
sophy of Pyrrho. Olbiv yhp H<f>aa'Ktv oCrt KaK6v, oCt€ altrxp^Vf oUrt 
dUmov, oCt€ idiKop* Kol SfjLoltis hrl ir6vmv, firfdiv ilvai rj dXf;^cig, 
p6fi^ di Koi t6ti irdvra rovs &v6p&irovs Trpdrrtiv, — JHoff. La'ert, in Vita 
Pyrrhoni9» 

* Recollections of the Table-Talk of Samuel Rogers — Porsoniana, 
p. 326. 
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possess of distingnishmg trath from falsehood : while if one 
of the various theologies that prevail is to be exempt from 
such a criterion, then may all; with this assured result, 
that any of them may be admitted or rejected as inclination 
or circumstances shall determine. An argument which goes 
to prove that, on strict logical principles, or the perceptions 
of human intellect, the attributes, and consequently the 
existence, of God, involve a contradiction, and thence infers 
that we need not scruple contradictions or the like in other 
cases ; or which affirms that, because we cannot conceive 
the Absolute or Infinite, which yet we verbally acknowledge, 
therefore inconceivableness, or even the apparent sanction of 
wrong, is no objection to any tenet in a supposed revelation, 
since mind, truth, and morality in God, are beyond our 
comprehension, and perhaps, forsooth, differ frmdamentally 
from the same things in ourselves, — may seek to promote 
the passive reception of this or that set of dogmas ; but in 
one view, offers a shelter to the most superstitious or absurd 
beliefs, assailed on the score of their unintelligibleness or 
irrationality ; and in another, tends to land us in universal 
scepticism. 

We cannot believe, and ought not to pretend to believe, 
what the laws of human thought pronounce to be a contra- 
diction. What then is the natural deduction from a philo- 
sophy which affects to demonstrate that not only the idea of 
attributes in the Divine Nature, but the fact of creation 
itself, or the existence of any thing besides the Deity, would 
imply a limitation contradictory to his essence? Either 
that there is no God ; or, that every thing is God — atheism 
or pantheism. 

So much for a transcendentalism which, confounding 
Infinity in^the abstract with manifestations of God, the 
Infijiite Being, and a comprehension of the former with a 
knowledge, more or less, of the latter, supports but a 
sophism, virtually undermining the character of the Deity, 
and the trustworthiness of moral distinctions in general; 
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yet a transcendentalism on which professed champions of 
truth and piety can lavish their encomiums.* 

Of those belonging to a separate category from Pascal or 
Bacon, as standing in a di£ferent relation to positive forms 
of belief, take, by way of counterpoise, two names distin- 
guished for at least equal acuteness, Bayle and Voltaire. 
Hume's philosophic speculations, except so far as mere 
exercises of metaphysical ingenuity, are evidently products 
of a kindred mental type. The subtle disputations of the 
Schoolmen, applied to subjects beyond the reach of strict 
analysis, and before science had determined either the 
laws of inquiry, or the proper functions of the several 
powers, must on the whole have fostered a propensity to 
Pyrrhonism ; which, as calling in question the reliableness 
of intellectual conclusions in general, and thus subverting 
the foundations of all knowledge, is not to be confounded 
with the predominance of a temper slow to acquiesce in this 
or that particular opinion, or in vague afi&rmations of any 
kind ; and which, whatever its occasional aberrations, has 
not been without signal advantage to the progress of dis- 
covery, whether in abstract research, or in archaic and 
historical lore, — the sense or suggestion of doubt naturally 
stimulating the investigation of evidence; while the re- 
moval of certain narratives or traditions from the sphere 
of fact to that of fable, or the explosion of untenable theories 
in morals or metaphysics, is scarcely the work of minds 
accustomed to accept things upon trust. 

Of phenomena like those presented in the circum- 
stance, that Bacon did not rise above the theology of 
his day, nor Sir Thomas More above that of his own 

i 

* Somewhat of a reaction appears to have set in as to a work which 
occasioned the writing of these strictures on its first appearance, and 
which, eliciting a chorus of applause from the so-called religious journals 
of the time, presents an elaboration of principles logically among fha 
most destructive and irreligious that perverted intellect ever broached. 
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communion, the explanation is to be found in the facts, 
common to all ages, that it is exceedingly rare for minds 
the most perspicacious or comprehensive to explore every 
tract of speculation or inquiry ; that topics especially having 
no immediate relation to the business of life or the pursuits 
of ambition, axe very apt to be left in the position which 
education and the bias of early habits have assigned them ; 
above all, that impartial inquisition is scarcely to be expected 
where men, from the first stages of active existence, perhaps 
in the public eye, have taken a sort of stand, and given a 
tacit pledge to others, as well as to their own convictions, 
perchance cursory or undefined, in favour of a particular 
party or creed. As to professional champions of systems 
in the mass, it were but reasonable to remember the extreme 
rarity of independent thought in any class, learned or 
illiterate ; that the training of such persons, almost always 
one-sided, is rather for conservation than scrutiny, consist- 
ing more in acquaintance with notions claiming a prescriptive 
force, or in the employment of artillery furnished to their 
use, than in any critical exploration of principles ; not to 
add, that the most upright and honourable minds will 
seldom have a predilection to scan, with over-curious glance, 
the composition of things that give them their bread. 
Subject to fair analysis, numbers in such cases amount 
but to units, and the seeming attestation of successive ages 
resolves itself into a question of the distance to which echo 
can go. 

Were authority and not reason the measure of Truth, 
almost every conceivable absurdity might be sheltered under 
the shadow of some name or names, as securely as Teucer 
under the shield of Ajax;* the adoption of the practice, 
however, not only inviting the comparison applied to the 
Salaminian archer, as a child fleeing to its mother, but 
usually presenting this amusing characteristic, that each 
magnus Apollo is invoked on those points only which the 

* n. S\ 267—72. 

o 
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votary befriends; the other decisions of the oracle, of 
course equally valuable on the score of authority, being 
embraced or disowned at pleasure : while authority being 
set in array against authority, they together but resemble 
those chemical compounds which neutralise each other : not 
to mention that the usage itself, as distinguished from a 
wide practical or historical survey for the developement of 
principles, being based on a deficiency of native power to 
discriminate and reflect, the entertainment of this or that 
tenet under circumstances of the kind, has its intellectual 
worth summed up in a result of nil. 

In the search of something on which belief may find a 
resting-place, fond indeed were the illusion that should 
linger around the gorgeous or antique, or the spectacle of 
self-sacrificing devotion, as presages of truth ; the plea of 
pomp, or antiquity, or enthronement in the popular heart, 
being open to the most dissimilar forms of assent or 
reverence into which the sense of the infinite has thrown 
itself: for superstition and fable have reared their monu- 
ments, and counted their martyrs, and maintained a proud 
ascendancy over human thoughts and impulses. amidst the 
revolutions of empires and the shocks of time. 

Thbbe is not a more curious or important chapter in 
the story of mankind than the rise and operation, the pro- 
gress and changes of belief ; each system of opinion, after 
communicating its own impress to a period more or less 
prolonged, having become extinct, or ending in the genera- 
tion of something higher and better than itself. Nor is it 
the least memorable circumstance attending these vicissi- 
tudes, that except the principles of morality, which to one 
extent or other mingle with every species of faith, and are 
imperishable as the understanding itself, the mythological 
element, wherever it has been admitted, is the most 
permanent, having commonly been the last to be resigned. 
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and in the meanwhile often cherished with a fondness and 
veneration not yielded to the most essential practical or 
even spiritual traths. It were a mighty achievement to 
miveil the mental imagery of the past, and gaze on the 
successive forms or illusions which have been enshrined in 
the souls of men, and of which, however potent at the time, 
scarcely a fragment, or but a few fEunt vestiges, now remain. 
With regard to the present, we are not in a capacity to 
estimate with precision the influences incessantly modifying 
the colours and shape of our convictions. One thing seems 
apparent amidst the silent process, that the old tracks of 
belief are rapidly fjEiding from the European mind; the 
characters in which men have been accustomed to syllable 
their conceptions of the infinite, already lapsing into the 
condition of the ancient hieroglyphics, not as being unde- 
cipherable, but imperfect symbols of advanced and expanding 
intelligence. 

The history of human thought, could it be traced from 
its first rude efforts in the infancy of the race, to its latest 
developement in the most enlarged and refined speculations 
of philosophy, would be no less valuable than curious, not 
only as furnishing a key to the activity and social phenomena 
of the past, or exposing the processes by which mental 
illusions have been generated and prolonged, but as illustrat- 
ing the law of adaptation and progress by which truth, in 
its divinest relations, is unfolded to the mind. Thus much 
a cursory retrospect would suffice to show, that the religious 
element in man, which links him with the unseen and 
infinite, and which is indestructible as any other part of his 
constitution, is never found unmodified in its beliefs, aspira- 
tions, and hopes, by the state of intellectual culture ; being 
the principle on which the germs of truth correspondent to 
its nature are, so to speak, engrafted, and in conjunction 
with the understanding, whose colours it reflects, the medium 
of its expansion: as the im^native faculty, operating cSi 
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materials adapted to its tendencies, can body forth those 
ideal creations in which it loves to revel ; and to the quality 
of mind constituting a mathematical power belongs, under 
like conditions, the enlargement as well as appreciation 
of mathematical truth. Nor would a theory which con- 
nects the evolution of the noblest forms of truth with the 
exercise of certain functions in man, be other than ac- 
cordant with the general analogy of things, or at all more 
derogatory to God as the source, than to recognise the 
exertion of human care in the luxuriance and beauty 
of plants or flowers reared by human art, were to exclude 
the Divine wisdom or omnipotence from their production. 
All truth, in fact, is a revelation from God, made through 
the intervention of the human faculties, and in conformity 
with their laws, — its importance being in no wise affected 
by the mode of its conveyance, sensuous or spiritual — 
that is, by means of the outward or the purely mental — but 
by the subject to which it relates, as its certainty by the 
evidence with which it is accompanied : while the largest 
influxes of truth as of sanctity are realized by him who 
most assiduously and reverently listens to the intimations 
of that Voice or Word which, summed up by its partial 
interpreters in certain written forms, utters its oracles to 
men in ways not bounded by their capacity to perform an 
artificial function. * ^ 

The Bible — mirror of God and man, of time and 
eternity — contemned by some for traits which no collection 
of ancient records could be without, yet extolled by others 
for qualities that belong only to the uncreated Spirit — will 

• All truth, I have said above, is a revelation from God ; not false^ 
hood, as some in effect say, who ascribe things confessedly- not true to the 
Almighty, as acting on a principle of accommodation to the earlier 
stages of human progress. There is surely a difference between saying 
that God permits men to work out their way to truth through various 
intermediate errors, and that he instils the errors by express precept or 
iiistitation. % 
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never be used aright till people come to apprehend that, 
amenable to the same rules of criticism as compositions in 
general, and bearing the impress of the times when its 
respective portions were produced, its worth as an embodi- 
ment of deep spiritual experience, and as a treasury of 
divine intuitions or revelations for the furtherance of the 
soul in its aspirations after the pure and immortal, is inde- 
pendent of the question of absolute correctness, scientific, 
historical, or philosophic. A book, as Bacon^s Essays, or 
the Imitation of Christ, may convey the noblest truths and 
the highest benefit without being immaculate ; or implying 
either qualifications in the author that exclude the possibility 
of prejudice or mistake, or the necessity of other touchstone 
to the reader than is supplied by internal evidence, and the 
faculties to which it appeals : while such an assumption 
for writings on an infinity of topics as would practically 
supersede the exercise of inquiry and discrimination, or 
allow no voice to reason or conscience, in the estimate 
of their contents, would hardly conduce to the healthiest 
results, intellectual or religious. Add to which, that, 
apart from any deductions enforced by impartial exa- 
mination of the Scriptures themselves — which never, 
by the way, give countenance to the claims which 
their mu'easoning advocates, resting on misinterpretations 
connected with BeATrvtvtrTos and other phrases, or on prin- 
ciples no less precarious, set up in their behalf — the 
himian elements that form a necessary part of their 
nature, must exhibit the human attributes of fallibility 
and imperfection. 

In short, as truth is not made truth, nor its importance 
intrinsically enhanced, by tho utterer; so the worth of a 
book, and in general the impression it produces, depend on 
its prevailing substance and tone ; not on the mode of its 
origination, or the medium of its transmission, or its freedom 
from all defect : — just as, in one case, the book above men- 
tioned, that passes under the name of Thomas-a-Eempis^ is 
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of the same value, whether composed by him, or by Gerson, 
and merely transcribed by the former; — and just as, in 
another case, the lessons of truth and wisdom, written by 
the finger of God in the so-called laws of nature, without 
the intervention, as without the blemishes, of human aid, 
are of less moment, for the higher ends of being, than the 
soul-enkindling impulses which he has breathed into many 
a heart, and which have been expressed by the imperfect 
instrument of human language. But neither the fact nor 
the Umits of this divine afflatus are to be settled on histo- 
rical or exterior grounds, any more than a question of poesy 
is to be so determined : while to confound inspiration with 
infallibility is a sophism reposing on presumptions alike 
gratuitous and untenable; — though it were a truism to 
assert, that all interminglings of error, in statement or 
feeling, must be as distinct from such influence, as the 
exhalations of a marsh from the light which £edls upon them. 
Thus much however may be afl&rmed, that to apply the 
term inspiration Co, breathing in J to chronicles of national 
affairs, as the successions of kings and the events of their 
reigns ; or to a narrative of voyages and travels, or personal 
adventures, as in a portion of the Acts ; and amalgamating 
these or similar materials with a variety of other writing, in 
part geographical, ethnological, genealogical, scientific, or 
the like, to designate the entire collection the inspired 
volume, — is a use of language which some may deem 
devout, but which is pretty near as uncritical and misleading 
as can well be. The Bible, which may emphatically be 
called the Book of Life, is an assemblage of works of 
inestimable value; stamped with divinest characters of 
purity, light, and love ; and chargeable with no purpose to 
deceive, even where scientifically or historically incorrect : 
but to interpret it on principles which confound the human 
with the divine, or assume the non-existence of discre- 
pancy or mistake in its multifarious contents, were to 
sacrifice truth to prepossession, and in the present state of 
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biblical science, to renounce all pretensions to scholarship 
or thought. 

It affords a curious glimpse of notions on the subject 
of speculation and inquiry, that the word free-thinking 
should ever have been employed as an appellation of 
reproach: for in regard to any particular class of men, 
their opinions, if erroneous, are the result not of -free, but 
of fiEdse or perverted thinking; of thinking fettered by 
narrowness of perception or by prejudice, and therefore 
the reverse of free. He who is not a free-thinker, in 
the strict and unappropriated sense of the term, is a sim- 
pleton or a slave. 

So the word Scepticism, which in its etymological accep- 
tation denotes but the mental state which doubts, reflects, 
examines, has come to acquire the less favourable meaning 
of the mental state which finds no footing of certainty in 
the departments of intellectual or spiritual research, or in 
the systems of thought which they include. Beyond these 
two significations, the application of the term passes from 
the region of description to that of controversial opprobrium. 

I say nothing in relation to the word which takes its form 
from the name of the Deity, and imports properly belief in 
his existence, except that it is ill chosen to carry with it the 
force of a stigma ; as it ought surely to be no reflection on 
a person to affirm of him that he beUeves in God, whatever 
else he disbelieves. For how mighty and comprehensive a 
truth is embraced in such a principle ! and how small the 
number of professed worshippers, of whom it can be said^ 
in the fullest and worthiest sense of the expression, that 
they believe in God! in the ever-living presence of an 
Infinite, all-Perfect Spirit ! 

One cause of speculative aberration in religion is the 
attempt, no less short-sighted than ignoble, to discounte- 
nance the legitimate exercise of reason in the earlier periods 
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of its manifestation. The consequence often is that when 
riper years claim greater latitude and independence of re- 
flection, the mind having never heen habituated to judge for 
itself, rushes into extravagance of sentiment. The notions 
which it has previously held are easily cast off, because they 
have been imposed rather than adopted, and because neither 
conviction, nor regard to consistency, is interested in their 
retention. It is in speculative affairs as in those relating to 
politics, — long submission to tyranny being followed by 
licentious outbreaks at the season of reckoning, not only 
from the effervescence occasioned by a feeling of triumph, 
but from want of skill in the exercise of a newly acquired 
power, as was strikingly exemplified in both these respects 
at the French revolution. 

The question of responsibility for belief — often mis- 
chievously coloured from confounding the principle of faith, 
as filial, loving trvst, with assent to certain dogmatic or 
historical propositions — will scarcely perplex those who 
advert, on the one hand, to the process itself, as a mental 
or logical act, — that is, dependent on reason, or the percep- 
tion of evidence, not on the wiU, — and on the other, to the 
fact that the degree of attention, and other circumstances 
that influence the operations of the reason, are liable to be 
affected by the moral qualities of the mind ; — the philosophy 
of the case resolving itseK into the principle, that man is 
accountable for the voluntary dispositions which modify 
belief, not for belief itself, which, absolutely considered, is no 
more voluntary than the seeing or not seeing objects when 
the eyes are open. 

Add that while speculative peculiarities of opinion, errors 
if you please, may be owiug to causes unconnected with those 
of a moral or culpable nature, to combat unpalatable views by 
the imputation of such influences, can never lead to rational 
conviction, or any satisfactory results, being virtually but a 
petitio principii, and open of course to one person or party 
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as to another : though, irrespective of the truth or falsity of 
any points in dispute, a perversity and sophistication may 
be manifested on either side, utterly inexcusable. 

No doubt a theory more rigorous and undiscriminating 
would better suit the notions of many, who place a presumed 
orthodoxy above the most substantial merits of character, 
and who may boast the unenviable distinction of a like 
calibre of intellect and charity with the anonymous polemic 
who drew up the so-called Athanasian creed, with those 
renowned clauses which, unsurpassed in the annals of 
ecclesiastical efi&ontery, as the propositions themselves in 
the annals of ecclesiastical nonsense, are alike the oppro- 
brium of their author, and of the portion of Christendom 
that can sanction* the utterance. 

From the assumption and impiety of such pretences, 
it is a relief to turn in thought to the union of philosophy 
with candour in the noble performance of Butler on the 
Analogy of Eeligion : a work that may well be so designated 
as being the fairest, most profound, and most ingenious 
disquisition of the kind to which it belongs. Yet not for 
the possession of qualities that some, mistaking perhaps its 
object, may be ready to ascribe to it : as though analogical 
reasoning could prove, directly or by implication, the teith 
of this or that version of religion ; or as if it were a 
questionable axiom that no proof, direct or indirect, is 
furnished of the truth of a thing, by considerations which 
apply to things acknowledged to be false. Take, for instance, 
the position about the credibility of miraculous accompani- 
ments in a revelation from Heaven : — it is clear that any 
system of belief, or pagan superstition, professing to be 
originated or attended by miracle, may challenge all the 
benefit of the hypothesis. Take also the arguments in 
relation to Christianity as a scheme imperfectly compre- 
hended : — ^what is to hinder the advocate of any other creed 
from urging the same apology in its behalf, — all religions 
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haying their mysteries and incomprehensibiKties ? — not to 
insist that, according to the superabundant showing of the 
Bishop himself, no subject is at present more than very 
fdightly understood ; though without any pretext of super- 
natural derivation. So with regard to ihe circumstance of 
partial difiusion ; the pleas are open to any species of belief 
and worship not possessing the attribute of universality; 
that is, to every form of religion in existence. 

It is curious to see how easily his own principle of analogy 
may sometimes be turned against himself; as where, in 
reference to those who object to the very idea of revelation 
as commonly conceived, he adduces the former condition of 
the world, with respect to knowledge and morals, as showing 
some such interposition to have been neither unnecessary 
nor improbable ; the answer to this being obvious, — that 
there are numberless things — points of information or the 
like — that we may deem of the highest importance, or that 
circumstances appear to render most desirable, yet of which 
it is certain that we are destitute : not to mention, — what 
merely analogical considerations would authorise to be said, 
— that if assistance of the sort was necessary for some, 
it was necessary for all; and if at one time, then at all 
times, or at least various times when it was confessedly 
not granted. Add to which the plea, in substance so often 
figuring in the general argument, that probation and dis- 
cipline may have ample scope under this or that deficiency 
of light ; partly as testing the disposition to act up to know- 
ledge, whatever its amount; partly as presenting a more 
imperious demand for the exercise of the powers in quest of 
further illumination. 

In the section devoted to the examination of what the 
author terms the "direct proof of Christianity,'* which, 
following the usual track, he rests on miracle and prophecy — 
a species of proof, by the way, which overlooks the primary 
and essential kind, and which alone were no proof at all — 
he lays down the doctrine, remarkable for one so acute 
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and &ir, that " the Old Testament affords ns the same 
historical evidence of the miracles of Moses and of the 
prophets, as of the common civil history of Moses and the 
kings of Israel ; or, as of the affairs of tiie Jewish nation :'* 
adding also that ''the Gospels and the Acts afford ns the 
same historical evidence of the miracles of Christ and the 
Apostles, as of the common matters related in them.'* 
What then, are there no histories which blend the £Eibnloag 
and the real, without any purpose of adorning the narratiye, 
or deceiving the reader ? Mnst we accept all the legendary 
stories in Herodotns and Livy, or reject their performances 
as entirely nntrastworihy, in relation at least to events not 
authenticated by independent testimony? But it is needless 
to enlarge here, as it is probable that had the writer lived 
since the researches of Niebuhr, and the recent elucidations 
which this branch of learning has received, he would 
scarcely have hazarded a proposition of the kind — tenable 
indeed on the production of evidence that a line of distinction 
in this particular is to be drawn between the scriptural and 
other ancient records ; though in that case the discussion 
would turn, not on analogical^ but on critical or inductive 
grounds.* 

* A slight degree of reflection would suffice to show that such a 
work as that entitled, '^ Historic Douhts relative to Napoleon Buonaparte,'* 
intended to expose — what no one would affect to deny — the facility 
with which the most authentic records may he plausihly questioned, or 
perversely misrepresented, is quite worthless as a vindication of any 
particular narratives ; as, apart from positive evidence, the hook would 
he equally availahle in defence of the traditions of early Boman story, 
demolished hy Niehuhr and others ; the Catholic Legends of the Saints ; 
or even the pretended revelations of Mormonism. It were a curious logic 
indeed that should seem to say, hecause a true history may, hy the most 
violent distortions, omissions, and caricatures, he made to appear false, 
therefore this, that, or the other history must he free from fahle. 

Arguments too employed in the piece might surely he turned against 
it; as, for instance, if myths — that is, fictitious accounts — could he 
circulated, and more or less helieved, in an historical and critical age, 
respecting its most illustrious actor, what wonder if myths prevailed in 
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One thing has certainly the appearance of incongruitv — 
to attempt the proof of miracles, which by their very 
definition are contrary to the course of nature, in a treatise 
which makes it ex professo the standard of appeal. 

The disquisition, of which the force is altogether negative, 
is in general perhaps open to demur as dealing rather with 
the obscurities or apparent exceptions, than with the pre- 
vailing tone, of the economy under which we live : while its 
main scope and functions may be summed up as two-fold ; 
— on the one hand, to remove preliminary obstacles or 
prejudices in the way of inquiry into the positive evidences 
of religion ; and on the other, in the case of those who on 
such grounds are for the most part satisfied of its truth, to 
alleviate any perplexities arising £rom the su^estion of the 
difficulties alleged. The book, in short, belongs to much 
the same category as the treatises of Natural theology, which 
can hardly do more than furnish materials for a superstructure 
on the basis of a consciousness already existing. 

To me it appears that the impression of the work, 
grounded essentially on the principle of Utility, and in its 
bearings on personal welfare alone, is less ennobling from the 
prominence it assigns to that principle as a vwtive, rather 
than a rule, with slight appeal to the diviner or more 
generous instincts of our nature. 

ages the reverse of critical, and without the means of correction which 
modem times afford ? 

That the intermixture of fable with reality, of mythical with historical 
elements, is not confined to any particular era, much less to be denied of 
any ancient one, a small amount of sagacity, applied to the present or the 
past, would serve to demonstrate. " Das Misstrauen," says Schiller, in 
one of his Academical Lectures, *' erwacht bei dem altesten historischen 
Denkmal, und es verlasst uns nicht einmal bei einer Chronik des heutigen 
Tages. Wenn wir iiber eine Begebenheit, die sich heute erst, und unter 
Menschen, mit denen wir leben, und in der Stadt die wir bewohnen, 
ereignet, die Zeugen abhoren und aus ihren widersprechenden Berichten 
Miihe haben, die Wahrheit zu entiathseln : welchen Muth konnen wir 
zu Nationen und Zeiten mitbringen, die durch Fremdartigheit der Sitton 
weiter als durch ihre Jahrtausende von uns cntlegen sind ?" — Schiller's 
Werke, x. 379. 
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' It is impossible to conceive a greater contrast than between 
the systems of Pascal and Butler; — the one utterly 
distrusting the human faculties and the phenomena of the 
universe ; the other so far relying on both as to make them 
the key to the Creator's will, and the test of all religion. 

At a period when phrases and afi&rmations will scarcely 
go so far as they once might, and all minds are not prepared 
to see or not see at the bidding of others, it may be neither 
superfluous nor unimportant to remind the champions of 
this or that prevailing system, that in laying down certain 
tenets for belief, they take good heed to the following points: 
1. That the tenets they propound be what they allege, or 
parts of Christianity pure and absolute, not as adulterated 
in its transmission through so many corrupt channels to 
ourselves, — the word Christianity itself, as commonly 
employed, possessing an ambiguity that veils a combination 
of heterogeneous things ; while arguments that shield alike 
the spurious with the genuine, are of course radically vicious 
and illusory. 2. That of all tenets, whether true, or 
incapable of vindication, they allow the fullest and freest 
scrutiny, without resorting to those appeals ad terrorem 
which betoken rather the weakness of the advocate than the 
goodness of his cause. 3. That since truths differ so widely 
in their magnitude and importance, no truth be offered for 
more than it is worth, or receive greater stress than its 
relation to ourselves demands. 4. That to confound theology, 
which is but a theory of religion, varying in every age, and 
almost in every mind, with religion itself, is not only a gross 
though common mistake, but affords a specious colouring to 
the representation of many as unfriendly to religion, who are 
merely opposed to false notions or spurious accompaniments 
of religion ; or as tainted with unbelief, when they are but 
unbelievers in the fictitious or absurd ; not to mention the 
charge of irreverence or impiety for the want of reverence 
to illusions which fetter the soul, and frustrate the nobler 
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aims of a pure and enlarged devotion ; — the fact being that 
not a few thus stigmatised on the score of a negative or 
deficient creed, have a creed both definite and comprehensive; 
in particular a faith in God and goodness, compared with 
which the positive beliefs of some are but a virtual denial of 
both ; — and, what is something in these days of sacerdotal 
pretence, a faith in the ultimate discomfiture of each system 
of error now claiming the sanctity and the prerogatives of 
truth. Adherence to speculative forms without examination 
is a nullity ; but adherence founded on the renunciation of 
reason is scepticism in disguise. Lastly, that it is the part 
no less of sound philosophy than of right feeling to eschew 
the principle, often so complacently broached, which identifies 
intellectual aberrations with moral delinquency, or assumes 
the former necessarily to involve the latter : a principle that, 
fairly carried out, might perchance tell most detrimentally 
on its supporters. 

Thus much at least maybe affirmed, that in the pertinacious 
indulgence of a one-sided habit of thought, joined to the 
practical assumption of an infallibility renounced in words, 
the ethical flaws of some people most conspicuously display 
themselves ; whose quantum of peccant humour, restricted 
from any outward flow, finds a convenient range in the 
obliquities and intolerance of a speculative dogmatism. 

To say nothing of the myriads of minds in whom the 
thinking power, properly so called, is never exercised from 
the cradle to the grave, there is unhappily no dearth of 
those who, trained in a certain wise to think, and unmarked 
perhaps with a single vice in the ordinary sense, or with the 
neglect of any outward act of piety, yet in processes requiring 
the utmost impartiality and openness to conviction, betray a 
narrowness, distortion, or servility of view, which no stretch 
of charity could easily separate from the will, and which a 
judgment untempered with charity would not hesitate to 
pronounce among the characteristics of a nature that, if not 
corrupt to the core, is surrendered to intellectual unfairness 
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and dishonesty. The sophistications indeed practised in 
support of aUeged truth, but too often exemplify the qualities 
most adverse to its requirements ; whether by misrepresent- 
ation of unpalatable opinions, or by concealment of the 
grounds adduced in their behalf; the one being the species 
of mendacity comprised in the miscolouring of fact, — the 
other, a delinquency corresponding to the suppression of 
evidence in a court of justice : — all this too not seldom in 
combination with the employment of arguments which, with 
trifling variation, would lend an equal plausibility to things 
that the disputant himself acknowledges to be indefensible ; 
and implying not so much a distrust in human reason, — 
sometimes modestly affected, sometimes modestly and no 
less commodiously inculcated, — as a virtual claim to its 
perversion. 

Sir James Mackintosh has been censured for holding the 
blamelessness of mere opinion, or error of judgment; his 
detractors wanting the philosophy or the candour to see, 
that it is the moral qualities which mould opinion, when the 
reflex of such causes — in other words, fidelity or its opposite 
in the use of the light possessed — that are alone the proper 
subject of praise or blame. The hamdeasness of opinions 
is another question; which, though men are often little 
modified by their professed creed, being sometimes better^ 
sometimes worse, no one could find much difficulty in solving 
who is at all conversant with circles not the lowest in religious 
pretension, yet illustrating the effect on moral sensibility 
and character of narrow-minded dogmas, and the subtleties 
of an artificial traditionary belief. 

It is no slight reflection on prescriptive theology, thai 
besides operating as an impediment to freedom of intellect, 
it has been far from inactive as a perverter of conscience. 

To hoodwink or prepossess the understanding; to proscribe 
tenets not as false, but as novel or dangerous, or contrary 
to certain received standards, which, rightly traced, mean 
nothing but the notions of their supporters ; or to cry down 
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reason for the purpose of crying up something very un- 
reasonable, — may suit the pledged votaries of system or 
party: but to foUow evidence whithersoever it may lead, 
not accepting phrases for ideas, or authorities instead of 
arguments; and while exercising the inalienable right of 
opinion oneself, to tolerate in others every thing but intol- 
erance, — are characteristics belonging to that rarest of 
phenomena — a worshipper of truth. 

At present, alas ! it is dogma that is worshipped rather 
than truth, and with the sacrifice too of charity, which 
stands in much the same relation to it as gold coin to its 
paper representative, or as the genuine riches of intellect 
and happiness to the material wealth with which they may 
or may not be associated. 

Certainly conscience might be blotted out of the nature 
of man, and the idea of responsibility discarded as a vain 
chimera, if admission is to be given to the principle, dis- 
honourable alike to reason and to God, which substitutes 
authority for Truth, instead of making Truth the only 
authority. 

Were the mass of minds indeed to look into the nature 
of the things tendered for their belief, with half the nicety 
that men of business look into the quality of the articles 
offered them in the market, the process of doubt or elimin- 
tion would more frequently take the place of that conventional 
acquiescence in prevailing forms, which confounds the most 
penetrating order of intellects with those which are passive 
or inane : — a process, however, scarcely to be expected while 
thinking is an effort unknown or irksome to most ; abjured 
by many through mistaken apprehensions of the office of 
reason in religion, or, virtually, through the adoption of 
certain foregone conclusions ; and sparingly indulged by 
others from a lurking suspicion of the consequences it may 
entail on their social relations or prospects. For, whatever 
may be alleged by some, honest thought, reflected in honest 
speech or action, amid the ascendancy of systems comprising 
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80 much that is specious yet hollow^ is not the way to 
fortune or repute — nor to peace^ except as arising from the 
satisfactions of conscience^ and converse with the nobler 
class of perceptions. 

The direst of moral states is one that^ under the covert 
of religious formulas, for the most part unreal or effete, 
combines a faith involving no reverence to truth, but rather 
virtual infidelity, with a sanctimonious application of the 
term to whatever, exposing the illusion, deserves the name 
of thought ; apart firom which, exercised with honesty of 
inquiry and aim, a belief firamed on the system that happens 
to be uppermost, is little better than the slumber of the 
dead. 
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|HE trains of thought in tho mind aro in no case 
arbitrary^ but always regulated by fixed laws, so 
that any variation which occiu's is o\ving to varia- 
tion of circiunstances. Thus, if we knew tho exact qualities 
of the mind at any given period ; tho state of the body, so 
far as it would influence the mind ; together with extemiJ 
scenes or circumstances ; we should be able to determmo 
what ideas would next arise in the mind. Now all these 
particulars, thus separately enumerated, God no doubt 
perceives at a single glance; or, to speak in accordance 
with our imperfect apprehensions, ho foresees from eternity. 
We may therefore conceive how volition can be free, yet tho 
thoughts and feelings of the mind be known, or forokno^vn, 
to God. If freedom of Will does not imply that the 
successions of thought are arbitrary, it can never bo 
irreconcileable with the certainty implied in Divine pro- 
science. Or the argument may be resolved into a question 
— Would volition be free, supposing for a moment that God 
did not exist ? If so, his existence or foreknowledge can 
be no obstruction to the free agency or responsibility of 
man; the Supreme Being only perceiving beforehand the 
various sentiments and affections of the mind ; just as he 
perceives all the properties of matter, and tlie changes 
which it will at any time undergo. 

It is needless perhaps to explain, though it may be proper 
to remember, that the philosophy of the subject, or a fair 
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solution of the enigma it comprises, is mia£fected by the 
position, in no wise to be impugned, of the constant pre- 
sence of Deity in all mind as in all matter; for who could 
pretend, without a petitio principii, if not a contradiction 
in terms, that he is present in mind in such a sense as to 
overrule its spontaneity ? 

The same begging of the question, and in defiance too of 
the conviction of consciousness, from which there is no 
logical appeal, would characterize the supposition that the 
laws of mind themselves, or the principles on which the 
connexion of thought is dependent, are incompatible with 
freedom of volition. 

These circumstances premised, the alleged difl&culty of 
reconciling freedom of Will with Divine prescience, seems 
for the most part a verbal one, arising from the application 
to the All-perfect of expressions which are at best but 
popular or conventional forms, and reasoning upon them as 
if correct exponents of the metaphysical or absolute fact. 

The principle, adequately unfolded, and traced in its 
legitimate bearings, would tend, methinks, to the settlement 
of certain controversies, ever and anon agitated with suffi- 
cient acrimony, about this or that thing being done, or 
intended or determined to be done, by the Almighty, from 
eternity: as if any thing that God does could be said 
to be done by him from eternity more than another ; or 
as if the relations of time could in strictness be predicated 
at all of a Being characterized by the infinitude and perfec- 
tion of every attribute. The latter consideration, on which 
a transcendental philosophy at least would insist, supplies 
perhaps the most conclusive argument on the alleged 
discrepancy between Divine prescience and human freedom : 
for if we exclude all relation to time from the action of the 
Deity, the difficulty ceases, as there is no problem to solve. 

Obigen, in common with minds before and since, whose 
curiosity has been directed to the moral phenomena of the 
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nniyergo^ was not annatnrally perplexed with the apparent 
contradictions which a primary view of the problem of 
Evil wotdd seem to suggest : — to affirm that in the shape 
which the question has commonly assumed, it has never 
received a satisfactory solution, may hardly be deemed 
presumptuous. Dr. Williams's professed elucidation of 
what many account the most difficult part of the inquiry, 
the entrance of sin into the world, but which is- in reality 
neither more nor less inexpUcable than the existence of 
natural evil, may fsurly be pronounced an abortive attempt, 
however ingenious ; since, besides resting on a gratuitous 
assumption, it fails to remove a particle of the embarrass- 
ment attending the subject. His theory, divested of its 
appendages, is this, — that in all intelligences, possessed of 
freedom, there is a necessary tendency to depraved volition, 
or moral defection, which nothing can prevent but a positive 
influence on the part of the Creator. We naturally demand 
the proof of this hypothesis, but are furnished with none. 
Were it ever so valid, however, it would leave the whole 
mystery in its primitive darkness. There are two difficulties 
untouched by the assumption : one, how a mind perfectiy 
holy — which the current notion presupposes — can entertain 
volitions that are evil, especially as it is admitted that 
volitions are determined by the character of the mind ; — the 
other, why, if divine influence be essential to preserve from 
wrong voUtions, that influence should have been withheld. 
Though its exercise cannot be claimed in equity, yet it is 
acknowledged to be compatible with liberty, and would seem 
to be required by benevolence. At all events, this is the 
very pith of the controversy, which Dr. Williams therefore 
leaves as unsettled as before. The point in which his argu- 
mentation appears to terminate is, that God has not seen 
fit to prevent the occurrence of evil ; a fact which, often 
mot by an untenable distinction between permission and 
ordination, constitutes the main enigma to be unravelled, 
and for the discovery of which we might have dispensed 
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with a long parade of logical reasoning. Were I to offer 
an opinion respecting the theological speculations of this 
writer, I should say that, although often displaying extra- 
ordinary acuteness and scholastic suhtlety, yet in general 
his views when correct are not new, and when new are 
worthless. His eternal pky on what he styles ''passive 
power/' might almost he adduced as a specimen of meta- 
physical monomania. 

It is curious to notice the conclusions of Edwards in 
relation to this topic, and which may he summed up hriefly 
in the position, that there is no such thing as absolute evil 
in the universe ; both natural and moral evil, according to 
him, being chosen by the Deity, not of course as evil, but 
for the sake of the greater ultimate good. But as some 
might be disposed to controvert the statement who are in 
the habit of citing Edwards with applause, even on points 
where he is little to be admired, I shall take the liberty of 
presenting his own words. " I believe," says he, " there is 
no person of good understanding, who will venture to say, 
he is certain that it is impossible it should be best, taking 
in the whole compass and extent of existence, and all con- 
sequences in the endless series of events, that there should 
be such a thing as moral evil in the world. And if. so, it 
will certainly follow, that an infinitely wise Being, who 
always chooses what is best, must choose that there should 
be such a thing.''* The remarks quoted with approbation 
by Edwards in a note to this passage, include the like 
notion m regard to natural evil, with a denial of the 
existence of absolute evil in any sense : a conclusion which, 
right or wrong, is substantially the same with Spinoza's. 
It is not my affair to reconcile this hypothesis vrith other 
opinions of Edwards, particularly those which he propounds 
on the subject of future punishment ; nor to show the con- 
sistency of these, or indeed of retributive suffering at all, 
with the fatalism wrapped up in his theory of the Will, and 
* On the Freedom of the Will, part iv. sect. 9. 
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which must ever excite the suspicion of the thinker as to 
the soundness of the basis on which so formidable a super- 
structure is reared. 

It seems to have escaped this extraordinary reasoner, that 
in denying spontaneity or originative power to the Will, he 
has nulMed the only definition that can be given of its 
nature, as that which chooses : for if the Will has not in 
itself the power of choice, it has no power of action at 
all ; for the sole function of the Will is to choose. The 
confusion is often augmented by not considering, that 
when we speak of an act of the Will, we speak simply 
of an act of the mind, as willing ; and that if any cause 
or influence exterior to the mind (call it motive or what 
you please) necessarily determines it to this or that thing, 
there is no choice, but compulsion, or mechanical action, 
— which would be a contradiction in terms: — nor can 
the distinction of Coleridge be too carefully noted, that it 
is not the motive that determines the mind, but the mind 
that determines the motive.* 

After all the speculations of philosophy, ancient or 
modem, in support of the scheme of Necessity, there 
remains, firm-rooted in the nature of man, a consciousness 
or intuitive conviction of Freedom ; — a conviction against 
which it were as vain to argue, as against beUef in the 
primary axioms on which the science of geometry, and 
indeed all science, ultimately rests. There the persuasion 
lies, inwoven with the very elements of his being, and 
irrefi*agable as the sublime principle of the Divine Unity, 
which no metaphysical or theologic subtlety, invented by 
Papist or Protestant, or theosophist of earlier kind, can 
at all more affect, than a shadow the mountain over which 
it passes. 

♦ "The man," says he, "makes the motive, and not the motive the 
man :" — (Aids to Kefloction, vol. i. p. 43, fifth ed.) a principlo ^rhich may 
be otherwise presented in the expression, that to exercise free will is not 
to act without motives, but to determine the choice of motives. 
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A species of paradox, to be sometimes met with, affirms 
that Liberty and Necessity are accompanied with an eqnal 
amount of eyidence in their taYOur ; or that each hypothesis 
may be successfully combated with the weapons of its 
opponent: — an opinion which may surely be pronounced 
unphilosophic and untenable, as implying that neither sup- 
position is Wbrthy of acceptance, or, one of course being 
false, that either is admissible — which would be an absurdity 
and a contradiction ; or as equivalent to a confession that so 
fjEur as we can perceive, the same thing may be and not be at 
the same time. If Liberty and Necessity are incompatible 
with each other, so that their co-existence in the same 
subject is impossible, the legitimate deduction is, not that 
each is alike susceptible of proof or of disproof, but that in 
relation to one, all appearances to the contrary notwith- 
standing, there is absolutely no proof at all, — what are 
taken for proofs being phantasms or fallacies connected with 
erroneous ways of thinking on the point : while to assert 
that the discovery of the mistake, wherever it may lie, which 
shuts out the reality from view, is hopeless, would be less 
an indication of modesty, than of presumption or contented 
ignorance. In truth, if consciousness is on the side of 
Freedom, and the decisions of consciousness are things 
from which there is no argumentative appeal, the problem 
is settled; and the reasonable conclusion would be, that 
some unsoundness or other not only exists, but is to be 
detected, in assumptions lying at the basis of the opposite 
theory, or in the train of reasoning with which it is 
attempted to be supported. 

It is no disproof of Freedom that the acts of the Will 
are accordant with law : for so are our mental and corporeal 
acts in general; yet it would be a strange misuse of 
language to affirm that on that account they are not volun- 
tary or free. Nor is it a disproof of Freedom to say, as 
many in effect urge, that the acts of the Will are depend- 
ent on the aggregate of qualities constituting the character 
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or state of feeling of the person at the time : a proposition 
which, clearly stated, no one would attempt to impugn ; for 
that would be equivalent to saying that they are not strictly 
his own acts ; which would be the same as to say, that they 
do not necessarily receive his approval ; and this again the 
same as to say, that they are not acts of Will at all, but 
things attached to him irrespective of his own inclination ; 
which would be a contradiction and an absurdity. But 
what is properly meant by freedom of Will is, that its acts 
are the acts of the man as he is, in distinction from being 
forced upon him, or wrought in him, by some foreign power 
or influence ; — that they have his prevailing assent at the 
moment ; — ^that there is no suspension or abolition of reason 
or conscience in the case, so as to prevent him from judging 
of their fitness or unfitness, their merit or demerit, or to 
exonerate him from a sense of responsibility for the 
choice; — and moreover that he is not without ability, by 
efforts of his own, to arrest the formation of this or that 
desire, or class of desires, or even by degrees so to modify 
the sum of qualities or the character that he possesses, as 
to induce the prevalence of a contrary character or contrary 
acts of Will. Neither religion, nor philosophy in its moral 
relations, need be much concerned to contend for a freedom 
essentially different from this, which in truth is involved in 
the notion of self-action, consciously performed; while 
arguments addressed to the confritation of another kind, are 
apt to proceed on a mistake of the principle at issue, and to 
be alike nugatory and irrelevant. 

Of Edwards, by the way, it were out of the question to 
attempt here to show, what I believe is capable of being 
proved, that almost all the polemical pieces of this great 
man (for great he assuredly was if a colossal force of logic 
can make any one great) are vitiated by some flaw or other 
lurking at the core : — a curious psychological phenomenon, 
as illustrating the very j)artial aid which Truth may receive 
from a strong deductive faculty of ratiocination. 
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Whether an approach to a jnster philosophy is presented 
in his notion on the nsLtare of Evil, may be left for the 
reader to determine : in regard to which, and the problem 
of its origin, all, in conclusion, that I would venture to pro- 
pound is, that peccability or liableness to aberration is 
essential to the free agency belonging to accountableness, 
however in higher stages of existence such a purity or 
elevation of character is conceivable as would render tcUfal 
deflection a moral impossibility; — that pain and suffering 
receive their worthiest solution as utterances of warning and 
guidance, or means for the progress and developement of 
our faculties, being apt instruments of instruction in the 
laws of our nature as expressions of the will of God; — 
while death itself is to be referred to the category of pro- 
visions that, with whatever higher purposes or results, 
comprehend still further expansion or advancement. 




mm^m^m 



THE PRINCIPLE AND BEARINGS OF 
RELIGIOUS INDUCTION. 




HE applioation of the induotive process to questions 
of theology and religion, by no means implies the 
invalidity of appeals to the principles of con- 
sciousness or intuition, as legitimate grounds of belief; any 
more than the application of the same process to physical 
departments implies the rejection or futility of the elemen- 
tary or self-evident axioms which constitute the basis of all . 
positive science. The object, in either case, is but the 
substitution of fact in place of assumption, without pre- 
tending to impugn, nay, admitting as among the most 
indisputable of facts, those primal forms of insight or 
apprehension, which, carrying their own evidence with them 
in the very structure of the mind, or lurking there as 
presages or shadowings of things that elude the formal 
grasp of intellect, receive their appropriate credentials from 
no logical demonstration. 

By intuitive beliefs I mean, not innate ideas, for ideas 
are not bom with us, but superinduced on sensation or 
feeling, which ever precedes the rise of thought ; nor beliefs 
which spring up without any particular occasions to call 
them forth ; or from which all perception of relation, or tho 
like, is excluded; — ^but certain impressions or convictions 
which the mind, in a certain stage of devolopcmcnt, is so 
constituted as to entertain, apart from any positive instrue- 
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tion or attempts at proof : impressions or convictions which, 
if not in the strictest sense a priorif are yet so simple and 
instinctive in their nature and origin, and withal so fonda- 
mental, as justly to be deemed a portion of our mental 
constitution. Of course it is possible for truths or persua- 
sions to be referred to this category, which belong to another ; 
as it is possible for truths or persuasions which belong to 
the former, to lie, as it were, asleep in the soul ; or, after 
having once been awakened, to be afterward suppressed or 
verbally denied; in which case the result, as implying a 
sort of violence to human nature, might not inaptly be 
termed t^nnatural. 

It were unphilosophical to question the possibility, if 
not in particular circumstances the probability, of miracles, 
viewed as extra-natural variations from the established order 
of events, unless it could be shown, either that the usual 
course of things is the result of some intrinsic necessity, 
and not merely God's uniformity of operation, susceptible 
of deviation at his pleasure, — or, that an occasion can 
never arise when such deviation may be desirable. Hume's 
argument against miracles, from the alleged impossibility of 
proving by testimony what is opposed to general experience, 
is not only a complete petitio principii, but in absolute 
contrariety to the Baconian or inductive method of philo- 
sophizing, which in questions of fact regards all assumptions 
a priori as worthless, — except indeed as positions to be 
subsequently tested ; which are then rather suggestions or 
provisional hypotheses than assumptions. To attempt the 
disproof of miracles by asseiiing, as he does, that ex- 
perience being set in array against experience would involve 
a contradiction, is absurd ; for how often in ordinary life is 
the experience of one man contrary to that of multitudes ; 
the experience of the scientific investigator, for instance, 
contrary to that of the rest of mankind ! No antecedent 
presumptions therefore being admissible against the possi- 
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biUty, wbaterer »ome may think about the probability, of 
miracles, all that is necessary, in any particular case, to 
establish the fact ot their occnrrence, is evidence of a certain 
kind and degree : though it may well be said that cases are 
conceiyable in which the intrinsic improbability of super- 
natural interference is so great, that no amount of external 
testimony would be sufficient to prove its credibility. 

Mr. Babbage, in his collection of fragments entitled the 
'' Ninth Bridgewater Treatise,'' after explaining the doctrine 
of Hume to be, that miracles, being contrary to general 
experience, can never be substantiated by testimony, unless 
its fiEtlsehood were less credible than the facts it is adduced 
to support — a doctrine which, as thus expounded, may be 
acknowledged to be correct — has attempted to demonstrate, 
by an elaborate series of calculations founded on the theory 
of probabilities, that even on the principles laid down by 
Hume, the chances in favour of the gospel miracles are all 
but infinite. The argument might justly be deemed irre- 
fragable on the supposition of their averment by the alleged 
number of original witnesses : but resting on a postulate 
which lies at the very root of the controversy, and of which 
the proof is, to say the least, most precarious, it betrays 
too close an approximation to the logical vice of reasoning 
in a circle. Nor, in regard to the ingenious speculation 
from the movements of his own calculating machine, is it 
to be forgotten, that phenomena or events susceptible of 
that species of illustration would be no miracles at all, 
accordhig to the strict definition of the term, having 
nothing supernatural about them, but being inevitable 
though extraordinary results of general laws acting under 
certain circumstances. 

Neither would the conditions of miracle, in the popular 
theological sense, be better fulfilled on the theory pro- 
pounded by one of the interlocutors in the last performance 
of Bir Humphry Davy, where the appearances deemed 
miraculous are referred exclusively to mind and its appre- 
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hensions, without the infringement or suspension of any 
physical law.* 

Such attempts at solution or compromise on the part of 
intellects not a little acute and accomplished, form no 
uninteresting theme of contemplation to the reflecting. 

Similar efforts however have not been wanting in former 
ages to relieve or modify the popular view. So far back as 
the fourth century, AppoUinaris, we are told, " was no friend 
to a stiff and disconnected supematundism ; but he was for 
having the supernatural so apprehended as to leave room for 
the recognition of nature in all its rights. The supernatural 
element must be conceived as existing in perfect harmony 
with the natural. This principle is expressed in the words : 
* Nature is not disturbed by its Creator ; ' by which is meant, 
that God never brings about supernatural events in such a 
way as to subvert the laws of nature." t 

* The following extract will explain the notion in Sir Hamphry's book : 

*^ In early times amongst the patriarchs I suppose the ideas were so 
Tivid as to be confounded with impressions; but as religious instinct 
probably became feebler in their posterity, the vividness of the impres- 
sions diminished, and they then became visions or dreams, which with 
the prophets seem to have constituted inspiration. I do not suppose 
that the Supreme Being ever made himself known to man by a real 
change in the order of nature, but that the sensations of men were so 
modified by their instincts as to induce the belief in his presence." — Con- 
solations in Travel, or the Last Days of a Philosopher, Dialogue the Second. 

So the same interlocutor afterwards expresses himself thus : — '*I 
consider all the miraculous parts of our religion as effected by changes in 
the sensations or ideas of the human mind, and not by physical changes 
in the order of nature." — Ibid. p. 100. 

Whatever may be thought about the philosophy of the theory, it 
sounds something strange in the mouth of a professed adherent of 
Catholicism ; which, more than most other systems perhaps, disparages 
Beason as liable to err, yet cries up miracles that make their appeal to 
the senses, surely not exempt from mistake : not to add that miracles 
make their appeal to the senses only in the case of the original witnesses ; 
while in aU other cases their claims are to be determined by the rules of 
historical and moral probability ; that is to say, by the very principle so 
absurdly depreciated. 

t Neander's Church History, vol. vi. p. 432, Torrey's translation, 
Lond. ed. 
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Yet how this could tally with the prevalent theory of 
miracle, it would be difficult to imagine ; unless the meaning 
be, that the laws of nature generally are not subverted in 
the case of a particular miracle, or the laws of the subject 
of the miracle, except in the instance to which it relates : 
but such a meaning would be a mere truism, and what no 
one could ever dream of controverting. Take, for example, 
the restoration of a dead man to life. The laws of nature, 
in the obvious and universally received import of the phrase, 
would require the cessation of vital functions, in a body 
from which the animating principle has fled, to be permanent, 
and the process of decomposition to ensue, unless counter- 
acted by some antiseptic material appliances. If these 
requirements are superseded in a given case, it were but a 
quibble of phraseology, or an evasion of the argument by a 
retreat into the mystical or unknown, to say that in such 
circumstances the laws of nature are not subverted. 

But, this point of speculation apart, one thing appears 
certain, that theologians must either revise the definition of 
miracle — in its etymological and proper sense denoting but 
a wonder — or carry out the notion a little more consistently 
in practice. From the definition of miracle as a violation 
or suspension of some natural law, it follows that the 
slightest change effected in the disposition or action of a 
single particle of matter — a grain of sand, a drop of rain, 
the movement of the wind — by any influence or cause 
distinct from the general laws to which they are subject, 
would imply, in the strictest acceptation of the term, a 
miracle. Yet how often is this forgotten, or rather over- 
looked, in the species of prayers offered to God ; as, for 
rain in a season of drought, sunshine or heat in harvest, 
restoration from sickness to health, the removal of pestilence, 
or the like. Such prayers, viewed as entreaties, which they 
are if sincere, and not as the mere utterance of wishes, are 
in fact nothing more or less than petitions for miraculous 
interference : petitions which those may consistently urge 
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who refuse a monopoly of miracle to the past, but the 
employment of which by others, nothing but ignorance or 
want of reflection can redeem from the charge of utter 
presumption. To say that God can produce l^ese effects 
in accordance mth natural laws, is to talk nonsensically 
and without thought ; for he either suspends or varies the 
action of these laws, or he does not. If he does, there is 
a miracle : if he does not, the laws act as they would other- 
wise have done. Or should it be alleged that he can 
produce the result by agency additional to natural law, 
the proposition were but another mode of asserting the 
miraculous; for the effect of such agency would be to 
suspend, defeat, or in other language, subvert, the laws 
of nature. 

A similar remark applies to the distinction sometimes 
attempted between what is contrary to natwre, and what is 
above nature : a distinction as old as the time of Origen, 
who in his reply to Celsus draws a line between occurrences 

napa (jiwrw, and thoSO vnip rffv ifiwrtv ; * but which, closcly 

traced and analysed, will be found a mere play upon the 
terms ; as, the question relating exclusively to phenomena 
falling under human observation, no events can be called 
miraculous but those which are knoton to be contrary to the 
established course of things, while all events of that kind 
would properly receive the designation. A miracle is an 
infringement or suspension of some law in the economy 
under which we live: — to say that such infringement is 
resolvable into higher laws, as to which, being outside that 
economy, we must necessarily be in total ignorance, and 
whose existence therefore can have no support but in con- 
jecture or imagination, is surely to evade the point at issue 
by using words without meaning, or arguing in a manner at 
once irrelevant and self-contradictory. For on the supposi- 
tion of the higher laws contended for, what possible bearing 
could they have on the problem of a break in the continuity 
• Orig. cont. Celfl. v. 23. 
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of phjsioal sequences ? Is it implied that while there is 
such a break in the system with which we are acquainted — 
in other words, that there is miracle — yet in regard to some 
invisible order of things, of which however we know nothing, 
there is no break — no miracle — nothing but law ? This 
were a repetition of the sophism which confounds the super- 
natural with the unknown ; as in the argument respecting 
doubts that might be entertained by the native of a tropicd 
clime, who had never seen water but in a liquid state, as to 
the possibility of its existence in a solid form, as ice in 
regions nearer the pole ; or by a person unacquainted vnth 
recent inventions, as to the possibility of iron under any 
circumstances floating. The only legitimate deduction from 
such instances is, that with an extension of knowledge it is 
found that there is nothing at all miraculous in the facts 
adduced. Is this then the import of those who apply the 
comparison to the question of belief or non-belief in 
miracles ? that events so named, a due enlargement of our 
knowledge would show to be no miracles, but the result of 
natural causes, with no more divine intervention about them 
than belongs to any other phenomenon or event ? For this 
must be the meaning if the parallel is to have any force, or 
the supposed explanation, but real denial, of miracles, is not 
a mere juggle of words. 

But without dilating on a fallacy which scarce needs reci- 
tation, I remark, in passing, that the distinction between 
what is above and what is contrary to nature, has but a 
counterpart in another, of ancient standing, which under- 
takes the defence of certain things alleged to be above 
reason, though not contrary to reason: for, so far as 
dogmas or propositions are concerned — which are all that 
such a subject has to do with — the assertion that a thing 
is above reason is but another way of saying that it is 
absolutely unintelligible ; and whatever is absolutely unin- 
telligible admits neither affirmation nor denial, but is to be 
relegated to the limbo of nonsense. 
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The observations hitherto made refer to the class of 
material phenomena, as to which alone the epithet miraculous 
is in common parlance employed. But some persons may 
be disposed to say, that however the rule may be in that 
department, or whatever the validity of the reasoning on 
the subject, a different order of things must prevail in the 
spiritual world, or the domain of religious perception and 
feeling, if we are to admit the doctrine of a special Divine 
influence on the mind in conversion, sanctification, and the 
like. Let us see therefore how the case stands. A miracle, 
in the widest acceptation, is an infringement or suspension 
of some law, physical or intellectual. The bearings of the 
question, in the former province, have been already noticed : 
and as to the latter, if it can be shown that in any circum- 
stances there is a deviation from the laws of mind, there is 
undoubtedly a miracle, — not in a mere popular or rhetorical, 
but in a strictly philosophical sense. The burden of proof, 
however, clearly lies with those who assert the deviation : 
but such proof, I apprehend, it is impossible to give ; for 
thoughts and feelings may be introduced into the mind by 
causes exterior to itself, without any infraction of the laws 
by which it is usually governed : as the sight of a person or 
landscape, the utterance of sounds, articulate or inarticulate, 
and other outward circumstances, often break in upon the 
existing cdVirse of reflection, and awaken a new train of 
ideas and impressions, — yet all in accordance with the 
established mental laws. So God, the infinite Spirit, may 
produce a variety of thoughts and feelings in the soul, 
without any interference with its general principles of 
action: for whether new ideas and emotions are super- 
induced by external causes within the sphere of the visible 
and material, or of the invisible and supersensuous, the 
essence of the law is untouched, which allows a change in 
the current of thought and sentiment from foreign causes, 
without miracle. And though on such topics in particular 
we need not concern ourselves with any inquiry into modes 
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or processes, it is, if possible, more conceivable, and so 
fiEir would appear more natural, that mind, especially the 
supreme and all-creative Mind, whose omnipresence implies 
access to every intellect that He has made, should act 
directly on mind, than that matter, in any of its modifica- 
tions, or mind through the medium of sensible objects, 
should act upon mind. Be this however as it may, the 
firmest and most devout belief in the reality of Divine 
influence on the state of thought and feeling, and so on 
character, is perfectiy compatible with the non-admission of 
any thing miraculous in the operation. The essential 
difference between the cases is, that in the one there is a 
departure from a law or general principle, ascertained by 
experience or induction ; in the other, no circumstance of 
the kind has place. — But to return. 

The same sort of inconsistency is apparent in the ex- 
pressions often employed in reference to what is called 
Providence, especially with regard to a particular as distinct 
firom a general Providence. The word general in this 
connexion is liable to ambiguity, and therefore requires 
to be fixed in its meaning. If the sense be, that God 
arranges or superintends only circumstances of a leading 
kind, or of a certain magnitude in relation to the affairs 
of nations or communities, the notion were dearly pre- 
posterous, being founded on the most limited conceptions 
of the Divine character, and on a virtual claim of ability 
to determine between the really great and littie in the 
government of the universe. The fancy would be similar 
to that which deems it most consonant to the Divine 
perfection to suppose that God has framed the world, as 
an artist would form a machine, to act by means of 
qualities imparted at the first ; the construction of a piece 
of mechanism that shall continue to operate in a definite 
way, being reckoned a more decisive proof of skill than 
to make one requiring attention each moment to keep 
it in operation. So might it be in the case of a human 
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artist; but why? Simply because he is an imperfect 
being, and an invention of the kind saves trouble, or diver- 
sion of thought from other things demanding his care. 
But if an artist were able to produce, and maintain in beau- 
tiful order, a species of machine, by mere volition, or by an 
immediate and constant influence that would neither fatigue 
his attention, nor impair his efficiency in any other depart- 
ment or place, the circumstance would argue much richer 
endovnuents, and far more contribute to his renown. The 
hypothesis, in fact, which considers it most honourable to 
the Deity to have made the world with a capacity to go on 
as a kind of machine, without subsequent interference — 
though the doctrine of miracles, by the way, in its current 
acceptation, is tantamount to an acknowledgment that the 
machine has required frequent re-adjustment, or changes in 
certain of its parts or modes of operation — is radically akin 
to the old Epicurean sentiment about the gods as not 
disturbing their repose by concerning themselves with the 
aflairs of mortals ; — an example, in short, of the anthro- 
pomorphic conceptions that enter so largely into the popular 
theology, and form the basis of all superstition, present 
or past. — But to revert to the question of a particular 
Providence. 

Every thing whatever, the minutest as the greatest, being 
embraced in the all-pervading system of administration 
pursued by the Deity, whose presence fills the universe, 
and whose uniformity of operation is but another phrase for 
what are called natural laws, is matter of Providential 
arrangement — general in the sense of universal, or co- 
extensive with all things ; particular in the sense that each 
part is included in the whole. Yet many speak of a special 
Providence as implying a sort of immediate or extraordinary 
intervention on the part of the Deity ; as though the usual 
course of events, the relation of cause and effect, were in 
some mysterious way suspended or violated on occasion. 
All such ideas, if traced to their substance, or to be taken 
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as aught but vague phantoms or semblances of ideas, com- 
prehend essentially the notion of miracle : for it were 
impossible to conceive a medium between the supernatural 
or miraculous, and the agency of general law. 

No doubt it would be easy to lend an invidious colouring 
to the representations comprised in such a view ; but it ill 
becomes a votary of truth to be afraid of truth, or to support 
either himself or others in the maintenance of an illusive 
fiction, from its coincidence with popular and seemingly 
pious, yet in reality superstitious belief. 

On a comprehensive view of the subject in general, it 
may fairly be owned — at least I own — that the absolute 
necessity, not to say the antecedent probability, of miracle, 
whether by way of buttress to truth, the excitement of 
attention, or for any other purpose that can be specified, is 
a proposition more easily asserted than proved: while 
several points in relation to the philosophy and the ethical 
operation of assent on supernatural grounds, are taken 
with much looseness and exaggeration, or altogether mis- 
conceived, in the popular estimate. Certainly it is not the 
miraculous element of Scripture, on which the vast majority 
of its readers can hold no competent opinion, presupposing 
as it would an acquaintance with the multifarious topics 
afiecting its external claims, but the great moral and 
spiritual truths which it embodies, that, loved and cherished, 
form the rudiments of a divine life in the soul; — truths 
which appeal to consciousness or the spiritual faculty for 
their evidence, rather than to the critical or intellectual 
portion of our nature. 

To cavil at a distinction between the spiritual and intel- 
lectual faculties, would be about as reasonable as to exclude 
the action of intellect from functions of a spiritual kind : 
while to support the cavil on the ground of the coalescence, 
were a sophistry that might be no less worthily employed in 
controverting a distinction between various other powers of 
the mind ; as for instancei memory and fancy, the opera- 
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tions of fancy inyolving the exercise of memory in the 
application of the materials that she has accmnolated: 
from which however it would be a curious logic that should 
infer the identity of the two, or deny the reality of an 
appropriate province to one, because of its co-existence or 
co-operation with the other. 

It should not be forgotten that the religious element, 
though capable of association with the most varied range 
of thought, over which, of course. Reason ought ever to 
preside, is essentially a sentiment, in no wise to be con- 
founded with dogma; and that sentiment, implanted by 
the Creator, while liable to perversion as any other part 
of our constitution, yet, in common with the senses or 
instincts in general, is more trustworthy than opinion; 
sophistications connected with the former being usually 
but erratic or corrupt forms of the latter : not to add that 
Eeligion, like Poetry, is a thing rather to be felt than 
sharply defined or analysed. 

In brief, the disposition to reject or to disparage truth 
unattested by miracle, or other external voucher, is not so 
much a superstition, as a trait to be ranked with those 
characteristic of the deeper and subtler forms of unbelief ; — 
just as the disposition to question God's unceasing activity 
in the world of matter, or his unceasing activity in the 
world of mind, not only in ways that most who admit his 
existence would bo ready to acknowledge, but as jfrom 
time to time revealing new truth of a religious or other 
kind, is, if not atheistic, yet essentially unphilosophic and 
unspiritual. 

It is curiou3 to observe how miracle is sometimes resolved 
into law, by a species of representation which employs the 
word with a total difference of meaning ; the alleged phe- 
nomena being referred to a certain Divine economy over 
which foresight and wisdom preside ; in other words, that 
miracles never occur without a reason, or as elements in the 
general arrangements of Providence : a position which, as 
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it would never be disputed by any one who admits the 
reaUty of miracles as deviations from God's usual mode of 
procedure in nature, has of course nothing to do with the 
controversy. 

But independently of miracle or other supposed accom- 
paniment of a system challenging attention on the score of 
its divinity, Beligion itself, in its diversified moral aspects, 
is only a question of fact, as are all the doctrines that may 
be associated with it : for Faith, which has often with 
inimitable absurdity been set up against Beason, were but 
disloyalty to Truth, and a perversion of humanity, if partak- 
ing at all the character of assent to positions unsanctioned 
by Beason, or at variance with the discoveries of science. 

To combat scepticism by claiming for a faith resolvable 
into acquiescence in certain dogmatic forms, not the clearest 
or most conclusive in themselves, the reasonableness belong- 
ing to a child's unhesitating reliance on the teachings, 
understood or not, of its parent — a reliance however which 
may be abused, and' in a way to constitute the greatest of 
wrongs — is preposterous ; the question, alike pertinent and 
necessary, being, whether the Universal Father has taiight 
so and so : a case to which the one adduced presents but 
the semblance of a parallel. Nor, in essaying an answer, 
is it to be forgotten that the faculties which have to deal 
with subjects purely scientific, are precisely those that have 
to adjudicate on the mass of propositions of which theology, 
properly so called, consists. To admit a single tenet in 
this department without evidence, intellectual or intuitive, 
would in essence be the same with submission to mere 
authority or assertion on the side of any speculative scheme 
whatever — pagan, Mahometan, or atheistic. To admit a 
theological tenet on inmffident evidence, wouldr argue a 
lack of insight. or logical power: but to do so against 
evidence, seen or suspected, would be not so much a weak- 
ness, as a turpitude offering violence to the very structure of 
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our nature in its most sacred part, the conscience : — ^while 
to acknowledge any other judge of evidence than personal 
perception or conviction, would introduce a principle of 
proxy, where proxy could be of no avail but for evil, by 
impairing a sense of individual responsibility, and blunting 
all moral apprehension. 

It is not unimportant to remark the real problem at issue 
in the controversies of the early Eeformers, who in pro- 
claiming the right of private judgment in religion, make 
their ultimate appeal in fact to the mind of man, recognizing 
its competence to decide not merely on the interpretation, 
but on the character and pretensions of documents alleged 
to be supernatural in their origin. The freedom, akin to 
any thing rather than bibliolatry, with which Luther and 
other of the chief Beformers approached the study of 
Scripture, and expressed themselves on this or that par- 
ticular portion, would not only astound the mass of their 
Protestant encomiasts, but if exhibited in a writer of the 
present day, would assuredly incur the charge of the direst 
latitudinarianism, perchance of infidelity or atheism, from 
many, profuse in the distribution of those terms, and who, 
pluming themselves on the supposed advocacy of truth, 
counteract the boasted right of individual judgment — 
which is but another expression, by the way, for individual 
conscience, using such helps as she may — by connecting it 
with assumptions that reduce it to a nullity.* Even those 
who, loud in declamation on the weakness of human in- 
tellect, profess allegiance to an outward standard of truth, 
in reality make their own intellect,, whatever its weakness 
or degeneracy, the final test : for by what other instrument 
do they determine the correctness of the standard, or 

* The biblical notions of Lather in particular may be seen in the 
Discussions on Philosophy, Literature, etc., by Sir William Hamilton, 
pp. 501 — 8 : notions which, correct or not in themselres, are sufficiently 
decisive as to the great Eeformer^s conception of the rule of private 
judgment, which some in our own day, with no less historical than 
logical inaccuracy, represent as a mere rule of private interpretation. 
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the signification it embodies? To do the first, or not 
blindly accept what they know nothing about, or what, 
if known, might be intrinsically conclusive against it, 
they must examine its contents, and decide upon their 
truth or falsity for themselves, having no criterion of either 
but those lights or faculties of appreciation which they 
bring to the task : while to perform the second, or choose 
amid the numberless varieties of construction, they have 
confessedly to rely on their own judgment and the critical 
aids that may ofier. 

Those who imagine they have settled the claims of 
reason, conscience, and the spiritual sentiment, as guides in 
religion, by parading the uncertainties or mistakes which 
they have neither prevented nor removed, little dream of 
the retort to which they expose themselves on the score of 
the doubtful, incorrect, or contradictory opinions jfrom which 
the standard they erect in opposition has failed to preserve 
its adherents. If the one species of guidance has left its 
votaries in manifold error, so has the other: and should it 
be urged, with regard to the latter, that this is because the 
oracle has not been sufficiently consulted or obeyed, the 
same plea of course is open to the former. But in truth, 
nothing can be more absurd than to institute a comparison 
between outward helps and inward faculties, so as to imply 
any rivalship between them, or the disparagement of either ; 
the one comprehending all the materials of instruction which 
God, or man, or nature afibrds ; and the other being the 
instruments by which alone they can be interpreted or 
applied: while both, as we see, are unable to secure the 
infallibility which by beings in our position is neither to be 
attained nor wished for. 

The notion which refers every external form of thought, 
or speculative proposition, to the ordeal within, is often 
indeed avowed substantially in the writings of divines, 
however rarely apprehended or carried out in its con- 
sequences. " You may rest satisfied," says South, 
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'^that what is nonsense upon a principle of reason, will 
never be sense upon a principle of religion." I might 
add, that whoever abjures the guidance of Beason in reli- 
gion, by that very act surrenders himself to the guidance 
of Folly. Even among the Schoolmen, who, as Ouizot 
and others have shown, set an example of free inquiry 
in theology, there were not wanting those who grasped 
the sentiment more or less distinctly, — ^the disciples of 
Abelard, in unison with the prevailing tone of his own 
instructions, haying required to know, with what he taught 
them, the philosophical arguments by which it could 
be supported. 

It is not to be dissembled that no small number of 
theologians are and ever have been averse to such a pro- 
cess, — ^not only misinterpreting the legitimate grounds 
of belief, but battling for chimeras which ignorance or 
priestcraft has conjured up, and claiming for them the 
reverence due to mystery. Doubtless these phantoms 
of credulity or imposition are a mystery; though every 
sane mind will leave to their propagators a monopoly of 
the reverence. 

The results may be summed up in a corollary or maxim, 
too often overlooked in the systems that take their form 
and colouring from idolatry of the Past, yet which lies at 
the basis of all sound philosophy relating to the duty or 
higher interests of man, — that the foundation both of morals 
and religion is to be sought in his own nature ; the certainly 
of their principles not depending on authority, or tradition, 
or testimony, — on any outward or adventitious accompani- 
ment, whether historical, personal, or miraculous, but on 
that eternal truth which constitutes their essence. Of 
which truth, so far as presented in the form of propositions, 
the appropriate criterion is the intellectual part of our being ; 
in one word, Reason, which, rightiy exercised or not, is in 
fact, as before observed, the ultimate judge and sovereign 
arbiter with all, — those not excepted who, loud in ex- 
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olamations on its feebleness, pretend to set up a tribunal 
in its stead.* 

* Hie demand for proof in connexion with the teachings of Abelard 
was a no less memorable protest against the principle of autiiiority in the 
earlier period of Scholasticism, than a trait well befitting the disciples of 
a specnlatiye thinker who, in his treatise qnaintly entitled Sic et Non, re- 
commends doubt as leading to investigation and tmth. '* Dubitando enim," 
says he, *' ad inquisitionem yenimns ; inquirendo veritatem percipimus." 

I give the passage as quoted by M. Cousin from the edition of the 
work first published by himself and who thus explains its title and 
object : — 

'^Le dialectiden Abelard, en entrant dans la theologie, y transporta 
d'abord ses habitudes philosophiques. H con9ut I'id^e tr^s-simple en 
elle-m^me, mais tr^s-f6conde, d'^tablir sur tons les points de quelque 
importance le pour et le centre, k Taide de passages des saintes Ecritures 
«t des saints P^res qui semblent se combattre et dire le oui et non, le 
8ie et Non. 

** An premier coup d'oeil, c'est done ici une pure compilation d'autorit6s 
contraires; mais, en r^alit^, c'est une construction de probl^mes et 
d'antinomies th^ologiques puissamment 6tablies, qui condamnent Tesprit 
k un doute salutaire, le pr^munissent centre le danger de toute solution 
^troite et pr^cipit^e, et le pr6parent k des solutions meilleures. Mais ces 
solutions ne sent pas m^me indiqu6es, et elles ne devaient i)as T^tre ; 
car Ab61ard eiit fait alors un traits de th^ologie, et non pas ce qu'il 
Toulait feure, une preparation mtique k la th^ologie." — Fragments de 
Fhilosophie du Moyen Age, p. 226. 

The reverse of such a practice, inaugurated more than seven hundred 
years ago, would seem to be the order of theological study at present, 
which begins with assumption, and ends in — ^what may be seen in the 
reigning systems : from official connexion with which, however, it is not 
insignificant to remark, there is a gradual severance of high intellect and 
scholarship; as might be expected in these days, when the fairest 
attempts of the one or the other in the investigation of truth, are met by 
a clamour that is a reproach to the age. 
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|F there is any one province of thonght where a 
person might be considered wholly exempt from 
the jurisdiction or interference of others, it would 
seem to be that which concerns the unseen and spiritual, or 
man's relations to God and a future life : a topic not only 
of strictly interior and personal interest, but on which, witk 
its multitudinous oyershadowings of doubt and mystery, the 
lofdest minds may well fear to dogmatise, their conceptions 
being perhaps, with regard to absolute truth, but as the 
broken imagery of a dream, compared with the coherence 
and reality of waking vision, or as the gaze of an unin- 
structed eye on the appearance or disappearance of a star 
in the horizon, compared with an intelligence that grasps 
the connexion of the phenomenon with the laws that bind 
together the uniyerse of worlds. Not to add that many of 
t^e notions now rather prescribed than o£fered for what they 
are worth, will haply appear, to a more advanced posterity, 
as impotent and piteous as the purblind gropings of Pagan- 
ism appear to ourselves : while resentment or vituperation 
for the non-acceptance of results at which this or that 
party may have arrived, is no less a solecism in philosophy, 
than a breach of fairness and good feeling. 

Locke is sometimes represented as the first to lay down, 
on a broad and comprehensive basis, the doctrines of reli- 
gious freedom ; but several preceding authors had expressed 
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substantially the same views : in particular Sir Thomas 
More in his Utopia, though the concessions which he makes 
are less clearly reflected in his subsequent conduct or 
writings; as also some of the earlier Independents and 
Baptists — the former sect afl&rmed by Mackintosh to have 
led the way in proclaiming the principle of toleration ;* and 
the name of Roger Williams, on several accounts to be 
ranked with the most heroic of men, being especially memor- 
able for the maintenance of that principle, in terms the 
most unequivocal and conclusive, t Others, besides, pro- 

* Dissertation on the Progress of Ethical Philosophy, sect. v. 
t It may he noticed as an evidence of the rarity with which a com- 
prehensive truth is grasped in all its coDsequcDces, that this nohle -minded 
man, originally a minister of the English establishment, could defend by 
arg^ument, as he upheld in practice, the refusal of church fellowship to 
those, however pious, who at all mingled in the religious services of the 
communion which he had abandoned. 

I may add that the treatise of Williams entitled ** The Bloudy Tenent 
of Persecution," embodies, with sundry declarations of persons of various 
countries and creeds in favour of the rights of conscience, the views 
repeatedly avowed by the author while an Independent, though not 
published till 1644, when he had become a Baptist. 

The distinction which Mackintosh awards to the former of these parties 
has been claimed, I believe, by the latter : but though it is no bad 
symptom for party of any kind to contend for priority in right, I know 
not that as sects either the Independents or Baptists at an early period 
entertained any very enlarged or consistent notions on the subject of 
religious freedom. What individuals of either persuasion may have done 
is another question, affording no criterion of the sentiments of the body. 
The toleration demanded by the leading Independents, for instance, in 
opposition to the outrageous pretences of the Presbyterian majority in 
the Westminster Assembly, was limited to so-called fundamentals, (a) 
What these were in their estimation may be gathered from the articles 
referred on a subsequent occasion to a Parliamentary committee, and 
which Baxter, who was present at their discussion and preparation, 
expressly attributes to Owen, Nye, Gtoodwin, and Simpson, all four 
among the most eminent Independents of the time, {b) These articles, it 
appears, were such as to exclude from holding the essentials of Chris- 
tianity, and consequently from toleration, not only deists, but Socinians, 

(a) Neal's History of the Puritans, vol. 11. p. 888, ed. 1887. 

(b) Baxter's Life, p. 206, as quoted by Neal, 11. 622. 
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pounded it with more or less fcdness or limitation; as 
Jeremy Taylor in his Liberty of Prophesying, published 

Papists, Arians, Antinomians, Quakers, and others, (a) The Baptists 
wonld seem to have been in advance of the Independents, and in the 
most unqualified terms often reprobated all legislative or other forcible 
interference with conscience : but not to insist that exemption from 
physical coercion in matters of belief includes but a fraction of religious 
freedom — intellectual domination or restriction within being far worse 
than tyranny from without — it is certain that Baptists as well as Inde- 
pendents in the time of the Protectorate were accustomed to hold livings 
and receive tithes in the ecclesiastical establishment of those days ; (b) 
for establishment it assuredly was. Both were on the Commission of 
Triers for the settlement or ejection of ministers, (e) Kor am I aware of 
any protest or the like on the part of the Baptist denomination against 
either of these practices. It seems therefore indisputable, that of num- 
bers belonging to that persuasion, to say the least, the notions of religious 
liberty were compatible with State connexion and State pay, under cir- 
cumstances not a little alien to the free exercise of opinion, — a species of 
Inquisition or theological Star-chamber forming part of the prevalent 
system. In fact, so far as enunciation of principles is concerned. Sir 
Thomas More will on some accounts bear the palm from the most advanced 
of either sect ; in a chronological view beyond doubt, but perhaps also 
as his assertion of the rights of thought contains the notion of freedom 
in its widest sense ; not a bare immunity from outward force or magis- 
terial control, but the banishment of dogmatic dictation, or all attempts to 
fetter belief, or intimidate men into this or the other tenet. It is true 
that he excludes from public employments and honours in his imaginary 
Commonwealth such as deny the immortality of the soul, or the Provi- 
dential government of the world, as persons unfit for the duties annexed 
to stations of trust : but this, far eclipsed by the legislative absurdity 
amongst ourselves which refuses credence and protection to some who are 
too truthful to swear by what they disbelieve or doubt, is well nigh 
balanced by the amusing enactment which visits with deportation or 
other severe punishment those who indulge violence, bitterness, or 
reproaches, in opposing the opinions of others or propagating their 
own: — a regulation, methinks, that would tend to thin the ranks of 
divines in countries not imaginary, and in communions apt to boast their 
apostolic characteristics. Nor in regard to the whole controversy is it to 
be forgotten that the claim of any party to the honour in dispute, were 
at best but nugatory unless belonging to it on the score of its distinctive 

(a) Neal, U. 621—8. 

(b) Orme'B Life of Owen, p. 103, see. ed. Neal, il. 629 and 609 ; alao ill. 412. 
Southey's Life of Bunyan, prefixed to the Pilgrim's Progress, p. xllx. 

(c) Neal, ii. 626. 
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in 1647 ; the incomparable Cudworth ; Dr. John Owen in 
a piece on Toleration annexed to his Discourse before Parlia- 
ment the day after the execution of Charles the First — 
a piece, however, well nigh matchless for its self-contradic- 
tions and inconsistencies ; Milton in his Treatise of Civil 
power in Ecclesiastical Causes ; and Barclay the Apologist, 
no less admirable for moral worth than as an acute and 
forcible reasoner.* An advocate of similar principles also 
appeared, so far back as the reign of Septimius Severus, 
in the person of Tertullian, the most learned and vigorous 
of the Latin Fathers, if on speculative or other grounds 
open to various animadversion. While the number of early 
ecclesiastical protests against compulsion in matters of 
religion is by no means small, that of this noted father and 
Christian apologist in favour of the most absolute freedom 
is not a littie remarkable ; as in certain propositions which 
lay down the right of belief and worship without responsi- 
bOity to man, he not only anticipates the principle ascribed 
to Protestantism, but as including, logically at least, idol- 
atrous systems, then in the ascendant, gives it a much 
greater latitude than many of its professed adherents — most 
indeed up to the time of Locke, and not a few since — 
would approve, t 

peculiarities. Thus much, it is easy to perceive, that the application of 
the principles of religious freedom to the interior of churches and sects, 
80 afraid to leave truth, or what is taken for such, to its own resources, 
is a lesson which most of them have yet to learn. 

* A sentence can convey the doctrine with clearness and precision. 
*^ No man," says a writer in whose prose performances may be found 
many a noble utterance and pithy remark, ** ought to be persecuted, or 
have any external violence done him, for his religion, supposing that by 
overt acts he give no disturbance to the public." — A Collection of Miscd- 
lanies by John Nbrris^ Jf,A, : first printed in 1687, some time therefore 
before the work of Locke on Toleration. 

t Humani juris et naturalis potestatis est unicuique, quod putaverit, 
colore. . . . Bed neo religionis est cogere religionem, quae sponte 
Buscipi debeat, non vi. — Ad Scap. o. 2. 

An expansion of the same sentiment occurs also in his Apologeticus, 
(c. 24) written about the dose of the second century. 
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Pity that the assertor of a liberty based on natural and 
indefeasible right, should have acted in utter violation of its 
spirit by crying up tradition and apostolic succession, and by 
outrageous inyectiyes against those who in the exercise of 
that right held opinions at variance with his own, often 
foolish and mischieyous enough. 

Lactantius is no less decisiye : for, arguing in opposition 
to such as make authority the guide in religion, he declares 
it to be the duty — something more, by the by, than the 
Protestant right — of every one to use and follow his own 
judgment in the search of truth.* 

Such is the pretty unanimous voice of Christian antiquiiy 
during the first three centuries of the Church, presenting, 
in connexion with its subsequent history, the often repeated 
phenomenon of a principle contended for by those who 
suffer from its infringement, but practically forgotten when 



* " Oportet," says he, "in ea re maxime, in qna yitse ratio versatur, 
sibi quemque confidere suoque judido, ao propriis sensibus niti ad inves- 
tigandam et perpendendam veritatem, qnam credentem alienis erroribus, 
decipi, tanquam ipsum rationis expertem. Dedit omnibus Dens pro yirili 
portione sapientiam ; ut et inandita investigare possent, et audita perpen- 
dere." — ^Div. Inst. lib. ii. cap. 7. 

And in another passage he denounces the exercise of force in religion, 
whether as against the adherents or the opponents of Christianity. In 
regard to the former case he declares, *'Non est sacrificium, quod expri- 
mitur invito. Nisi enim sponte, atque ex animo fiat, execratio est ; cum 
homines proscriptione, injuriis, carcere, tormentis adacti, faciunt." And 
as to the latter, he adds, **At nos contra, non expetimus ut Deum 
nostrum . . . colat aliquis invitus ; nee, si non coluerit, irascimur." — 
Ibid. lib. V. c. 20. 

Even the emperor Julian, whose character has been so bitterly assailed 
by ecclesiastical historians, was quite as explicit in avowing the like 
sentiments of freedom, however deficient in carrying them out to their 
legitimate results ; as in a letter to the inhabitants of Bostra he lays 
down the principle that it is by discourse and reason, not by insults or 
bodily torture, that men are to be informed of truth, and convinced of 
error. — A6yi^ dc ntiOta-Bai xp^ i^^ dtbatrKetrOai rovs avBp^ovty ov 
TrXviyaiSf ovdi vpp€aw, oM oljcMTfi^ awfioTOS. — Julian. Bostr. ep. 62 f 
ed. Spanhem. 
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the tables are turned by a change in the relative position of 
the parties. 

Alas ! that the Christian church, even in the earlier 
periods of its existence, instead of cherishing a magnani- 
mity becoming the spirit of its Author, and a breadth of 
view that might have expanded with the developement of 
human thought and the progress of civilisation, should have 
pursued a course too nearly the reverse ; substituting the 
conflicts of airy speculation for £he exercise of noble dis- 
positions, and opening the way to those farther perversities 
which signalised themselves, during the lapse of ages, in 
the employment of sophistry to support mistake, and super- 
stition to rivet both ; till the climax of fatuity was at 
length reached at the Council of Trent, in fixing the seal 
of immutability on the mass of accumulated error. Had 
the plainest principles of regard to the rights of conscience, 
the nature of religion, and the objects of Christian associa- 
tion, been observed from the beginning, the necessity of a 
Reformation would never have arisen, nor Christianity 
present the spectacle of those countless animosities and 
divisions which are a mockery to its enemies, and a subject 
of grief and shame to its Mends. 

Nor is it to be denied that the principles in question were 
neither understood nor practised by the great leaders in the 
ecclesiastical revolution of the sixteenth century, as Luther, 
Calvin, Beza, and Melancthon, who virtually transferred the 
claim of infallibility fi*om the Romish hierarchy to them- 
selves. That the Genevan reformer was guilty of the death 
of Servetus is a fact which, attested by ample evidence of 
its own, requires no confirmation from the plea which he 
urges in one of his letters, that it was lawful to bum 
heretics, — himself of course being willing to submit to the 
flames, as not only a heretic but a heresiarch. No one, it 
need scarcely be said, can pretend to palliate the enormity 
for a moment, except on grounds that would vindicate the 
right of persecution for opinions ; though, strange to add, 
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palliation of that neflEuions deed is not without example 
among some affecting to prize the principles of religious 
freedom, yet unhappily showing themselves more imbued 
with a narrow sectarianism than with the love either of free- 
dom or of truth. It is minds of such a stamp that are not 
ashamed to speak of speculative error, or what appears error 
to them, as more criminal than acts of flagrant dishonesty ; 
unwitting the while of errors, metaphysical and religious, 
that haply disfigure their own creed, and invite a retort in 
kind from parties as sophistical and intolerant as themselves. 

Any extenuation which the conduct of Calvin, or its 
approval by Melancthon and Beza, can claim on the score 
of opinion in those times, which not only permitted but 
sanctioned such atrocities, may be claimed, with equal or 
greater justice, for the barbarities ever practised in pagan 
or popish countries from a sense of duty. 

As to the circumstance itself, the hardiest defenders of 
untruth through reverence for a theological idol, can 
scarcely persist in attempts at denial, after the point-blank 
demonstration of the fact in the brief and withering remarks 
of Mr. De Quincey.* 

The merits of the English philosopher on the subject of 
this paper have been summed up with no less fairness than 
precision by a writer well qualified to pronounce : — " Locke, 
whose praise is less that of being bold and original, than of 
being temperate, sound, lucid, and methodical, deserves the 
immortal honour of having systematised and rendered 
popular the doctrines of civil and religious liberty.*' t 

But whatever their popularity, or the antiquity of their 
promulgation, we have yet to wait for a ftill and practical 

* De Quincey's Works, vol. viii. p. 102. — The details of this tragedy, 
or Protestant auto de /«^, may be seen in Dyer's elaborate Life of Calvin. 

t I quote from the " Yindicisd GkJlicsB," a work now in great degree 
neglected, though interspersed with a variety of acute philosophic 
reflections, and which in argument and profound statesmanlike views far 
more surpasses the production it was intended to answer, than the latter 
is superior in exuberance and profuse brilliancy of rhetoric. 

B 
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exhibition of the principles comprehended in religious free- 
dom. Not to urge the existing amount of intolerance in 
every persuasion, or the disingenuousness of those who, 
denouncing State interference with opinion, seem all the 
more intent in &liricating yoluntary chams of their own, it is 
undeniable that no sect or party in the history of our country 
has, in the period of its ascendancy, upheld the claims 
of conscience without infringement. During the Protec- 
torate, which is sometimes extolled as the golden age of 
ecclesiastical liberty, it was notoriously violated, among other 
instances, in the case of the Catholics and Episcopalians, 
the latter of whom, though by a law previously passed, were 
interdicted the use of the Liturgy even in private, — than 
which a more flagrant piece of petty tyranny can scarcely 
be conceived.* It was owing to the comparatively broad 
views and the strong hand of Cromwell, who connived at 
the breach of this enactment, and though a thorough despot 
in politics, was more favourable to religious freedom than 
most of his contemporaries, that the Presbyterian establish- 
ment of those, times was not as persecuting as any 
communion against which it was accustomed to launch its 

* The panegyrists of thoee times as favourable to religious liberty, 
would do well to ponder or refate the foUowing statement : — " During 
the Protectorate, there were at one time no lose than 4,000 Friends 
imprisoned for their religious opinions, some for assembling to worship 
God in the mode which they believed to be right ; many for not taking 
off their hats before magistrates," etc. — Life of Mrs. Fry, vol. i. p. 30. 

It would be easy to multiply proofs that religious freedom, in any 
worthy sense of the expression, was unknown to the government of that 
period : while it is not a little amusing to see that Dr. Owen, who pro< 
nounces it the duty of the State to provide for the support of religion, 
would limit the indulgence to Presbyterians and Independents ! Descant- 
ing, in his usual lumbering style, on the obligations of the civil ruler, 
** Outward monuments," quoth he, '* ways of declaring and holding out 
false and idolatrous worship, he is to remove ; as the Papists' images, 
altars, pictures, and the like ; Turks' mosques ; prelates' service book : " 
a confession of principles against which it were of little avail to cite 
passages from the same treatise, that stamp the writer with the grossest 
inconsistency. 
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fulminations. One of the obnoxious articles which it drew up 
for Legislative sanction, and which is still held tenaciously 
as a principle by the great majoriiy of the sect, would 
justify the martyrdoms inflicted by the Romish or any other 
church. For what says the Westminster Confession of 
Faith ? '' The civil magistrate hath authority, and it is his 
duly, to take order that all blasphemies and heresies b^ 
suppressed." The dogma occurs repeatedly in other formu- 
laries of the body, as in the National Covenant, which 
declares that '' all kings and princes . . shall be carefcd 
to root out of their empire all heretics,*' etc. So says, or 
once said, the Pope of Rome, — ^in unison with those heroes 
of the Covenant who, in justly resisting the attempts of the 
Stuarts to coerce the exercise of their Mth, were fighting 
for a freedom which they neither understood nor were 
willing to grant : a remark i^hich applies in substance to 
the contests of the Puritans, including the so-called Pilgrim 
Fathers, who fled from persecution in England to practise 
it in America ; — and not excepting even the noble band of 
ministers ejected at the Restoration, who were but treated 
as their own side had treated those clergymen that refused 
to subscribe the Covenant.* 

* The intolerance of the Presbyterian or Paritan supporters of the 
Covenant is thus depicted by Macaulay, in stating the reasonings of 
Episcopalians in the time of William the Third. '* If we would know 
what the Paritan spirit really is, we must observe the Paritan when he is 
dominant. He was dominant here in the last generation ; and his little 
finger was thicker than the loins of the prelates. He drove hundreds 
of quiet students from their cloisters, and thousands of respectable divines 
from their parsonages, for the crime of refusing to sign his Covenant. 
Ko tenderness was shown to learning, to genius, or to sanctity. Such men 
as Hall and Sanderson, Chillingworth and Hammond, were not only plun- 
dered, but flung into prisons, and exposed to all the rudeness of brutal 
gaolers. It was made a crime to read fine psalms and prayers bequeathed 
to the faithful by Ambrose and Chrysostom." — History, vol. iii. p. 481. 
— The facts themselves, I presume, are in the main beyond dispute. 

It is well in our own or any day to hear emphatic condemnation of the 
policy that occasioned the secession of so many able and devoted clergy- 
men from the Establishment in 1G62 ; but it seems to be forgotten that the 
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Certainly for this or that religious community to assume 
the functions of an arbiter of heresy, is but to multiply the 
number of Popes ; independently of the circumstance that 
the word heresy (atpe^riy) in its scriptural acceptation, means 
nothing more than party or dissension, and which is no less 
truly than wittily described by the celebrated Hales of Eton 
as a theological e^care-crow: a scare-crow, by the way, 
pretty well seen through by this time, so as to be replaced 
by others of more formidable aspect, though of much the 
same significance to those who have not merely eyes or ears, 
but something behind both that can distinguish between 
make-believes and realities. K heresy, however, in the 
most obnoxious sense of the term, could be ever so infallibly 
determined, the civil magistrate has surely no business 
with its suppression; nor, I will add, any aggregate or 
assemblage of persons called a church, except in the way 
open to all ; namely, by argument, and the influence of moral 

policy is one too faithfully followed by most religious denominations at 
present, those not excepted who are loudest in declamation on the subject ; 
who hind down the consciences of their ministers, if not hy subscription, 
yet by doctrinal tmst-deeds^ which in fact and in law have the same effect. 

Churches that are without such fetters may call themselves Free ; but 
assuredly no others, except by an abuse of terms, or a misrepresentation of 
fact : for though free from restrictions on belief and coDScience as imposed 
by the State — restrictions, by the by, that in principle form the chief if 
not only objection to a national establishment of religion — they are subject 
to the like restrictions as imposed by instruments which the State under- 
takes to enforce, and which visit deviation from the prescribed standard 
with the same penalty as that inflicted on the celebrated Two Thousand. 

The plea of spontaneousness, by which some afifect to distinguish 
between subscription, and tacit or express compliance with the terms laid 
down in doctrinal trust-deeds, but which in reality has nothing to do with 
the question, belongs as much to the former as to the latter. It is surely 
superfluous to say that the voluntary surrender of the right to think — a 
surroodor which subscription or its equivalent necessarily involves -^ is 
no more defensible than the impious attempt to impose such a sacriflce. 

The essence of the evil, in either case, consists in requiring adherence 
to a creed of human fabrication, whether it operate by way of exclusion, 
or in the shape of trammels that prevent the impartial exercise of thought, 
or tend to allay doubt by subterfuges that pervert the moral sense. 
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suasion, nnmingled too with that species of intellectual ter- 
rorism which dogmatists are so prone to indulge, but which 
no honest exponent of truth will condescend to employ. 

It may justly be deemed a reflection on the slow progress 
of reason, that there should yet be occasion for the utterance 
of such elementary axioms. But this comes, with so many 
theological figments that cling like cobwebs to the brains of 
multitudes, from erecting the notions of men not emerged 
from the darkness and hallucinations of the middle ages, 
into a system of belief for all ftiture time : — a policy that, 
in conjunction with influences operating from the earliest 
periods, will long render the race of intellectual iconoclasts, 
or negative class of thinkers, most efficient auxiliaries in 
the service of Truth. 

Of the natural working of the maxim which makes it 
incumbent on States to extirpate the abettors of this or that 
set of opinions, we have a specimen in the famous ordinance 
against blasphemy and heresy enacted by the Long Parlia- 
ment in 1648, and which, replete with the grossest outrages 
on liberty of thought, imposed the penalty of death on 
whoever should call in question the existence of God, the 
trinity, or the canonical authority of any book of Scripture. 
Less surprise however need be excited by the contiaction 
and intolerance of those days, when we remember that in 
our own, the promulgation of certain metaphysical or 
doctrinal tenets is actionable : — on which I will take leave 
to say, that he who would prosecute another for a specula- 
tive opinion, be it called blasphemy, heresy, or other of the 
ready-coined names which, like fire-arms that any simpleton 
can let off, the bigoted are so prompt in applying to a belief 
more or less enlightened than their own, is not only an 
ignoramus, untinctured with the very alphabet of freedom, 
but assumes a position that, in the absence of infallibility, 
is resolvable into the claim which he affects to impugn. 
For what less absurdity is theirs who, in proscribing others 
for choosing their own opinions, show ipso facto that they 
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do the same for themselyes ? unless indeed their opinions 
are not chosen, but dictated or enforced; in which case 
being slaves beyond dispute, they have no shadow of pre- 
tence to interfere with the free. So far as reason or equity 
is concerned, it is dear that, in differences of sentiment, no 
indulgence can be granted which is not needed in return. 
If I differ from others, may any one say, they differ fit)m 
me ; and whatever patience or charily is required in bearing 
with my way of thinking, is put to the proof in bearing 
with theirs ; so that the obligation is mutual. 

It is remarkable that Milton himself, who, eclectic in his 
beliefe, disowned allegiance to any particular school, and 
who in his Areopagitica could plead with matchless force of 
reason and eloquence for the unshackled publication of 
opinion, nullifies all his arguments by excepting from 
tolerance "popery, and open superstition;" — adding, 
"that which is impious or evil absolutely either against 
faith or manners, no law can possibly permit, that intends 
not to unlaw itself." The staunchest abettor of persecution 
would find here a shelter for his practice, the predominant 
party being of course the only authoritative judge, and the 
most flagitious infi*actions on conscience having ever been 
based on some such pretences. 

Milton seems to have grown wiser by the time he wrote 
his essay on the jurisdiction of the Civil Power ; but even 
in that most admirable performance, which lays down the 
principles of religious fi*eedom with no less clearness and 
demonstration than Locke, he wavers respecting the tolera- 
tion of popery, and is quite in favour of the magistrate's 
prohibition of idolatry. Indeed in one of the last pieces 
published by this most magnanimous of England's geniuses 
— the Discourse on True Beligion — he expressly argues 
against the public or private tolerance of popery, on the 
ground of its being idolatrous. 

It is curious that Locke, who denies the right of govern- 
ment to interfere with paganism or idolatry, is not so liberal 
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towards Catholics or atheists ; though on the old mistaken 
plea of civil nntrastworthiness, — influenced, it is probable, 
in his fears as to the Catholics, by the unhappy events of 
his own and of former times, which certainly gave an aspect 
to the question which it would not bear in the present. 

Yet who can wonder at these partial inconsistencies in 
Milton or Locke, when Bobert Hall, who lived but as 
yesterday, and who so often appeared as the champion of 
intellectual rights, can justify State suppression of blas- 
phemy on the plea that it is an overt act ? Doubtless it is 
an overt act ; as much so as the utterance of trinitarian or 
antitrinitarian, of Calvinistic or Arminian dogmas : but to 
sanction State interference, it were necessary to prove it to 
be an act incompatible with the security of person or pro- 
perty; the sole objects, I take it, for which States are 
constituted. Mr. Hall's distinction between the utterance 
of speculative opinions and blasphemy, is one which, so fietr 
as the controversy is concerned, even his extraordinary 
acuteness might be challenged in vain to substantiate.* 

The notion is but too much in harmony with a critical 
piece of the writer, which roundly proclaims the principle 
that sufferings or death undergone from conscientious adhe- 
rence to certain religious opinions at variance with his own, 
would be unentitled to the honours or the name of martyr- 
dom, which, assuming what ought to have been proved, he 
defines an attestation of the truth, — adding, "It is the 
saint which makes the martyr, not the martyr the saint :" 
as though saintship cannot co-exist with what Mr. Hall 
would deem most grievous religious error — witness the 
saintly Fenelon, and the no less saintly Channing; — as 
though what is truth to one mind must be truth to every 

* That there may he no misapprehension ahout the matter, I deem 
it hut fair to suhjoin his words. " To plei^ for the liherty of divulging 
speculatiye opinions is one thing, and to assert the right of uttering 
blasphemy is another. For blasphemy, which is the speaking contume- 
liously of God, is not a speculative error ; it is an overt act ; a crime 
which no State should tolezate.''— Hall's Works, vol. iii. p. 191, ed. 1833. 
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other, honestly exercised ; — &s though a man who, acting 
in opposition to his religions convictions, would confessedly 
incur the Divine displeasure, could submit to the loss of life 
or comfort in obedience to those convictions, without 
ensuring the Divine approbation — in which case the name 
martyrdom might indeed be dispensed with, but could 
scarcely be more decently or consistently withheld, than 
certain ecclesiastical acquaintances of Mr. Hall refuse 
church fellowship to many, to whom they admit that God 
will not refuse heaven's joys ; — in fine, as though any one 
could affirm more than his own belief in the truth or false- 
hood of certain theological sentiments, without the virtual 
assumption of infallibility, — martyrdom itself being, not as 
Mr. Hall asserts, an attestation of the truth, but an attes-^ 
tation of what a person believes to be truth : for who is to 
determine the question of truth but every man for himself, 
with such faculties and outward means as he possesses ? 
Nor is the essential intolerance of the proposition much 
alleviated by reference to the likings or antipathies of a 
narrow and corrupt ecclesiastical era, ranked, in accordance 
with a notion now sufficiently exploded, among " the purest 
and best ages of the church." 

It is not without reluctance that I introduce these stric- 
tures on a writer in many respects so admirable, and whose 
genius I have been accustomed to revere ; though venturing 
to think that but for the fascinations of a style which, in 
spite of a structure too stately and artificial, includes a 
number of excellences rarely combined, some of his per- 
formances would appear more rhetorical than conclusive, 
while most perhaps are characterized rather by vigour, and 
a tincture of Johnsonian magniloquence, interspersed on 
occasion with keen argumentative wit, than by compass or 
originality of thought, the predominant cast of his mind 
having been logical and oratorical, not subtle, or inventive, 
or variously excursive. 

Much is often said in deprecation of the divisions of 
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Christendom ; bnt the project of their extinctioii or material 
diminution is a dream, while men shall persist in making 
dogma, not goodness, the basis of miion. 

It is a curions though significant token of deflection from 
the Christianity of Christ, that the word <rvfifio\ov, in the 
sense of a signal or watchword, should have become the 
appellation of a creed, as the mark by which Christians are 
to be recognized, instead of that only and decisive test 
which he himself has laid down, namely. Love, with its 
correlative or result, a life of sanctity and beneficence. 

Yet even if unity founded on dogma were not commonly 
a unity founded on an agreement of phrases, rather than a 
unity founded on Truth, or any intelligent or philosophic 
perception of things ; or if Truth were greater than Love, 
instead of being less — the one being designed to promote 
the other and its fruits, and valuable only so far as it con- 
tributes to that end; or if Love did not of necessity 
comprehend all that is essential of Truth, however Truth 
tends to brighten and exalt every faculty by its expansion, — 
it were chimerical to expect its advancement from the pre- 
vailing religious organizations, almost all sects being bound 
down by parliamentary enactment, or legal restriction in the 
shape of trust-deeds — to say nothing of adamantine forces 
of another kind, stronger than acts of parliament or deeds 
of law — not to think, or be wiser than their forefathers. 

I will add my deliberate belief that the entire system of 
sectarianism, or of distinctive denomination and worship, 
among those who agree in the one aim of worshipping God 
in spirit and in truth, involves a practical repudiation of the 
principles of religious freedom ; the essence of intolerance, 
in my judgment, attaching to all ecclesiastical societies 
which are not so modelled as to include, without dictation 
or interference, every variety of persuasion compatible with 
purity and devotion. Any system or apparatus incapable of 
such a universality, contains the elements of its own disso- 
lution, and (mght to perish. 
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Certamly to those unwarped by party alliances or attach- 
ment, and looking throng formulas and shadows to reality, 
it most appear among the saddest of the many dire firoits of 
sacerdotal and spiritoal nsorpation, to recognise, mnch more 
to prescribe, any condition of religious fellowship or service 
but a sincere desire to know and to perform the will of God ; 
nor less presumptuous or perverse to set up a standard of 
appreciation different from that which makes the point of 
moral excellence the sole principle of adjudication in the 
awards of Infinite Purity. 

It would argue, in fine, but a partial range of perception, 
or a sagacity contenting itself with shows or professions, 
not to know, that if martyrdoms are scarcely so rife as of 
yore, it is because there are so few unbiassed thinkers, or 
so few who unite impartial and comprehensive thought to 
self-sacrificing honesty of conviction ; the difference between 
the more ancient and the modem kinds of martyrdom being, 
that the former were inflicted by the sword or the faggot, or 
such like physical agency ; the latter by the despotism of 
opinion, the more capricious and intolerable as often exer- 
cised without defined limits ; and which, in essence identical 
with the tyranny that once brought people to the stake, 
explodes itself in spiritual fdlminations and pretences, being 
founded on a virtual monopoly of the right of private judg- 
ment, and on assumptions impossible to separate from a 
claim to infallibility. 




CAUSE AND EFFECT; OE, THE LAW OF 
BETEIBUTION. 



|HE system of rule pervading the universe of things 
may be considered raider a threefold aspect, as 
embracing, 1. The law of invariable sequence, 
in relation to mere phenomena ; which is that of material 
nature. 2. The law of physical pains and pleasures; 
which is that of sentient existence, and the predominant 
though not the sole principle by which the lower creatures 
are governed, — the pains and the pleasures being so many 
tokens or expressions of what is to be avoided or pursued. 
Superadded to these is, 8. The law of conscience, or a 
sense of right and wrong ; which is pre-eminently that of 
humanity, and denoted by the moral pains or pleasures 
attached to the violation or fulfilment of its dictates ; the 
notion of punishment, in relation to man, having reference 
strictly to the physical or mental pains annexed by the 
economy of his being to the infringement of its laws. 

It may perhaps be inquired by some why, since tha 
Almighty is benevolent, and cannot be injured by the aber- 
ration of his creatures, it should be visited with the penalty 
of suffering. But such an inquiry, while equally gratuitous 
with many that might be applied to various circumstances 
or phenomena on which no question is ever thought of being 
raised, would overlook, or strangely misconceive, both the 
nature of law, and the principles out of which an ethical 
scheme necessarily flows. In the first place, it confounds 
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the plain distmction between a physical and a moral injury, 
to the latter of which the Deity is of conrse as liable as any 
other being, and which it would require extreme distortion 
or narrowness of intellect to account the more trivial species 
of wrong. In the next place, it does not follow, because 
God himself is, in the lower sense of the word, uninjured 
by deflection from right, that it should pass with impunity. 
It may be injurious to the creatures of God ; and who shall 
affirm, that having made the universe, and expended upon 
it so much wisdom and goodness, he is indifferent to its 
regulation and welfare ? The circumstance that a con- 
nexion has been established between aberration and suffering, 
is evidence sufficient that the suffering is not only compati- 
ble with wisdom and goodness, but demanded by those 
perfections of the Divine nature ; while their co-existence 
with absolute justice gives the fullest assurance that in no 
instance is the suffering at all in excess of that attribute ; 
which it would be if inflicted to any extent merely for the 
good of others, and without being intrinsically deserved. 
In the third place, why does the Almighty reward obedience, 
as we see him do on the same principle of dependence and 
result ? By that he cannot be benefited, any more than he 
can be injured by the reverse. The objection, in fine, which 
at best would proceed on the most partial and limited views, 
is chargeable with the strangest absurdities and contra- 
dictions. It implies that God does not, or should not, 
interfere in cases where his own interest, in the grosser 
acceptation of the term, are not concerned ; in other words, 
that he never has done, and never can do, any thing what- 
ever ; for by no circumstance can his own interests, in the 
sense explained, be affected, or his happiness impaired. It 
assumes that he is indifferent to right and wrong ; otherwise 
it is difficult to imagine, that while he is able to carry into 
effect his sentiments of approbation or disapprobation, he 
should forbear to do so, or should do so in one case and not 
in another. It supposes that he is not the Governor of 
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the world, or else a passive or an immoral Governor ; that 
sin is not an evil, or is left without check or apparatus for 
its suppression ; that he is without a determinate character, 
without authority, or without care for his creatures; in 
short, that he is not God. 

With regard to distinctions often made between the 
paternal and the recteral character of God, or between his 
goodness and equiiy, it is of moment to bear in mind, that 
all suppositions of things which the Deity might desire or 
tend to perform in one respect, but which he is prevented 
from doing in another, are founded on essentially false 
analogies between divine and human relations ; as though 
he could possibly sustain capacities, or be the subject of 
principles, antagonistic to each other. So that one capacity 
or attribute would incline him to this course, but another 
determine him to that : or as though his nature would lead 
him to act in a particular maimer, did not his laws stand in 
the way ; as if there were a schism between his nature and 
his laws, or these were other than the expression of his 
infinite excellence or perfect Will. Chimeras of the kind, 
however suited to conceptions that form the basis of artifi- 
cial systems, but perplex and darken the subject of the 
Divine administration.* 

* Among the coloormgs applied to the character and procedure of 
the Deity, not least open to animadversion are those which depict him as 
laying aside his thunderbolts, or doing this or the other, ** for Christ's 
sake : " a formula appearing often enough in prayer and theological 
discourse, but which, in reference to Gk)d, has in no case the sanction of 
Scripture usage on its behalf ; for though it occurs once in our common 
version, (Eph. iv. 32,) a smatterer in Greek may know that the original 
expresses nothing of the kind. Any semblance of support which the 
notion might receive from the lang^iage in ch. i. 6., would be alike 
founded on misconception of the original ; ^* wherein he hath made us 
accepted in the beloved," being no proper rendering of cV § [sc. x*V*^0 
cxapiVaxrev rifias €v t^ tf^amifUvt^i literaUy, " in which he hath graced'' 
— ^in the sense of /flwoiir«i— " us" ; or more freely, according to our 
idiom, ** which he hath exercised toward us, in the beloved." — (**Xapir($» 
significat gratia ampUetor" Beng. in loc. — ^* £r unt begnadigt; nicht, 
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A remark or two may be offered on the more salient 
aspects of the theme. 

As the pain or disease resulting from disregard of the 
corporeal laws is bnt a lesson reminding of their existence 
and importance, so the mental pain — the grief or self- 
reproach — inflicted through conscience and the religious 
sentiment for the neglect of their requirements, is a lesson 
inculcating the necessity of a different course. To seek 
alleyiation under the inner smart from something exterior 
to the mind, and apart from an alteration in its state, as 
from rites, or offerings to the Deity, such as in the ruder 
stages of human developement might be deemed likely to 
propitiate a feUow-being, but illustrates the deplorable con- 
ceptions which have too commonly prevailed on the subject 
of man's spiritual relations, and which no less grievously 
misinterpret the monition conveyed by the feelings under 
notice, than if a person, affected with a bodily distemper, 
were to seek a cure from the utterance of a charm; a 
delusion of a kind rife enough in unscientific and super- 
stitious ages, as the former in those of anthropomorphic 
and sacerdotal sway. 

What may be the species of appliance — of thought and 
motive — calculated to nourish and mould aright the sen- 
sibilities or mental states that, read correctly, dictate 

emgenehm gemacht** De Wette. — The Vulgate has, in qua gratijicavit noa 
in dileeto.) 

A phrase, by the by, of hardly less frequent application, ** the merits 
of Christ," whether or not genealogically related to its employment in 
connexion with the Komish pretences about the merits of the Virgin 
Mary and the Saints, cannot plead a single instance of its occurrence in 
Scripture, by mistranslation or otherwise. Doubtless the very thought 
of impugning the fact which the phrase in the abstract expresses, or in 
the sense in which we speak of the worth of an illustrious benefactor of 
the race, or the like, would argpie an utter deadness of nature to the 
divinest spiritual beauty : but any implication of the transfer of those 
'^ merits" to others, so as to procure them the credit and the rewards of a 
goodness not their own, were a fiction alien alike to the perceptions of 
reason and of right ; for yicarious holiness, as vicarious guilt, is a meta- 
physical and moral absurdity. 
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obedience, but are so often perverted to heterogeneon& 
methods of relief, is a question which the yarions schemes 
of religion propose in eflFect to answer, and by which their 
claims to conformity with the nature and moral exigences 
of the race are virtually to be tried. It has ever been a, 
characteristic of false theosophies to propound escape from 
the bitterness which is at once the token and the penalty 
of aberration, through the medium of something distinct 
from its opposite — rectitude, or personal holiness ; a turn- 
ing of the soul from its darkling ways, to the light and 
puriiy of its uncreated Original, 

The continuance of the physical or other consequences of 
sin, after repentance and Divine forgiveness — a sense of 
the latter being the pleasure associated with a conscious 
return to right, analogous to the agreeable corporeal sensa- 
tions attending convalescence — is not only accordant with a 
general law, wise and beneficent, no doubt, by which effects 
long outlive their causes, but may be intended to deepen 
the moral impression, and thus promote the ulterior moral 
end, which the suffering was designed to secure. 

As a pendant to tibiese reflections may be subjoined 
another; That sin never escapes punishment even in the 
present state ; the pimishment consisting either in mental 
or physical pain, or both ; or, where the perceptions are the 
most seared or perverted, in the loss, real, however unfelt or 
disregarded, of the delight accompanying the exercise of 
pure and noble affections. 

From the principles apparent in the actual order of things, 
arises no unimportant matter for contemplation in regard to 
the future circumstances and destiny of man ; though the 
point into which the most significant portion of the problem 
may be resolved is a question sufficiently simple : — Will 
death occasion a suspension or abolition of the system of 
ethical rule so plainly discernible in the present existence ? — 
a query to which another, linked with considerations more 
or less easy of solution^ may be not unfitly annexed : — Is 
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death a change which, obliterating the traces of evil from 
the soul, is accompanied by a nakiyytveaia into a pure and 
divine condition of consciousness and thought. All deduc- 
tions from the mode of human developement, and from 
general analogy, would conspire to support the belief, 
that man carries with him into the unseen world the same 
mingled qualities of good and evil that form the staple 
of his inner being on earth ; the notion of any abrupt or 
essential alteration of nature at death being repugnant 
alike to philosophy and religion. 

Thus much besides seems fairly sustainable, that no 
theory of a life hereafter can be correct, which presupposes 
any modification of the law on which the exercise of free 
agency, inherent in all responsible beings, is dependent ; 
or that character, which is so powerfully moulded by circum- 
stances in the present world, will be unafifected by such 
causes in the fature. 

To what extent suffering may have place in the sphere 
beyond the grave; whether it vrill comprehend positive 
inflictions, or be chiefly of a negative or internal nature, 
arising from the removal of hindrances to the fiill operation 
of conscience, and from the necessary effect of former vice 
on the mind, which, amid the many unpropitious influences 
that the present state exerts, not seldom induces a callous- 
ness to truth and beauty worse than death, are topics of 
more than speculative moment, if scarcely to be decided on 
absolute or peremptory grounds; though the hypothesis 
which refers the range of suffering to mind and its laws, 
must assuredly command the suffi*age of reason, however 
some, indoctrinated with the notions of a by-gone age, 
would not much scruple the gross material horrors of 
Dante's Inferno. 

It is for opponents of such an hypothesis to show, that 
the law of natural cause and effect — which is but another 
expression for relations established by the Deity — is not 
sufficient for the purposes of moral administration. 
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Certainly heaven, divested of the local and figurative 
colourings in which imagination is wont to array it, is but 
that fulness of satisfaction which the Creator has linked 
with the right exercise of the spiritual part of our nature ; 
a certain harmony of mind, in which the noblest faculties 
yield the deepest and richest notes ; a state, therefore, in 
essence not dependent on time or place, but of which the 
rudiments are already fafniliar to the good, who anticipate 
only its consummation and permanence in a life to come. 
Heaven, in short, is where the God-like spirit is — here, 
there ; with the body, or without ; in time, or in eternity. 

Add that under the government of a Being characterised 
no less by wisdom and benignity than by the perfection of 
every attribute, suflfering, of whatever kind or duration, can 
never, in a future state any more than in the present, be 
selected as an end, but must be subordinate to another, and 
that a holy and benevolent one : — a proposition which, 
unfolded in its varied elements, would serve to give the 
quietus to many a petulant or mistaken assumption as to .the 
circumstances or conditions essential to such a result. To 
say that purgatory is a reasonable doctrine compared with 
the notions entertained by many on this head, were to say 
very littie : — Paganism itself has invented nothing more 
impious or irrational. 



It is some satisfaction to reflect that the Inferno of 
Dante, in sentiment the most outrageous, is poetically the 
least excellent, part of the wondrous performance which, 
passing with many for Christian, is scarcely entitied to so 
indiscriminate admiration of its transcendant genius as to 
allow us to forget, that while sullied with degrading concep- 
tions of divine things in general, it adds to a wretched 
theology, and an utter perversity of moral appreciation, a 
virulence of hate and revenge that the religions of antiquity 
would have been ashamed to own. Milton's mythology is 
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quaint enough, if not inconceivable or incongruous ; but 
perfection itself compared with the medley of monstrosities 
that enter into the ^^ Commedia " of Dante, miscalled 
" Divine ;" the criticisms on whose faults as well as beauties, 
in Leigh Hunt's charming ^' Stories from the Italian Poets," 
I take to be no less fair than discriminative. 
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|E might almost as well try to pierce the veil which 
hides the infinite and eternal from our view, as to 
recall the images and shadows of things absorbed 
in the abyss of ages ; yet all connected with the present not 
only by analogies and mute prophetic intimations, but by a 
chain of fact as real, though for the most part invisible, as 
that between the first rude shapes of matter, and the existing 
state and appearances of the globe, with its green and flowery 
meadows, its wide-spread hills and plains, its solemn forests, 
and all the pomp and magnificence of the heavens canopying 
the whole. Nor is the mystic scroll on which the fature 
births of Time are inscribed more easy to be deciphered, 
than the scenes which now strike us with their multitudinous 
wonders were imaginable to the earliest races of men: — 
while nothing save dim presagings founded on the notice of 
laws in operation, and assisted by glimmerings of the past, 
can be the guide of fancy beyond a comparatively few steps, 
leaving for that small space but such an idea of the process 
or means by which the improvement of our species will 
probably be effected, as may lead us to conclude that, so far 
as exterior progression is concerned, the ordinary course of 
events supplies a tolerable ground of hope. Thus, the 
older the world grows, the principles of national and civil 
polity will be more folly developed, and more clearly dis- 
cerned. The natural consequence will be, the adoption of 
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the wisest and most beneficial systems of government and 
administration. Discoveries in science and art will facilitate 
the diflFasion of whatever is valuable, throughout different 
countries. To the advancement of medical knowledge and 
skill, scarcely any boundaries can be assigned ; so that in 
time perhaps disease may be almost unknown. Combine 
these and similar advantages with a predominance of good- 
neA in its fairest forms, to be anticipated from the sway of 
Christianity when, its diviner elements no longer buried 
beneath a cloud of pedantic sophistries, it shall be repos- 
sessed of that vitality which is now vainly sought in an 
agitation of dead materials : — such a consummation will then 
be achieved as philosophy in the worthier sense would desire, 
and the recorded aspirations of the purest minds in all ages 
might seem to foreshadow. 

With regard to what is called the millennium, as frequently 
understood, comprehending substantially the realisation of 
the dream of human perfectibility through a species of 
supernatural intervention, and resting on principles every 
way so precarious, I leave the resplendent vision to the 
admirers of theological fable. That the expression, as used 
by the writer of the Apocalypse, is intended to be significant 
of something in fact, there seems no reason to doubt ; but 
what that something is, those may attempt to unfold who 
can penetrate the array of mystic and allegorical imagery 
composing the chief contents of the work. It is clear that 
the literal interpretation of the phrases in which the subject is 
presented would involve the most glaring absurdities; and not 
less so to a mind untrammelled by theory, that in no other 
part of Scripture is the subject at all mentioned ; for the 
criticism is beneath contempt which afifects to elucidate it by 
stringing together from the Old Testament passages with 
every variety of import, and for the most part of local or 
otherwise restricted reference. Whether the description, 
which is evidently symbolic, relates to what is past, as 
certain expositors maintain to be the case with most of the 
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alleged predictions of the book — an hypothesis hardly less 
problematical than the thousand and one explanations they 
have received — or whether the apostolic origin of the work, 
though plainly enough Judaic in substance and style, be so 
unimpeachable as is commonly taken for granted, in spite of 
irreconcilable differences, in tone and colouring of thought^ 
between the fourth gospel and this unique performance, may 
be left to the decision of a scholarship which can distinguish 
between hereditary fancies, and the evidence of critical 
research. But tq build on such a basis, or on any passages 
in the Jewish or Christian records, a dogma implying the 
virtual regeneration of our race, and the almost entire banish- 
ment of evil from the world, apart from the operation of 
various and long-continued processes as the necessary condi- 
tions of improvement, is to me but a proof how much stronger 
imagination, or acquiescence in traditionary views, is with 
many, than calm independent reflection. It will be time 
enough to dream of a millennium, or to congratulate ourselves 
on real progress in goodness, when the reigning bigotries are 
dethroned, and, sophists no longer assuming the part of 
Christian apologists, the cause which they only betray shall 
cease to be a covert to the intellectual distortions and the 
selfishness wrapped up in that basest of all sentiments, the 
odium theohgicvm.* 

* If I might add my conjecture to the multitude already afloat on 
the nature of the Apocalypse — a composition which Luther pronounced 
neither apostolic nor prophetic, and Calvin and Beza unintelligible — I 
should say that the structure of the work is to be interpreted by reference 
to the principle which has often led to the employment of apologue or 
allegory in the transmission of sentiment, whether for the purpose of 
softening its features, or, as in the present case more especially, to disguise 
it from its opponents. Thus the successive phantasmagoria of the piece, 
relating, as I incline to think, chiefly to contemporaneous personages and 
events, or those looming in near perspective — the occasion of the work 
being probably the persecutions under Nero, typified as the Antichrist-^ 
would be sufficiently intelligible to the primitive Christians, for whom it 
was principally designed as a support under their extraordinary trials, by 
presenting the prospect of deliverance from their heathen tormentors ; 
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To pass to a topic of wider and more hypothetical 
aspect. It can scarcely task thinkers, though it belongs to 
them exdnsiyely, well equipped too with scientific lore, to 
estimate the predominance of reason or chimera in the notices 
presented in that singular mass of speculation and paradox, 
the ^' Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation/' respect- 
ing the eyolntion of a higher and pnrer type of humanity. 

The germ of a similar theory, however, amid several 
things deeply suggestive and curious, I find in that very 
delightful book, the " Characteristics of Goethe," so replete 
with the intuitions and the beautiful play of genius. '^ Who 
knows," said he, when conversing with his fiiends one fine 
summer evening in his garden, '^ whether the whole race of 
man is anything more than a throw for some higher stake :"* 
— a remark not unnatural from one who claimed to have 
discovered the principle of evolution as the law of organic 



Apropos of the '^Vestiges" and its retrospective disqui- 
sitions — a work for the most part characterised by a more 
modest and philosophical tone than the pieces, in general 
su£Bicientiy captious or one-sided, by which it has been 
assailed — I see nothing atheistic, as some affect to do, in 
the notion, whatever its scientific worth, that the origination 
of the several classes of sentient beings is referable to the 
operation of law, in distinction from what is deemed a special 
creative act at the time ; and that too on the whole in a 
series of ascending gradations, the principle of higher types 
succeeding the lower, being, if not demonstrated in the 
existing revelations of geology, yet &irly enough presumable, 
among other reasons, from the later advent of the human 
race, the crown of all preceding, — and by analogy, from the 

while, as being so intensely symbolic, it would be quite enigmatical to 
the latter, whose discomfiture it depicts in so magnificent yet appalling 
colours. The resemblance, in short, on this supposition, would be to a 
document written in cipher, which is intended to be veiled from all but 
the initiated. 

* Oharaoteristics of Qoethe, vol. i. p. 69. 
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system of progression so perceptible on a comprehensiYe 
survey of nakire. That there has been a generai ascent m 
the order of creation is a point which admits no reasonable 
doubt. The problem, in short, even with its theory of 
developement, or succession of organic changes, issuing in 
the transmutation of species, is in reality but a question of 
fact as to the manner in which creation has been effected by 
the Almighty : a subject on which, as it is easy to take up 
with narrow and untenable assumptions, so it becomes no 
one to speak but with a diffidence proportioned to the 
obscurity in which it appears to be shrouded; but which 
will never be elucidated by appeals to popular prepossession, 
the employment of iavidious epithets, or the imputation of 
unworthy motives. Strictiy, however, there is no more 
mystery in the origin of man than ia the origin of a flower ; 
nor perchance in the production of organisation or life in 
the first instance, than in its production in numberless 
instances each moment at present; not to add that the 
changes which have occurred and are continually taking 
place in inorganic matter, are about as wonderful as the 
changes from inorganic to organised or living substances ; — 
all that we really know of the subject in either case being, 
that when matter, or certain kinds of matter, are in a certain 
juxta-position, or exposed to certain influences, they assume 
new forms or combinations ; the result being in the one case 
new inorganic phenomena — in the other, organic or vital 
phenomena. 

Of course nobody has a right to blame another for 
exposing the errors of any system, whether they affect 
its essential principles or not, and even if the censor has 
nothing better to propound of his own; but this may 
well be done with fedmess and courtesy, rather clearing the 
way than presenting discouragements to the solution of the 
problem attempted to be explained ; till some one at length 
may chance to arise who has the ability and the courage to 
promulgate a theory more consonant with fact and philoso- 
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phy ; — ^though none surely but those to whom philosophy is 
utterly alien, would undertake to pronounce categorically on 
the extent to which modifications of organism, through 
influences connected with physical changes in our globe, are 
limited ; or contend for a fixity of species on grounds which 
leave out of the question the all-important elements of time, 
and new outward conditions. 

While there is abundant evidence in the past history of 
the earth, that innumerable species both of plants and 
animals have made their appearance at various successive 
periods, it is easy enough to confi-ont the enigma by resolving 
the whole into miracle ; but this, unfortunately, is too often 
the fool's key to phenomena which he does not understand. 
At all events, creation being a work which God is incessantly 
carrying on in every department of nature, there is no more 
of divinity, so to speak, in one particular mode or season 
of operation than another.* 

Coleridge, in one of those inspired passages not unfi*e- 
quent in his writings, has a beautifully poetic and profound 
conception, shadowing out the features of a bordering region 
of inquiry.! 

Perhaps it is unnecessary to remind the reader of the 
serio-satirical prolusions of Southey, in sundry quaint chap- 
ters of the " Doctor," on a species of progressive existence 

* Sir John Herschel, in a letter i» his friend LyoU so far back as 
Feb. 20, 1836, referring to what he calls "that mystery of mysteries, the 
replacement of extinct species by others," says, "For my own part, I 
cannot but think it an inadequate conception of the Creator, to assume it 
as granted that his combinations are exhausted upon any one of the 
theatres of their former exercise, though in this, as in aU his other works, 
we are led, by all analogy, to suppose that he operates through a series of 
intermediate causes, and that in consequence the origination of fresh 
spedes, could it ever come under our cognizance, would be found to be a 
natural in contradistinction to a miraculous process — although we per- 
oeive no indications of any process actuaUy in progress which is likely to 
issue in such a result." — Babbage's Ninth Bridgewater Treatise : Appen- 
dix, p. 226-7, sec. ed. 

t Aids to Reflection : Comment on the xxxvith Aphorism. 
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related to the old doctrine of metempsychosis, opening out, 
amid the general airiness and extravagance of the speculation, 
glimpses of things that have no doubt passed through many 
a fancifal if not reflective brain before. Curiously enough, 
in a posthumous part of the work written long before the 
"Vestiges'' appeared, he notices as among the possibilities 
of a certain moral and intellectual expansion of the race, "a 
corresponding organic evolution:"* — a passage every way 
remarkable ; though the scientific view would rather reverse 
the order of sequence, by putting the organic evolution 
before the mental expansion. 

From an observation in the autobiographical memorials 
prefixed to the Life of that extraordinary writer, published 
since the foregoing reflections were penned, I perceive that 
the notion of the living principle in man passing through 
successive states of existence anterior to the present, was 
not a mere pleasantry, thrown out from the exuberance of a 
sportive humour, but veritably entertained by him as a pro- 
bable opinion ; who, though without much philosophy in his 
composition, yet^ like most persons of high mental gifts, 
had an insight or fancy often more suggestive.! 

The notion is not the same with that of Origen, who made 
the pre-existence of souls an element in his theological 
system ; though the Platonic theory, which resolves all 
knowledge into reminiscence, has but a counterpart in the 
poetically conceived sentiment of Wordsworth's beautiful 
Ode on the " Intimations of Immortality :" — 

Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting : 
The Soul that rises with us, our life's Star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And Cometh fi*om a&r. 

But, all visionary excursions of imagination apart, a 
philosophy based on the analogy of the past, would scarcely 
disdain the hypothesis, unlinked with speculations about the 

* The Doctor, vol. vii. p. 448. 
t Life and Correspondence of Southey, vol. i. p. 91. 
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mocbis operandi, that the next great epoch in the evolntions 
of our globe, whether brought about in a slow or less pro- 
tracted way, will perchance serve to usher in an order of 
beings £gu: superior to any that have marked its previous 
history. 



For a luminous and truly candid disquisition on the 
philosophy of creation, I have much pleasure in referring to 
an essay with that title by the Bev. Baden Powell, the late 
SaviUan Professor of Geometry at Oxford, and which forms 
part of an admirable volume that has appeared since the 
preceding observations were written. If I might venture to 
qualify the praise, it would be chiefly in regard to a remark 
or two in the piece " On the Spirit of the Inductive Philo- 
sophy." For instance. Causation, justly represented as 
invariable or unconditional sequence of events, is said to 
admit of degrees ; the real or only valid meaning evidently 
being, that our knowledge of sequences admits of degi*ees. 
— Again, the sequences are afi&rmed to have a necessary 
connexion in reason or logical dependence ; which, as 
distinct from the inductive assurance of certain events 
following certaiQ other events, is not true of any sequences 
whatever, except in some teUohgical sense, or as implying 
that the phenomena of the universe are characterised by 
order or law ; which is hardly the sentiment intended, and 
in no way belongs to the nature or definition of Causation. — 
The sophism also which lurks in the objection about day 
being the cause of night, or vice versa, is not adequately 
met by alleging — what, by the by, is not compatible with 
the terms of the definition, even if sustainable in strict 
philosophy — that Causation has no relevancy to succession 
" in time ; " the fallacy lying essentially in the ambiguity of 
the words day and night as so employed, which, resolved 
into the ideas they denote, as including a number of complex 
circumstances or appearances, require to be analytically 
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traced before the question of correlation can be properly 
discussed. — An observation too towards the close of the 
second essay, in reference to the distinction between the 
spiritual and the physical nature of man, seems to overlook 
the {act, that all the propositions in the former department 
— that is, all the propositions which make up what is called 
theology — are to be judged by the same faculties that are 
applied to the examination of principles in the latter : so 
that it is difficult to conceive how the maxim quoted from 
Bacon, dAgnius credere quam scire, can be more applicable 
in one case than the other. 





OLD ENGLISH DIVINES, THE FATHERS, 
AND SCRIPTURE CRITICISM. 



|F works that with profound and vivid appreciation 
unfold the phases and inner experiences of the 
spiritual life, including a varied range of ethical 
phenomena, religiously treated, there is at least no dearth 
in the English language. The theological writings of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries in particular, besides 
wonderful stores of learning, often wastefully enough poured 
out, and a plentiftd sprinkling, it must be granted, of dogmatic 
alloy, more or less impairing the pleasure of their perusal, — 
display a noble vein of Scriptural sentiment, a depth of 
devotional piety, with a vigour and manliness of thought and 
diction unparalleled in the religious performances of recent 
times. In biblical criticism, indeed, we have made no trivial 
advances, balanced however by tendencies little to be desired. 
The over-refinements of this art, in certain works, bear some 
affinity to the subtleties and wire-drawn distinctions of the 
Schoolmen ; and may suggest to an imaginative intellect 
the case of a virtuoso professing to give an illustration of an 
ancient cathedral, but who confines his notices to an account 
of the stones, timber, or other materials, or to its minuter 
appendages and time-worn inscriptions ; while the general 
dimensions and magnificence of the edifice, its symmetry 
and decorations, and the solemn and enchanting spirit which 
breathes through the whole, are utterly overlooked. The 
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German critics, above all praise for scholarship, acumen, 
and research, and from whom the majority of our own are 
humble compilers or translators, have d^pne their best to 
dilute the significance, and mar the simplicity of Scripture ; 
and by attempting to analyse or define every thing, have 
reduced a considerable part of the Bible to the form of a 
dry and meagre skeleton ; not to mention a characteristic 
by no means peculiar to expositors of a foreign stamp, that 
their speculations are often conjectural or absurd, and their 
criticisms more elaborate than correct. 

It would be affectation or narrowness to pretend that the 
labours of these accomplished men are entitled to little 
regard : but readily allowing that in certain departments they 
are incomparable, and despising the unworthy prejudice that 
would stifle or dread the severest investigation of truth, or of 
convictions cherished as truth, one may be excused for 
holding that the importance attached to many of their 
lucubrations is greatly overrated ; and that the style in which 
such inquiries are too frequently conducted, is more qualified 
to form verbal critics, or fanciful antiquaries of Scripture, 
than able or comprehensive interpreters of its principles. 

An acquaintance with those of better mould will doubtless 
sufl&ce to show, that Germany, despite any examples of 
perverted ingenuity or learning, may boast a school of 
fiesthetic as well as critical theology, to which our own 
country, for a century at least undistinguished for the pro- 
duction of theological performances of commanding intellect, 
can make but very slender pretensions : while abuse of the 
German theologians at this time of day, may fairly be left 
to those whose opinions on subjects requiring insight and 
impartiality, are surely but as counters to be returned upon 
the owners ; hardly, methinks, taken for coin of the realm. 

The cry indeed raised by many against German theology — 
a name, by the by, including things the most diverse imagin- 
able — may remind one of Goethe's distribution of his literary 
opponents into certain classes, — some, he alleges, being 
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antagonists from reasons, or actual faults, long perhaps left 
behind ; others from envy ; not a few through difference of 
mental structure or habits; several because of their own 
fiEulure ; and a large number from pure ignorance or 
stupidity, blaming what they do not understand, yet to be 
forgiven as not knowing what they do.* It were needless 
to intimate to which of these categories pwr excellence the 
popular depreciator of German theological thought belongs. 
The tide, it is true, has for some time been turning in this 
country ; though as yet with amusing fear and depreca- 
tion of works not mainly squared to the old traditionary 
standards, — of late, it would appear, much in vogue in 
Germany itself, by a species of reaction not uncommon 
either in speculative or practical affairs; the result being 
one of those temporary triumphs over the influence of free 
inquiry which the Bomish principle of authority, embodying 
itself in the shape of poUtical despotism on ihe one hand, 
and spiritual assumption on the other, ever and anon con- 
trives to achieve. The more honour to those who, like the 
late Baron Bunsen, right or wrong in this or the other 
conclusion, can maintain the union of liberty with devout- 
ness, amid the retrogressive and servile poUcy of the hour. 

To interpret the literal parts of Scripture allegorically, 
and the prophetic or figurative parts Uterally, betrays the 
same quaUty of mind ; namely, dissatisfaction with simple 
truth, and a predilection for the marvellous or imaginary. 
The practice is related to that subjective mode of dealing 
with the Bible which gives rather than takes a meaning, and 
which has characterised the various forms of annotation, 
oral or written, from the earliest to the present times ; the 
inversion being one which, in all cases associated with 
ignorance or neglect of sound principles of philology, is in 
some to be regarded chiefly as the index of a particular era 
in the history of thought ; as where an allegorical colouring 
* Eckermann's ConvexBatioxui of Goetlie, vol. i. p. 165—- 56. 
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is imparted to certain narratives or descriptions, to escape 
the difficulties of a literal view, or where the conceptions of 
a later age are transferred to remote and less cultivated 
periods. Such considerations are scarcely to be overlooked 
in glancing at the speculative phenomena exhibited by the 
ancient sect of the Essenes — so remarkable, by the way, 
for their affinity in many respects to the more primitive 
disciples of Christianity, and in whom the mystical was so 
strongly blended with the ascetic — or in attempts to appre- 
ciate those singular combinations of cabalistic and Platonic 
philosophy prevalent among the Jewish theosophists of 
Alexandria : a class that, in their glosses on the Old Testa- 
ment writings, were followed, as to portions of the New in 
addition, by several of the early Fathers, especially Origen, 
who, trained in that curious metaphysico-theological school 
of which Alexandria was the seat, presents perhaps, amid 
the other extraordinary characteristics of his performances, 
the extreme type of the allegorical element applied to the 
interpretation of the Hebrew and Christian records. 

Not less chimerical, however, and fiEu* more noxious, is 
the criticism which up to our own day can reverse the 
process in the treatment of that essentially allegorical com- 
mentary on the Judaic ritual and history contained in the 
Epistie to the Hebrews, written, it would appear, by some 
Hellenistic convert to Christianity, who could unite to no 
small force of eloquence the ingenuities of analogical fiEincy, 
and intended to facilitate, or in the case of the wavering to 
confirm, a transition from the grosser sacrificial or other 
forms of the antique faith, to the more pure and spiritual 
apprehensions of the new. 

It requires littie discernment to perceive that the trans- 
ference of the present to the past — so fertile a source of 
illusion in the estimate of any ancient system or phase of 
thought — is by no means extinct in the department of 
biblical exegesis, which, moulded by the pressure of current 
opinions and circumstances^ for the most part reflects the 
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prepossessions of the writer, or the belief of his party or 
time, rather than the import of the documents professed to 
be unfolded, — the class of expositors most esteemed in 
quarters uniting a nominal adherence to the letter with a 
virtual abandonment of its spirit, being such as have most 
skill in the art of metamorphosis or invention. 

Of the species of criticism which mistakes alike the 
nature and the province of figurative delineation, not the 
least notable illustrations are those furnished by the race of 
millennarians, who, reminding one of Selden's account of 
transubstantiation, that it is rhetoric turned into logic, 
achieve prodigies as surprising by turning metaphor into 
fact : a process not the rarest in sophisticated ages, where 
form is so strangely worshipped after the spirit has evapo- 
rated, and utterances that were once but popular or poetic 
representations are transmuted into grave metaphysical 
dogmas. It is but fair however to acknowledge, that this 
perversity is no less conspicuous in many of the Christian 
Fathers, as indiscriminately depreciated by some, who over- 
look those qualities of head or heart which raised them to 
eminence in their own time, and entitle them to respect in 
ours, as senselessly exalted by others into theological 
authorities, on points too that chiefly betray their ignorance 
or credulity. Distinguished as are the merits of Lactantius 
on a variety of accounts, yet the chimeras he indulges on 
the subject of the millennium — that topic which in its real 
or imaginary alliances is so often the attraction and the 
touchstone of brains of a certain calibre — are unsurpassed 
by the wildest dreams of the wildest prophetic school of 
ancient or modem days, — descriptions that are purely 
symbolic, with no relation to the subject or each other, 
being taken throughout in a strictly literal acceptation, by a 
weakness too well confirming the opinion long ago expressed, 
that his writings bespeak a mind more intent on rhetorical 
embellishment than cogency of reasoning, and that he was 
more successful in refuting the errors of others, than careful 
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more successful in refuting the errors of others, than careful 
in observing and correcting his own.* 

Such colourings of metaphor, while less imaginative are 
more visionary, than the mysticism which traces the varied 
forms of spiritual experience in that fine pastoral love-poem, 
or idyllic epithalamium, instinct vnth teue oriental fancy, " 
called the Song of Songs; vmtten, it is probable, as the 
forty-fifth psalm would seem to have been, on occasion of 
Solomon's marriage. 

It may be noted that while TertuUian and the party of 
Montanists to which he belonged lived in habitual expecta- 
tion of the personal reappearance of Christ, and of the end 
of the world — a phantasy that, in common with various 
notions containing the germ of almost every ecclesiastical 
corruption, speculative or practical, may be traced to a very 
early period of Christian antiquity — Lactantius, a century 
or so later, allows six thousand years as the space from the 
beginning to the millennium, because, forsooth, the world 
was created in six days, followed by the seventh of rest ; the 
portentous alteration in the meaning of the word day — to 
say nothing of the absurdity of the analogy itself — being 
based on the expression that '' one day is with the Lord as 
a thousand years, and a thousand years as one day:"t a 
passage in no case authorising us to forget that if the 
distinctions of time are unknown to the Almighty, they are 
not so to ourselves, and that human language is to be inter- 
preted in conformity with human conceptions. 

Of transubstantiation, by the by, so tersely characterised 
by Selden, it is no great eulogy to afl&rm, tiiat it is not a 
whit more irrational than the consubstantiation of Luther, 
whose hostility to those who took a more enlarged and 

* Those who have the patience or curiosity may see the explication 
of his views in the last book of the Divine Institutions, de Vita Beata, 
cap. 14 et seq. ; the argument being worthily supported by copioua 
citations from the Sibylline oracles ! 

t 2 Pet. iiL 8. 
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Hpiritual view of the subject than his own, was but in 
keeping with his usnol intolerance towards such as in 
theological opinion differed from himself: — a man who, if 
to be ranked with heroes for the boldness and energy of 
Iiis character, was far enough from heroic in fairness ox 
magnanimity as a polemic ; in appreciation of qualities 
not devoted to the fiercer struggles of the controversial 
battle with which he was engrossed; or in that species of 
bravery which attains its highest masteries in the conquest 
of self. 

It is not a little curious to perceive how certain opponents 
of transubstantiation can urge, in relation to tenets patronised 
by themselves, arguments of a strain identical with those 
employed by the Romanists in vindication of that dogma : — 
a phenomenon occurring whenever assent is claimed for 
notions that, from their unintelligibility or self-contradiction, 
or for any other cause, are denied the scrutiny of reason, — 
in ignorance or defiance of the fact, too often not steadily 
grasped even by the reflective, that the laws of belief in 
matters of theology, viewed as a collection of propositions, 
are precisely the same as the laws of beKef in matters of 
history or science. 

As to the affinity before mentioned between certain features 
in the system of the Esscnes, and those to be found among 
the earUer adherents of Christianity, it is so remarkable, 
that were any one puzzled to know whether myths can arise 
in historical or critical ages, he might perchance find a 
solution of his perplexities in the shape of an ingenious dis- 
quisition or two by Mr. Do Quincey, gravely meant to show 
that the Essenes were a Christian, not a Jewish sect: a thesis 
which, though the author adventurously stakes the truth of 
Christianity on its correctness, is not merely unsupported 
by a tittle of positive evidence, but contradicted by the only 
testimony, contemporaneous and personal, that we possess on 
the subject ; namely, that of Philo and Josephus, both Jews, 
and the latter having spent some time amongst the fraternity 
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for the purpose of becoming acquainted with its nature.* 
To make out the case, which required the utter blackening of 
the Jewish historian, and on whom accordingly is heaped a 
variety of the most contumelious epithets — knave, hound, 
wretch, liar — Mr. De Quincey, without the semblance or 
pretence of proof, charges him with the perpetration of as 
malignant a fraud as Lauder's against Milton ; yet virtually 
contradicts his own statement by admitting that so far as 
Josephus was initiated in the principles of the Essenes — 
represented, unwittingly of course, as a thorough-going 
Jesuitical society, saying, or purposely appearing to say, one 
thing, while meaning another — the ostensible character of 
the training and its colourings would go to establish the 
Judaic origin of the system. 

Mr. De Quincey is fond of detecting crotchets or crazes 
in other people's writings — witness the admirable exposure 
of the Warburtonian dream in connexion with this very 
discussiont — but crotchets and crazes are by no means 
undiscoverable in his own. 

It seems a shock to certain minds, not otherwise apt to 
start at shadows, or put effects for causes, to imagine the 
possibility of Christianity deriving any of its elements from 
extraneous or anterior sources ; or even to trace, what no 

* '*If there were a syllable of truth in the main statement of 
Josephus, then at one blow goes to wreck the whole edifice of Christianity/' 
— Works of De Quincey, vol. vii. p. 275. 

What may have been this writer's notions of Christianify, it would be un- 
fair perhaps from such a passage to pronounce ; but the assertion itself seems 
to show that they were akin to those of many who identify Christianity 
with the vehicle of its transmission, or the records of its outward fortunes : 
as though it were an a£Eair of documents, chronology, or the like, apart 
from which it had no claim to existence ; or as though its reality and 
worth would be gone i^the story of its origin and earliest phenomena, or 
even the antique histories of the dispensation it succeeded, were at all 
intermingled with error. Strange as these notions of Christianity may 
appear, Uiey are held by some at least of its professed champious and 
expositors : but it is not for such to complain of the prevalence of infidelity, 
t Ibid, vol vii. pp. 260-62. 
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competent judge can deny, examples of coincidence between 
the Mosaic institutes and those of ancient Egypt. 

The extravaganza, it must be owned, is less surprising in 
a writer who can elsewhere assert that " aU history being 
built partly, and some of it altogether, upon anecdotage, 
mvst be a tissue of falsehoods;"* a doctrine which would 
land its propounder in conclusions that he might little dream 
of; as, all exception being excluded by the terms, no opening 
is left for appeal to the maxim, unsound alike in logic, and 
in jurisprudence untainted by verbal quibbling, that the 
exception confirms the rule. 

It is a remark of Cicero that there was no sentiment 
so absurd, which had not been maintained by some of the 
ancient philosophers :t but however that may be, it would 
be difficult to find specimens of more absurd or even puerile 
notions, than are contained in the writings of the Greek 
and Latin Fathers — beliefs held by some of them being 
those of minds essentially unformed and illogical ; while the 
far-fetched style of reflection and criticism disfiguring the 
performances of others, but rivals in effect the incongruities 
and fjEtnciful conceits of the so-called metaphysical school of 
poetry. A harmony of extravagance would be no great 
compliment ; but never was task more hopeless than that of 
Peter Lombard, who in his once famous Book of Sentences, 
attempted to reconcile the contradictions of these ecclesi- 
astical sages. 

It is too often overlooked by the encomiasts or indiscrim- 
inate admirers of patristic literature, as of weighty if not 
authoritative import, that since weakness and mistake were 
associated with Christianity fi*om its commencement, and 
corruption and perversion soon diffused their baleful influence 
in the Church, the circumstance that certain notions or 

♦ Works of De Quincey, toI. iv. p. 268. 

t Nihil tarn absurde dici potest, quod non dicatur ab aliqao philoso- 
phomm. — ^De Divin. lib. ii. 
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usages marked the earlier periods of its history, is no proof 
of their correctness : while the ecclesiastical writers of the 
first three or four centuries are sorely not to be considered 
as exempt firom the application of the rule which estimates 
the worth of a person's sentiments by the sentiments them- 
selves, regard being had not so much to the time when he 
lived, as to the clearness, independence, and honest exercise 
of the powers by which the perceptions are chiefly moulded. 
Tried by such a standard, these essayers of thought in the 
new region of inquiry which opened to their view, differing 
widely as they did in character, as in the capacity of discrim- 
inating the doubtfcd from the more certain, the specious 
from the genuine, have yet to vindicate their right to be 
regarded as authentic exponents of Christianity, or as 
possessing to any remarkable extent an enlightened or 
elevated ideal of the system which they professed to support. 
Apart indeed from questions of fact falling under their 
immediate observation, it were vain to speak of authority 
as attaching to their name ; any more than to the decisions 
of the several Councils or Parliaments ecclesiastical, 
settling, amid animosities, intrigues, and various debasing 
influences, and by a majority of votes, what is truth — the 
books to be accounted sacred — and the metaphysical or 
other dogmas to be believed under the direst of penalties : 
for to such presumption and absurdity those represen- 
tatives, not of Christianity, but of the aberration of 
human intellect and passion, soon came ; sowing the 
seeds of illusions which still distort or neutralise religion, 
and of persecutions that, less excusable than those which 
Heathenism inflicted, have made the history of the Church 
one of the darkest and most melancholy in the annals of 
mankind. 

That the Fathers should in general have brought but very 
indifferent qualifications to the survey of Scripture, and of 
the complex spiritual phenomena which they encountered, is 
scarcely to be wondered at when we consider that in their time 
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criticism, as an art fonnded on philosophical principles, was 
nnbom ; that most of them being converts from paganism, 
were naturally enough tinctured with the erroneous habits of 
thought engendered by the mythological and idolatrous 
systems which they had abandoned, or fell an easy prey to 
the rabbinical phantasies then in the ascendant, and which 
exercised so detrimental an influence on the theology of the 
early Church. Though the epoch to which they belong, as 
well as that immediately preceding, may be called an 
historical one ; yet, not to insist that the fictitious and 
legendary have ever been co-existent with the historical, 
and the qualities not seldom blended inextricably, it was 
assuredly an age of credulity and fable, characterised by a 
multiplicity of visionary beliefs, and neither able nor dis- 
posed to scrutinise with rigorous nicety the pretences of 
enthusiasm or superstition. For my part, not referring to 
the genius or piety of these primitive worthies, but comparing 
them in judgment and superiority to speculative idiosyncrasies 
with the better order of later critics, I esteem them Fathers 
in the sense in which, as Wordsworth says, " the Child is 
father of the Man." Nor, whatever the conceptions of this 
or that school of theology, is it other than reasonable to 
affirm that Christianity in general ought to be much better 
understood at present than it was at the period of its origin : 
else its disciples and interpreters have exercised their wits 
to littie purpose for the space of near twice ten hundred 
years. 

If phrases, and the illusions which they frequentiy 
bring or presuppose, were not much greater favourites 
with many than reason or independent tiiought, it would 
scarcely be so often repeated, not, as all sound criticism 
must own, that the interpretation of Scripture is to be 
conducted on the same principles as the interpretation 
of other writings, but that the import of Scripture, in its 
speculative as well as more practical announcements, is on 
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the whole so plain as to be obvious to the meanest capacity ; 
or that an nnfailing key to its utterances would be found in 
the honest employment of philological and similar aids : 
— an assumption implying that of the countless inter- 
pretations they have received, since only one can be correct, 
only one is the result of sincere and earnest inquiry. Such 
a plea, apart from its intrinsic falsity, would of course be 
worthless as a test of any particular deductions, being 
open to all parties alike, not claiming infallibility; and 
offers but a thin disguise of a narrowness, not to say 
effi*ontery, that would insinuate. Unless you arrive at the 
same conclusions with myself, you are no genuine searcher 
after truth. 

In singular contrast, yet often in nominal conjunction, 
with such a tenet, is the principle on which expositions of 
Scripture have not seldom been constructed ; namely, that 
the whole of the Bible requires elucidation, a considerable 
part at least being perfectly simple, and easy of compre- 
hension. The only effect of these attempts to explain what 
needs no explanation is, that you get the same sentiment in 
different words, but generally so impaired by amplification, 
that it has lost half its majesty and beauty. One might 
apply with tenfold emphasis to the race of biblical commen- 
tators what Johnson said of Warburton respecting his 
lucubrations on Shakspeare, — ^that he had a rage for saying 
something when nothing was to be said.* 

Akin to this mode of simplifying the simple, are endeavours 
to clear up what is impenetrable. Many seem reluctant to 
admit that any phrase or proposition in Scripture can defy 
interpretation; while of passages which have baffled the 
keenest wits, they will tender a solution, or rather a number 
of contradictoiy solutions, which every unsophisticated 
judgment would reject with contempt. If impiety be a 
perversion of reason, facility in adopting the glosses of 
♦ Life of Johnson, vol. ii. p. 86, ed. 1835. 
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critics and expositors would well nigh inyolve its utter 
abnefifation. 



Mystery is a favourite solvent of difficulty with some 
declaimers, especially of that gratuitously created, — -just as 
miracle is brought in by others to cut the knot which they 
have not skill to untie ; whose modest assumptions if you 
treat with a smile, * What ! ' say they, * do you disbelieve 
God*s ability to work a miracle ?* * No, no, ' one is almost 
tempted to reply, * nobody questions God*s ability to work 
the greatest miracle — to infuse sense into the dullest brains, 
or a capacity of just reasoning into the most pertinacious 
sophists.' 

It is but an instance of the hallucination not uncommon 
with those who, undertaking to teach others, overlook the 
preliminary duty of instructing themselves, ,to assert, in 
the defence of certain controverted points, that when rejected, 
they are rejected on the score of their mystery ; when the 
reason, sustainable or not, of the rejection, is their untruth 
or absurdity. 

The crudities that have been hazarded on that singular 
and sublime composition, the Apocalypse, claim a niche 
among the curiosities of the human intellect, being far more 
marvellous than the marvels they profess to unriddle ; — 
crudities that have been deliberately set down in print, not 
broached from the pulpit, which has the privilege of uttering 
nonsense with impunity. Sir Isaac Newton acquired no 
increase of celebrity by his essays in the prophetic line : 
though it is impossible not to admire the intrepidity of later 
interpreters and seers, undaunted by the obscuration of that 
mighty genius, or by the fortune of so many humbler 
aspirants to prophetic insight, successively in the hapless 
plight of those devoured by the Sphinx. Well might Calvin, 
with his learning and sagacity, — shaded though they were 
by the tenets of a narrow if not yet exploded theology, and 
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by an intolerance less excusable than that of the communion 
from which he separated, — adopt the rare alternative of 
offering no commentary on the Revelation, in preference to 
a commentary without a knowledge of its meaning. A writer 
who can discover in it the petty transactions of his own day, 
or fancy that he illustrates it by raking from remoter periods 
coincidences of the Fluellen vein, illustrates, if not the book, 
his own inanity, and the '^ art of sinking ; " being calculated 
to remind one of certain visions in oriental fable, where, 
after a succession of gorgeous and wonderful scenes, the 
dreamer on a sudden awakes; but instead of celestial visitants 
or enchanting bowers, sees only the dull chamber or bare 
cave in which he had been slumbering. 

An exhibition of the influences unfavourable to the 
critical developement of Scripture, and to a clear, well- 
balanced estimate of the religious theories associated with 
it, would form a task not unworthy of the rarest powers, 
and one which, rightly performed, would serve to disclose, 
with some of the deepest and subtlest causes in relation to 
the subject, others no less palpable than perverse. To take 
an instance of the minor sort. It must be owing surely to 
nothing but a feeling in which sense is overpowered by a 
weakness no better than superstition, or a slavish dread of 
innovation, that the textus receptus of the Greek Testament, 
or some near approach to it, is ever and anon reproduced in 
this country, with about as much credit to its principles of 
appreciation, not to say its scholarship, as would result from 
the continued reprint of an ancient classic after an early and 
corrupt copy : though the incongruity, it must be owned, is 
scarcely so glaring as when a form of the original attained 
above three centuries ago, is adopted in a professedly critical 
edition. It is no excuse in any of these instances to say, 
that the later and better readings are given in the margin or 
notes, when the spurious ones, which should never be given 
at all, or relegated to a space by themselves as matters of 
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trifling curiosity, figure away in the text, with no tendency 
hut to aggravate the mischief arising from the retention of 
false readings and false renderings in the common version. 

*#* By way of epilogbe to this section I venture, though at the 
risk of being thought to exempHfy some of the evils which it touches 
upon, a brief criticism in relation to the curiosities that have been 
connected with the interpretation of a memorable passage — Bom. ix. 
Sf to wit ; where the Apostle is supposed to express, in one way or 
other, his willingness to renounce all participation in Christ, and to be 
devoted to destruction, in case he could thus promote the salvation of 
the Jews : — a supposition which, however conceivable as a topic of 
casuistical discussion among the ancient Schoolmen, or as a reverie 
with those mystics who could talk of welcoming damnation if conjoined 
with the love of God, is at once unauthorised by the language, incom- 
patible with the character of the Apostle, and at variance with the 
principles both of reason and religion. 

1. There is no occasion, grammatically, to take rflxofiv^ in a 
hypothetical sense, as many do, appealing to ^dcXov, Gal. iv. 20, or 
^Povkofirjv, Acts XXV. 22: a construction that, with the necessary 
ellipsis of el €V€xo>p€i' or the like, "if it were possible" or allowable, 
would in no wise alleviate the absurdity of the sentiment ; as the thing* 
itself would be ^^possible, the wish morally wrong, and in the case of 
the Apostle, absolutely incredible : while if the particle av is to be 
supplied, rjvxofirjp av would virtually denote, " I could wisb, but I will 
not." — ("Nicht ist av zu erganzen ; demi ipovkofiTjv av ruft den 
Gegensatz hervor: aber ich will nicht (Herm. de part, av p. 66.).'* — 
I>e Wette in loc.) 

2. The literal and proper rendering of rivxofirjv avros eyo> eu/cu, 
or, as Tischendorf has it, rjlx^firiv clvai avrbs cya, is not, as our version 
reads, " I could wish that myself were," but, " I myself wished to be :" 
in the Vulgate, optaham ipse ego, etc.; the sense of boasting , however, 
being commonly included in d^;^o/ia( with an infinitive. 

3. dvdBefjLa I consider to have here but its more general etymological 
meaning, as an object put apart or " separated ;" equivalent, in fact, to 
Xcapiiofievos, which, connected with dirb rod Xpiarov, would yield the 
intelligible signification of " separated from Christ :" or if the deriva- 
tive and more usual idea of devoted or accursed is at all to be understood, 
I should take it to be by way of after-thought, and somewhat thus 
associated in the mind of the wiiter : — " I myself once wished to be, 
or gloried in being, separate or alien from Christ, in which case a 
doomed miserable wretch I should have been." 
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4. But the main difficulty, I ima^e, has arisen from inadvertence 
to the character of the expression as a parenthetical clause, thrown in, 
as parentheses so often are, and hy the Apostle in particular, very 
abruptly. I should accordingly give the passage and the context thus : 
\v7nj fiot €<tt\ fuydkrj xal ddtaXciTrrof odwrf tJ KOpbiq, fiov — (v^X^M^ 
yap avT^s iyoi> dvoBefia ehcu airb rov Xpurrov) — vTrcp rwv ddeX^^v fuw, 
X. r. X. : which I would translate and paraphrase as follows:—" I have 
great grief and continual sorrow in my heart for my brethren, my 
kinsmen according to the flesh : and well I may, knowing by experience 
the misery of their condition, for I was once in the same hapless state 
myself, wishing, glorying, to have no part or interest in Christ, and to 
be therefore what I now should esteem a forlorn devoted being/' 

Such I consider in the main the right interpretation of a passage 
which even De Wette, as yet \hQ facile princeps of critical commenta- 
tors on the New Testament, has left in much the same obscurity as his 
predecessors. 




A NOTE OR TWO OF DISCREPANCIES. 




BT seems to be a favourite practice with some, 
widely severed in the colours and limits of their 
belief, to indulge in disparaging and contemptuous 
representations of man, — ^the logical inference from this lowly 
estimate of humanity being too frequently disregarded both 
by sceptic and dogmatist ; namely, the propriety of so vain 
and ignorant a being exercising some portion of hesitation 
and difl&dence in pronouncing on the claims or the doctrines 
of religion. 

Perhaps it might contribute to a satisfactory adjustment 
of the topic out of which the antithesis grows, to determine 
what species or amount of evidence a sincere doubter would 
require to accompany a system challenging obedience on the 
score of its divinity ; keeping in view the fact that it were 
impossible to specify any kind incapable of misappreciation, 
or that would be altogether free from difficulty. Of course 
a negative argument like this, deduced from the circumstance 
of perplexities or obscurities attending every scheme that 
might be mentioned, would fail to decide on behalf of one 
more than another, apart from the consideration of its own 
merits : a point too commonly overlooked in the estimate of 
Butler's masterly performance, in which, as to several of the 
positions at least, if we substituted for Christianity the 
name of almost any other religion, the demonstration would 
be about equally conclusive. Yet with regard to the nobler 
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functions and the destiny of the soul, to moral obligation in 
general, and -the great principle of immortality, it cannot be 
denied that there is no slight inconsistency in a readiness 
to act, in the affairs of ordinary life, on presumptions and 
probabilities which are despised in relation to the far more 
important interests of the spiritual life, and a life beyond 
the grave. For that probability is a paramount rule of 
conduct or belief — the measure of assent being regulated 
by the degree of probability, never to be confounded with 
certainty — is an axiom requiring no proof; the only thing 
that requires proof being the fact that the probability exists. 
Among the minor instances of self-contradiction, easy no 
doubt to be paralleled in the productions of a different school, 
it is curious to notice a criticism by a coryphaeus of his tribe, 
who was acute enough in detecting flaws in the reasonings 
or statements of his opponents. It has been alleged that 
the Pentateuch contains no intimation of the soul's immor- 
tality ; and on this omission Voltaire seems to ground, if 
not a reflection on the performance itself, yet disparagement 
both of the people whose fortunes it relates, and of their 
leader. The Jews, he insinuates, were ignorant of the 
doctrine ; a remarkable circumstance, if true, when, accord- 
ing to his own acknowledgment, that doctrine obtained not 
only in ancient Greece, but in almost all oriental nations, — 
in Persia, Arabia, Syria, India, and in Egypt, the country 
where Moses was educated. But allowing that the writings 
which bear his name make no definite allusion to the 
subject, are we to infer that the opinion, inwrought as a 
sentiment in the nature of man, was unknown either to 
himself or the Jewish people? In historical summaries, 
or codes of law, it is not usual to interweave points of 
abstract or theological belief. We might as fairly conclude 
that the immortality of the soul is unknown in Britain, 
because neither the records of its history, nor its Parlia- 
mentary edicts, comprise any formal announcement of the 
position. And though the Hebrew code embraced a scheme 
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of religions as well as civil polity, yet the silence of the 
Pentateuch, even admitting, what no competent critic would 
now grant, the date popularly assigned to the compilation, 
is surely not incompatible with the supposition of the 
universal recognition of that principle as a defined tenet on 
the part of the Jews, who certainly believed in the separate 
existence of spirits at a period belonging to the earlier 
annals of the nation, if the narrative respecting the witch 
of Endor is to be taken as reflecting the notions of the 
times to which it refers. 

The speculations to which this controverted topic has 
given rise are not a little curious, — Warburton discovering 
in the absence of the doctrine a proof of the divine origin of 
the Jewish system — a circumstance that would prove the 
divine origin of many a code with no such pretension — and 
Dr. Whately, in substantial agreement with Warburton, 
urging the announcement of temporal rewards and punish- 
ments as an argument to the like effect ; though any legis- 
lator, having confidence in the goodness of his enactments, 
may naturally predict benefits to arise fi-om their observance, 
and evils fi'om their neglect. But whatever may be thought 
of these paradoxes, which, airy enough in themselves, assume 
a still stranger colouring beside the results of later critical 
research as to the documents in question, there can be but 
one opinion about the consistency of Voltaire, who affects to 
disparage the credit of the Jewish legislator for not making 
immortality and future retribution the basis of his laws. '^ Si 
tons les l6gislateurs de Tantiquit^," says he, "ont 6tabli de 
sages lois sur ce fondement, Moise pouvait bien en user de 
meme : s*il ignorait ces dogmes utiles, il n*6tait pas digne de 
conduire une nation; s'il les savait et les cachait, il en 
6tait encore plus indigne."* Yet he elsewhere extols the 

♦ "Philosophie de rHistoire," forming the Introduction to the 
^^Essai sur les Moeurs et I'Esprit des Nations :" ((Euvres, torn, -xvi, 
p. 143)— a porformancd which led the way to those juster conceptions of 
history which make it a different thing from the records of kings and 
cahinets, the battles of faction or those of the field. 
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laws of the Chinese for not including these articles. "Les 
lois de la Chine ne parlent point de peines et de recompenses 
apr^s mort : ils n'ont point voulu affirmir ce qu*ils ne 
savaient pas. Ds se content^rent d'exhorter les hommes 
a reverer le ciel, et a ^tre justes, J1& cmrent qu'une police 
exacte, toujours exerc6e, ferait plus d'effet que des opinions 
qui peuvent ^tre combattues ; et qu'on craindrait plus la 
loi toujours pr6sente, qu*une loi a venir:"* — a remark, by 
the way, containing truth enough to dispose of the Warbur- 
tonian chimera ; although the avidity with which the writer 
seizes every occasion of enhancing the Chinese records and 
institutes, and vilifying those of the Jews, reflects as little 
credit on his discrimination as his impartiality. With all 
his pretensions to liberality, and exemption from vulgar 
prejudice, Voltaire was, on points aflfecting his idiosyncrasies 
or piques, no less a bigot than the strait-laced dogmatist of 
the schools, who veils his inherent contraction and intoler- 
ance under the plea of orthodoxy. It would be desirable 
that some competent person should append to his prose 
performances a number of critical or corrective notes, on 
passages which subsequent research has shown to contain 
erroneous assumptions, or which are unable to bear the test 
of a philosophy more just and comprehensive than his own. 
It were a pity, for the sake of these exceptionable parts, to 
lose so much information, argument, speculative ingenuity, 
and wit, as pervade the compositions of this distinguished 
genius. 

The union of transcendant gifts with inveterate pre- 
possessions is by no means so rare as to occasion much 
surprise at the notice of such traits in Voltaire, by 
Madame d' Epinay ; one of that brilliant though sceptical 
coterie of intellect, fashion, and literature, which lent so 
much celebrity to the circles of Paris before the Eevolution. 
Her portrait of this remarkable man was sketched from 
the life ; but while rendering due homage to his extraor- 
* Plulosophie de rHistoire, torn. xvi. p. 111. 
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dinary and versatile powers, she observes, — "II n'a ntdle 
pliilosophie dans la tete ; il est tout h^riffs^ de petits prejug6s 
d* en&ns; on les ltd passeroit peut-^tre en favenr de ses 
graces, du brillant de son esprit, et de son originality, s'il ne 
s'affichoit pas pour les secouer tons."* One cannot perhaps 
say what may have been that lady's notions of prejudice, 
or what the opinions to which she applied the term ; but 
thus much at least may be affirmed, that those of the 
patriarch of Femey included, if doubts on the immortality 
of the soul, yet no disbelief in the existence of God, 
which some ignorantly allege that he denied. 

For the rest, whatever the delinquencies or perversities 
of Voltaire, to be set in the balance against the literary 
merits of his writings, and the honour which he shares with 
Locke and Bayle for inestimable services to the cause of 
tolerance and the rights of thought, the pious frauds 
trumped up, and in certain quarters still circulated and 
believed, respecting the circumstances attending his death, 
may be ranked with the intei-pretation affixed by some to 
his ^eraser Vinfdme, of which the real meaning is about as 
much disguised by the pretended one, as a man's outward 
appearance by the character he assumes in a masquerade ; 
the 'abomination' referred to (^Vinfdme J being not a person 
but a system, and that system in no wise a genuine form of 
Eeligion — a thing which Voltaire, it is probable, never had 
a glimpse of — but its counterfeit ; in one word. Superstition; 
a Falsity and a Mischief which all of us, methinks, should 
wish to see crushed.^ As to the other particular alluded 
to, those who are weak enough to lay much stress on death- 
bed feelings, after the despair in which Cowper left the 

• M6moire8 et Correspondance, torn. iii. p. 196. 
t The expreBsion occurs in his correspondence with D*Alembert, 
and the explanation of it may he seen in the sixty-seventh letter of the 
series, (OEuvres, torn. Ixxxix. p. 168, ed. 1786) amply warranting the 
conclusion that never was fancy more unfounded, not to say preposterous, 
than that the reference is to Jesus Christ. Voltaire had real faults 
enough to answer for, without the imputation of fictitious ones. 
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world, and the ntter gloom of Johnson, and many no less 
virtuons, contrasted iriih the cheerfulness or fortitude which 
thousands of the irreligious, and not a few of the most 
abandoned, display in their last moments, might be expected 
to find a two-edged weapon a rather dangerous thing to 
play with ; but in any case may be reminded of the state- 
ment of Bonstetten, whose character for veracity has never 
been impeached, who "denied positively," says Lord 
Broughton, reporting a conversation he had held with that 
distinguished fiiend of Gray and other illustrious men, 
"the truth of the story which originated with one of 
Voltaire's medical attendants, namely, that he died a death 
of terror and despair; and he added, that the physician 
himself confessed the pious imposture — and what is more 
strange, excused it."* Instead of Voltaire dying a death 
of terror and despair, there is abundant evidence that he 
died, much as he had lived, a death of volatility and wit. 

A SIMILAR species of annotation to that so befitting the 
effusions of this many-gifted author, would not be amiss for 
a large portion of the works, speculative or controversial, 
produced in a former epoch, and addressed to a particular 
class of circumstances or opinions. Few indeed deserve 'the 
pains, but most that deserve require them. The elder 
writers in theology, so passively accepted by many for their 
spiritual insight or their genius, stand pre-eminently in need 
of such a process ; without which, or the excision of parts, 
or better still perhaps, a selection of fragments or choicer 
passages from their productions, the question of their en- 
durance in any living form were not over-diflBcult to decide. 
Who can read the Table Talk of Luther, for instance, pithy, 
vigorous, and deeply devout as it is, without being ever and 
anon repelled by its crudities, its fictions, its arrogance, and 
one-sided presentations of divine things ? Even Coleridge, 
who may almost be said to belong to the present generation, 
♦ Italy, vol. i. p. 6. 
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and who, take him for all in all, was about the most amply 
endowed of his contemporaries, awaits from some reverent 
and accomplished hand a critical dissection of the kind ; the 
more imperiously for the wonderfdl grasp and subtlety of his 
intellect, so wide-seeing and philosophic in some directions, 
80' far behind himself and the most advanced of his coaevals 
in others. Certainly the prose compositions of this remark- 
able genius, for which he deserted the fair fields of poesy, 
where his best title to fame was won, too often leave an 
impression of regret that a mind so capacious and original 
should have bent itself down to the narrowness of systems 
and the perversities of party ; and in the vain endeavom- to 
resuscitate the dead, or invest traditional phantasies with a 
halo of absolute truth, been betrayed into utterances and 
views of which a person with a twentieth of his mental 
power would have no particular reason to be proud. 

A noticeable feature indeed, more or less characterising 
the critico-theological disquisitions of Coleridge, is the sort 
of compromise, unconsciously perhaps attempted, between 
ancient formulas and phraseology, and the deductions of later 
and more philosophic thought ; the former, seldom taken in 
their popular or most natural signification for whatever they 
are worth, being coloured anew, refined, or altogether trans- 
muted in spirit, in fulfilment of a necessity which marks 
but a certain era in the progress of intellectual conviction. 
The phenomenon is in substance a reproduction, through a 
metaphysical instead of an allegorical medium, of principles 
that lay at the root of the Alexandrian theosophies, which 
wove various results of Grecian speculation on the web of 
Jewish and Christian consciousness : a species of ideal 
metempsychosis, superinduced on antique forms of belief by 
the subtler and more penetrating class of minds, endeavouring 
to combine prescription and philosophy by a process which, 
expanding the limited, or investing the past with a signifi- 
cance not its own, is common enough in periods of mental 
transition, but to which there would be no tendency to resort 
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if mdn were as free in the pnrsidt of truth as in the 
prosecution of objects involving no prejudiced or interested 
claims. 

It is curious to remark the prominence assigned by 
Coleridge to a distinction between Eeason and the Under- 
standing, — ^the wonder not lying in the distincticfti itself, 
fairly enough sustainable according to his own acceptation 
of the terms, but in its alleged ability to solve enigmas that 
have puzzled or repelled all thinking brains from the moment 
of their utterance to the present hour ; while the surprise is 
not lessened on discovering that the mysterious solvent, in 
spite of the feats it was destined to perform, vanishes into 
air in the hands of the operator, who has not even essayed 
the demonstration of its higher virtues ; nor, so far as con- 
jecture may be hazarded on so hypothetical a topic, could 
the demonstration be achieved by mortal wit, except through 
the illusive medium of some petitio principii, or the virtual 
metamorphosis of the question. At all events, the distinction 
between Eeason and the Understanding, however important 
in philosophy, were but unphilosophically dealt with if the 
former, on the score of its grand mystic superiority, is made 
to serve as a shelter to forms of thought which, related it 
may be to subjects that have a bearing on Beason, or the 
higher part of man's spiritual nature, shun the scrutiny of 
the lower, or the Understanding in which they originate. 
For this were to assert, not a difference between the two, or 
the pre-eminence of one above the other, but the right of 
certain speculative views to exemption from the ordeal of 
that critical or discursive faculty to whose jurisdiction they 
exclusively belong. 

The moral and intellectual life of Coleridge, compre- 
hending a thorough examination of his opinions, metaphysical 
and religious, the points where they hold to truth, their 
aberrations, and their deficiencies, would form a not unworthy 
theme for a genius kindred and sympathetic — it were idle 
to say commensurate — with his own. 




COSMOGONY ; OR, NOTIONS OF 
PRIMEVAL EPOCHS. 



IT first view the opinion may seem very plausible, 
that the matter of the world is eternal, according 
to the ancient formula, Ex nihUo nihil fit — " out 
of nothing, nothing can be produced." Yet on narrower 
inspection, scarcely any opinion appears more absurd, as 
resting on a dogma that, so interpreted, assmnes the veiy 
position which requires to be established, and which is 
decisively confuted by the admission of the Divine omni- 
potence, in the sense of an attribute to which nothing is 
impossible that does not imply, — what it were futile to 
suppose without evidence, — a self-contradiction or incon- 
gruity. The axiom indeed, in its oriental origin, had no 
signification of an atheistic nature, being only an expression 
of the principle that every eflfect must have a cause ; a 
principle which — understood, as logically must be meant, 
with exception of the first link in the chain, or rather 
without reference to the Being conceived as self-existent and 
eternal, to whom all such terms as efiect, event, Jit, or the 
like, are inapplicable — admits no inference respecting matter 
but the necessity of its production by some foreign power ; 
though at the same time a principle that, taken as an abstract 
theory of Causation, or in proof of the existence of a God, 
would be but an assumption of the point at issue, leading on 
firom cause to cause ad infinitum. It is on separate grounds 
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that the demonstration must rest, that the world, or the 
primordial element of things, is not itself the micaused Cause. 

It may be noted, in passing, that the validity of the 
argument would be unaffected by any aspect under which the 
Ideal theory might present itself to speculative thought, in 
relation to this or other kindred problems. For were the 
whole scene but a mental phantasmagoria, it must have had 
a commencement with the minds receiving the impression : 
and the only inquiry then would be, Are there minds 
independent of a primal or uncreated Mind ? 

As a metaphysical question, indeed, it might be difficult 
to prove the impossihility of a something, call it matter 
or what we may, being co-eternal with the Deity ; distinct 
from, yet dependent upon him; somewhat perhaps as an 
effluence, or radiation of light from a luminous object. The 
acute and original Tucker, I find, propounds such a view. 
After specifying various instances of human ignorance, he 
says : ** Nor can we know any more concerning the time 
than the manner of creation, or determine whether the 
creatures may not have been co-eternal with the Creator : 
for though they be effects requiring an efficient cause to 
produce them, yet an effect may well be eternal where the 
cause is so. I could easily believe the Thames to have run 
eternally if I could persuade myself that the springs supplying 
it had flowed for ever : and if there had always been a sun, 
there would have been no beginning of day-light. So, though 
the creation depended upon a superior power for its existence, 
it may nevertheless have subsisted from everlasting, because 
that power was never wanting whereon it might depend.*** 
The theory would not be essentially touched by the averment, 
that creation must imply an act of Will on the part of God ; 
for the exercise of his Will, in the case supposed, might, 
for aught that could be shown, be coseval with his existence, 
or as inseparable from it — to use a previous illustration — as 
light from a luminous body. 

* Light of Nature Porsued. 
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Whether the analogies employed so far hold as absolutely 
to exclude the idea of sticcesaion, may well be doubted. At 
all events, the subject is wrapped in mystery ; and perhaps 
we only deceive ourselves with words, or a play of fiEuicy, 
when we attempt to form notions of what creation is. 

Of course the tenet that the earth has had a beginnings 
would not be incompatible with the hypothesis that its 
formation, as also that of the sun and the celestial bodies in 
general, may be dated perhaps millions of ages ago : for he 
must be a novice indeed in modem discovery, or endowed 
with a perversity of belief which sets all evidence at defiance, 
who should deem the cosmogony of Oenesis a philosophical 
presentment, unfolding historically the first existence of the 
planetary system or the universe, or the scientific order of 
creation : while to exert every art of critical ingenuity to 
evade the clear import of the terms, with a view to support 
a pre-judgment on the character of the record, is surely a 
flagrant violation of honesty, and an instance of the 
irreverence it pretends to ward ofi"; — the interpretation of 
'the statement in the preliminary verse as an abstract 
independent proposition, asserting the fact of origin without 
specification of time, afibrding no relief to the connected 
passages, besides being itself probably an after-thought, or 
refinement of later fancy, rather than the construction 
intended by the writer. 

Independently, of other considerations, a comparison of 
the clause with the expressions in the earlier part of the 
second chapter, referring to the works performed during the 
six days, would seem to support the opinion, otherwise the 
most natural, that the opening sentence but asserts generally 
what is afterwards given more in detail. 

That the isolation of the first verse would fail to alleviate 
the difficulties of the case is evident, not only from the 
circumstance that it still leaves a change from absolute chaos 
to the prevailing cosmical forms to be efiiected within the 
space of six days — a supposition impossible to reconcile 
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with geological phenomena — bnt from the work assigned to 
the fourth day, namely, the creation of the snn, moon, and 
stars, — and iliis too after the production of light, with the 
distinction of day and night, on the first ; the whole 
description being conched in terms which none bnt the 
abettors of a foregone conclusion could possibly mistake. 
Add that the principle of accommodation to notions founded 
on pictorial appearance, can have no conceivable force in 
relation to phenomena anterior to the existence of man, on 
whose perceptions they were never to operate ; to say nothing 
of the utterly unsupported hypothesis which the theory 
would imply, as to the way in which such knowledge came 
into possession of the writer. 

The quibble about a difference of meaning between the 
verbs fen^, and S^, the former alleged to imply creation 
in the absolute sense, or production out of nothing, — ^the 
latter a flEishioning or disposition of what is already in 
existence, it were superfluous to notice, except as illustrat- 
ing the lengths to which prejudice and pertinacity can lead 
their votaries ; the fact being that the radical signification 
of Kn^ is, not to create out of nothing, but to hew or cut otUf 
to smooth or plane ; hence to form or make ; and that M^l. 
and ni^ are used interchangeably both in the present 
narrative, and in other parts of Scripture. 

Correspondent to this absurdity is that of the theory 
which represents the word Day as denoting an epoch or 
indefinite period; in spite of the demonstration to the 
contrary from the mention of the morning and evening as 
explanatory of the time which it comprehends, and from 
the institution of the Jewish sabbath in terms admitting 
no other than the ordinary acceptation of the word. 
Such a sample of philological perversion, not to speak 
of the scientific dream which affects to discover the required 
number and kind of marked geological eras, has more 
than the semblance of a device to sustain a preconceived 
hypothesis or uncritical assumption in relation to documents 
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reqtdrmg but to be treated with an impartiality which 
takes them for what they are, rather than what they are 
Baid to be. 

The notion that a local creation or arrangement of matter 
is depicted in this primitive cosmogony, appears to me not 
a whit more defensible, being utterly irreconcilable with the 
statements themselves, understood in the obvious signification 
of the language, as well as with the corresponding terms, — 
than which none can be more plain or comprehensive, — of 
the decalogue, and other parts of Scripture, clearly intended 
to include the whole visible or material system, whatever the 
apprehensions of its extent ; and would never, I venture to 
pronounce, have been dreamt of but for the same anti- 
Baconian method of procedure.* 

Such artifices of interpretation, with the kindred con- 
jectures about a partial deluge and the like, I hold to be at 
best but ingenious contrivances to escape fi:om the conse- 
quences of opinions found somewhat inconvenient when 
brought into collision with &ct : while the crown of these 
exegetical distortions is presented perhaps in the theory, 
broached, it appears, by Augustine, though the germs of it 
are comprised in the allegorical lucubrations of Philo, that 
the description in the opening chapter of Genesis is to 
be construed with reference, not to the actual formation of 
the earth, or the usual conceptions of time, but to a sort 
of mental or ideal scheme of creation, setting forth a 
certain order of the universe as existing in the Divine 
mind : — a fancy which, leaving all the perplexities of the 
subsequent narrative unalleviated, and bringing in some 
of its own, were not unworthy to be enshiined among the 
discoveries of talmudical lore, and might safely be left to 
the judgment of any unsophisticated person in Christen- 
dom, who could have no great difficulty in deciding whether 
the advocates or rejectors of the hypothesis have been 

* Compare Ezod. zx. 11. with Fa. czlyi. 6. Acts iy. 24. xiy. 15. xvii. 
24. Bey. z. 6. 
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most tramed in an artificial school. Such a mode of 
reading the primitive Scripture accomits, if acknowledged to 
proceed on a denial of their historical character, and their 
recognition as pictures or fahles, giving the hest attainable 
conceptions of the time, or having a certain esoteric import, 
would be intelligible enough, and might then pass for what 
it is worth. 

But, apart fi'om speculations concerning the origin or 
antiquity of the earth, it is scarcely to be doubted that, as 
held by Plato, Aristotle, Pliny, and others, in substance it 
will continue for ever, though destined perhaps to as surprising 
a series of transmutations as any which its past history 
discloses. Hitherto it has not lost a single atom; and 
probably matter, once created, will be perpetual in its duration, 
in whatever part of space existing, or how numerous soever 
the chemical or other changes which it may undergo. 
Scripture contains nothing repugnant to the sentiment ; for 
though, in curious accordance with a notion prevalent among 
the Stoics, a passage of an epistle ascribed to Peter 
represents the globe as reserved for fire, the tendency of 
fire is to dissolve or separate, not to destroy. The 
same epistle declares that the antediluvian world perished 
— mrii>\ero — yet who ever dreams of annexing to the word 
a sense denoting the annihilation of a single particle of 
matter? It were unwarrantable to conclude that the 
expression, ^ avpreXeia tov aiwvogt Occurring several times 
in the New Testament, supports a fancy of the kind; 
" the end or completion of the age,*' by which the 
phrase would properly be rendered, aljuding rather to the 
close of a certain period or dispensation ; strictly, that of 
the Jewish economy, understood, in Matthew at least, 
(xxiv. 3.) as terminating with the destruction of Jerusalem : 
though it is not to be denied that the description of the 
evangelist explicitly comprehends the reappearance of the 
Messiah in a personal form, for the purposes of adjudica- 
tion ; an event usually associated with the consummation 
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of all things, or the general dissolution of the mnndone 
system. 

Although the opinions of the Fathers, on subjects of 
this nature in particular, must be matter rather of 
historical curiosity than of speculative import, it may be 
worth while to mention that, amid discordance concerning 
the antiquity of the earth, — some, as Justin Martyr 
and Gregory Nazianzen, referring its creation to a period 
long anterior to the six days of Genesis, while Lactantius, 
with no deficiency of assurance, maintains the opposite 
view, — a belief in its future renovation and continuance 
appears in the writings of several of these ecclesiastical 
worthies. 

Geology shows conclusively that the globe has existed in 
successive states during incalculable ages before the present 
system : why then should we imagine this system will be 
the last ? It is remarkable that the ancient Druids, according 
to Strabo, believed in the perpetuity of the material world, 
accompanied with an endless succession of changes from 
fire and water. 

The death of the inferior animals, though a subject 
possessing a speculative as well as moral interest, is not one 
requiring a solution from theories connected with a theological 
scheme, but is equally mysterious or explicable with various 
other phenomena that, owing to imperfect apprehensions of 
the system of existence, are often vaguely referred to the 
problem of evU, which has itself also been linked with 
assumptions no less precarious than perplexing. To overlook 
the principles perceptible in the general constitution of 
things, and to connect the ordination with special circum- 
stances in the history of the human race, would argue a 
singularly oblique and incoherent interpretation both of 
nature and religion ; apart from all question whether the 
story of the Temptation and Fall, which Coleridge appears 
to have thought a Upos iivBos, is to be taken as a literal 
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narratiye, rather than a moral or allegorical apologoe, 
embodying the conceptions of an age not advanoed beyond 
the philosophy of figure and symbol.* The mere extinction 
of being would seem to comprehend nothing inequitable, 
since life, in all its varieties, is a gratuitous donation, and in 
most instances no doubt comprises more enjoyment than 
suffering : though by a principle as valid in the case of brutes 
as of men, compensation may well have place in a future 
existence for wrongs endured in the present. Fancy, 
operating on data of which the legitimacy is assumed rather 
than tested, might conjecture that the arrangement was 
originally established on grounds having a primary if not 
exclusive reference to phases in the subsequent developement 
of humanity ; but reason would rather deem that by a law 
extending perhaps to the universe of worlds, it was inseparable 
firom the economy and destination of our own. Certainly 
the hypothesis which refers it to the first deviation from 
right, may fairly be ranked with the most illusory of fictions. 
For, 1. A slight examination will show that it is altogether 
unsanctioned by Scripture. In the passage which at first 
sight may seem to give some colour to the presumption, the 
context shows that the Apostle is arguing respecting 
circumstances or relations affecting mankind alone. " Sin 
entered into the world, and death by sin, and so death 
passed upon all men, {eU iravras av3pimovi) for that all have 
sinned.'' t So far as his remarks may be considered applicable 
to the present topic, they rather oppose than countenance 
the supposition in debate, — death being described as universal 
because transgression is so : — though in what sense the 
terms are there to be understood, so as to convey the precise 
import of the relation expressed, or what principles are 
comprehended in a philosophical presentation of the subject, 
would involve a range of inquiry and criticism beyond the 

* The views of Coleridge on the suhject are explained in a very 
elaborate and curious note in Aids to Keflection, vol. i. pp. 196-9, ed. 5th. 
t Rom. V. 12. 
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scope or limit of these reflections. 2. Unless the condition 
of our atmosphere was essentially diflferent from what it now 
is, death must have taken place in numberless instances 
before the Fall ; as it is indisputable that, the air being filled 
with countless animalcules, the destruction of living forms 
is occasioned by each respiration. 3. According to the 
fancy under notice, there must have been a total and 
immediate change in the structure of endless millions of 
animated beings. The greater part of the lower races 
subsist on some species of sentient existence; and physiology 
teaches that while certain creatures, as om*selYes, possess 
an oi^anization adapted to both vegetable and animal diet, 
others are framed exclusively for the latter. 4. Even if it 
could be shown that the substances called vegetable were 
the sole articles of nourishment in the primsBval age, the 
difficulty would in no way be lessened, since microscopical 
observations evince that all these substances are pervaded 
by objects endowed with vital energies. 6. Add to this the 
precedent, affording ground for analogical inference, of death 
occurring prior to the creation of man ; the fossil remains 
imbedded in particular strata putting this point completely 
beyond controversy. Was the earth then inhabited by 
natures possessing the spiritual and moral attributes which 
involve responsibility, and were they disobedient to their 
Creator ? All researches into the physical history of our 
globe conspire to prove, that it was peopled by no such 
orders of intelligence before the human. Lastly, it is 
inconceivable that, if the world was intended to continue 
through a long series of ages, the law of dissolution and 
successive reproduction should not have attached to all the 
varieties of its inhabitants; as otherwise it must speedily 
have become overstocked, and death have ensued from 
the inadequacy of its resources. The notion that if man 
had never transgressed, he would have been exempt from 
mortality, may be left to those who interpret the death of 
the body as a mark of God's displeasure against sin. 
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It can reqnire, methinks, no elaborate train of arga- 
ment to dispose of a theory, adopted by many without scruple 
as without thought, that the state of external nature before 
the first infringement of divine law, was considerably more 
benignant and beautifcd than during the period intervening 
between that event and the deluge, or in general during the 
ages which have elapsed since the epoch assigned to that 
catastrophe. Unsupported by a particle of solid evidence, 
historical, philosophic, or Scriptural, and interwoven with as- 
sumptions of the most precarious order, the hypothesis seems 
not unworthy to be classed with the notion which attributes 
the ferocity and carnivorous habits of wild beasts to the sin of 
our first parents, in defiance or oblivion of the feet, that the 
qualities and food of animals are determined in great part by 
their structure ; while the researches of geologists, assisted 
by those of comparative anatomy, demonstrate that beasts 
of prey, of formidable magnitude, existed on our globe ages 
before the creation of man, or the establishment of the 
present system, creatures of similar habits being discovered 
even in the Silurian, or earliest geological formation with 
traces of organic life : not to add that in a drop of stagnant 
water may be found myriads of animalcules, the larger of 
which prey on the smaller, being furnished for this purpose 
with a pajiicular set of organs. The wildest imagination 
were alone capable of the monstrous dream that this destruc- 
tive apparatus, and the impulse to employ it, arose contem- 
poraneously with the first transgression. It seems not 
improbable that the fency respecting the original mildness 
and harmony of the brute creation, may be traced to the 
invention of the poets, embellishing, as in the fables respecting 
a golden age, the popular notion of man's primaeval happiness. 
Milton, in portraying the bliss of the Paradisiacal state, has 
tak^n care to include so agreeable a circumstance : 

— ^Abont them firisking play*d 
All beasts of the Earth, since wild, and of all chase 
In wood or wilderness, forest or den : 
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Sporting the lion ramp'd ; and in his paw 

Dandled the kid ; bears, tigers, ounoes, pards, 

Gamboll'd before them ; the unwieldy elephant. 

To make them mirth, used all his might, and wreath'd 

His lithe proboscis. — 

Paradise Lost, book !▼. 

Snch a fiction may suit well the colourings of poetry, bnt 
receives no countenance from science, or from a theology not 
framed in contravention both of science and of sense. 

In a notice of things not unworthy to figure in a moral 
or speculative '* Pseudodoxia Epidemica/' might fiEurly be 
included an opinion which^ however suited to the simplicity 
of ages when the marvellous awakens no corresponding 
sentiment of curiosity, would appear suflSciently strange in 
our own, were it not for the most part confined to those in 
whom the force of traditionary influences, issuing in the 
supremacy of foregone beliefs, has superseded the functions 
of inquiry and thought — the opinion, namely, that all the 
various species of animated existences now dwelling on the 
earth were preserved in the ark of Noah ! — a notion which, 
taking the word species in the sense required by the narrative, 
as implying the power of continuance by propagation, would 
infer a number of each sex that might well be deemed 
enormous : — ^all these, including natures the most hetero- 
geneous and untameable, being collected together, provided 
with food for about a year, and cooped up in a vessel which, 
though far exceeding in size the most gigantic that naval 
architecture, up to the middle of the nineteenth century at 
least, has attempted, would afford but a meagre space for the 
miscellaneous assemblage. Of course these difficulties, and 
the longest array of others, would vanish at once before the 
cheap solution of miracle ; which cannot fairly be dispensed 
with even on the more modest supposition of Dr. Prichard, 
who, following out a line of laborious investigation and 
argument, arrives at the conclusion that the Scriptural story 
refers exclusively to '^ the stock of animals pecuUar to the 
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region inhabited by men before the delnge, which, ^ he 
thinks, '^ were perhaps chiefly the domesticated kinds, and 
the clean, or those used for sacrifice in the patriarchal 
institutions : " a theory open to as fatal objections as the 
other, being not only unsupported by a particle of evidence, 
but diametrically opposed to the terms and the obvious import 
of the narrative : not to insist that if but a small number 
of the species then existing were preserved in the ark, we 
must either assume a merely local deluge, which no legitimate 
criticism can harmonise with the record, or else suppose a 
subsequent creation or reproduction of species ; on which 
hypothesis the same kind of special intervention that 
restored some, would have been adequate to the restoration 
of all, without the necessity of an ark for any. 

As to the catastrophe itself, it may sufi&ce to single out a 
point from the general description. It is expressly stated 
that the waters covered the tops of all the mountains, 
Ararat of course included, where the ark rested ; a mountain 
more than 17,000 feet above the level of the sea : a circum* 
stance, one might imagine, tolerably decisive as to the 
question of limitation. Even if the mountainous region or 
province of Armenia called Ararat, and not the particular 
mountain usually so named, be meant, the latter must surely 
be comprehended within the circuit of any deluge at all 
answering to the terms of the narration : a position that 
would still hold if the fancy which fixes the spot somewhere 
in the Caucasian range, were to receive the approval indiich 
the best criticism withholds. 

Our version says that " all the high hills, that were under 
the whole heaven, were covered;"* the word translated 
** hills** being the same that is rendered "mountains" in 
the next verse, and in the following chapter, t If universality 
was intended to be expressed, could clearer or more precise 
words have been used ? or would men of the plain common 
apprehensions to which S<aipture is said to appeal, ever 
♦ G«n. vii. 19. i G«n. viii. 4, 5. 
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dream of a meaning so utterly different, and which other 
language could have been easily chosen to convey? a meaning 
sought to be propped up too by assumptions, at Tariance 
alike with probabiUty and the deductions of ethnological 
research, respecting the paucity and the slight territorial 
diffusion of the human race at the time, fixed by most 
chronologers at about 2,300 B.C., when there is every reason 
to beUeve that the Egyptian empire had been flourishing for 
centuries if not millenniums. 

But waiving these or other dilemmas on topics within 
the range of primseval history or tradition, and the multipli- 
cation of reasonings that might haply suggest the simile of 
" breaking a butterfly upon a wheel,** I would remark, once 
for all, that the force of prescription or of prevailing assent, 
so powerful with the mass of minds in relation to systems 
of thought, as to modes and usages, will not prevent intellects 
awakened to reflection from inquiring how far the antique 
Jewish narratives are susceptible of the application of a 
style of criticism as yet, I am aware, in littie vogue with the 
self-esteemed conservators of truth, but which no truth-loving 
mind will on that account feel authorised to reject, — any 
supposition or exegetical process being necessarily false which 
imposes a sacrifice of the understanding, or the slightest 
tampering with the moral sense. Those indeed accustomed 
to weigh dicta for what they are worth, need scarcely be told 
that assumption plays the part of proof in few things more 
than in the principles forming the basis of the popular and 
indiscriminating conceptions both of the Hebrew and 
Christian scriptures, called unitedly the Book, though strictly 
a library or collection of books, written in the most marked 
variety of epochs and stages of reUgious developement : — a 
collection that, embodying the noblest forms of divine 
philosophy, and the most enchanting strains of devotional 
aspiration, stands forth as some ancient pile of oriental 
magnificence, stamped with the successive and heterogeneous 
styles of a slow and complicated structure, but which, even 
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in its radest or most Cyclopean fragments, or its strangest 
appendages, can excite the bewildering thought of no right- 
seeing mind, if contempt for those who, confounding its 
several parts, and imputing qualities to which it offers no 
claim, misinterpret its nature, and read perversely its 
sculptured hieroglyphics. 

In fine, if the suppression or partial operation of reason 
were not essential to the systems patronised by some, it 
would be impossible to account for the multitude of chimeras 
still current in certain quarters ; — abortions as the offspring 
of fancy, and prodigies as subjects of belief; among which 
— to close the array of illusions here glanced at — should 
not be forgotten the flEibles respecting the progenitors of our 
race as possessed of transcendant genius and accomplish- 
ments, and which Coleridge, in tone and temperament one 
of the most enlarged and truly charitable of thinkers, 
though often warped by party and dogmatic prepossessions, 
shadowing out in their juxta-position a resemblance to the 
case of a giant bound with fetters of straw, not unjustly 
characteiises as rabbinical dotages. 





THE CONTEST OP THE OUTWARD AND 
THE INWARD. 



|HE great controversy of the Pauline epistles I take 
to be this : Whether moral purity — in Scriptural 
and theological language, righteousness — is to be 
effected by a process ab extra, or by a process ab intra ; in 
other words, whether a man is to be made holy by the ritual 
and exterior, or by something more closely related to his 
intellectual and spiritual being. This end, it is argued, is 
not attainable in the former way ; by participation, that is, 
of outward privilege peculiar to a nation selected to that 
distinction ; by the intervention of ceremonial observances, 
which cannot touch the conscience or springs of ethical 
action ; or by the authority of mere Law, which comes but 
in the shape of prescription and penalty. It is to be 
achieved, says the Apostle, by the operation of an interior 
or spiritual principle called Faith : — a principle, by the way, 
not to be confounded with assent to certain speculative or 
historical propositions, but which is rather a spirit of reliance 
or child-like Trust, carrying with it a surrender of the 
individual will to the will of God. In this manner, it is 
contended, assimilation to the Divine image has ever been 
formed and cherished in man. 

The topic thus briefly analysed and summed up has been 
embarrassed with difficulty, partly through artificial and 
traditionary assumptions with which it has been blended ; 
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partly from the technical or latinised rendering of the verb 
^iKai6to by justify — a word which never, in its pure English 
acceptation, denotes to make righteous, or the like, though 
a meaning most consonant with the radical signification 
of the original, and which, assigned to all the instances 
of its occurrence in the passages relating to the subject, 
would serve to make the scope of the Apostle sufficiently 
clear.* 

By pursuing a different course, the most perplexed and 
perplexing misapprehensions have been generated and 
sustained ; as, in a perpetual confusion between the meanings 
of justification and righteousness ; — ^in a confusion no less 
perceptible in relation to the word la/w, as referring to what 
the Apostle denies to be an instrument of making holy, and 
which, in the popular theories, is represented as denoting, 
now the ritual or Levitical part of the Mosaic institute; now, 
moral law, in its widest signification, but which, by an 
elasticity or puerility of criticism that, applied to other 
subjects, would give to expression almost any meaning that 
fancy might suggest, is resolved into the mere decalogue, 
though chiefly a string of prohibitions against polytheism, 
idolatry, labour on the Saturday, and certain social vices ; 
— and, to crown the whole, in a most arbitrary and 

* The word, I find, is so translated in Luther's version,— the actiye 
and passive forms being expressed respectively by ^^m;^^ tnaehen, to make 
righteous, and gereeht vferden, to become or be made righteous. It is worth 
while to notice the effect of such a rendering in the following passages, 
which comprehend all the more salient instances : — ^Bom. iii. 24, 26, 28, 
30. ; (where, it may be observed, the force of the correlated words in the 
26th verse — biKcuoavvris, bixaiov, and hiKOLovvra — is unwarrantably 
varied in our common translation) ch. iv. 5. v. 1, 9. viii. 30, 33. 1 Cor. 
vi. 11. Gal. ii. 16, 17. iii. 8, 11, 24. v. 4. 

Whether the notion above propounded was held by this or that party 
at the time of the Eoformation, or other period of ecclesiastical history, 
has of course nothing to do with its correctness: while to urge the 
incompatibility of such a view with certain theories or current theological 
distinctions, is a matter with which no one need concern himself who 
cares for truth, and not for systems. 
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one-Edded interpretation of the word faith throughont the 
reasoning. 

The doctrine of the Apostle, as rescned from the dogmatic 
perversions of the schools, supplies the key to ecclesiastical 
story, whether of ancient or modem times, the pictm*e it 
presents being mostly the phases of these antagonistic 
systems or processes of purification ; unfolding themselves, 
one in the shape of superstition, the other of spirituality and 
ethical worth. In particular, it unveils the nature of the 
Christian life and of all true religion as an interior power or 
principle, which, emanating from a divine source, and 
nourished by the fountain from which it sprang, excludes aU 
pretence of self-exaltation; whUe, havin^ts seat in the 
heart, and operating from within, it extends its influence to 
the character and the whole circle of moral behaviour. 
Finally it exposes, by implication and contrast, certain 
phantoms or devices which often pass under the name of 
Christianity, and usurp its honours whUe they obscure its 
lustre. 

But, say some, if this be the case, what is to become of 
so many elaborate tomes of controversial theology, or of 
systems inculcated as quintessential if not sole embodiments 
of Truth ? Where, in the wide range of Scripture statement 
or allusion, shall we find any fragment or shadow of the 
great doctrine of imputed righteousness, as figured in the 
theoretic schemes of divines ? I leave, not Echo, but 
Reflection to answer, Where ? 



To remove any misconception arising from a supposed 
resemblance of phraseology, I may remark, that there is an 
obvious difierence between the Scripture representation that 
fjEuth is imputed to a man for righteousness, (that is — so I 
take it — is accepted as its token, guarantee, or essence, 
being the root or elemental principle of holiness,) and the 
assumption that a person may be accounted righteous in 
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consideration of the righteonsness of another, which is what 
is commonly meant by impnted righteousness. In strict 
parlance, and in the only legitimate import of the terms, it 
is clear that a man can no more be righteous by proxy, 
than he can be wise or happy by proxy. Taken in any 
sense not liable to exception, the phrase is at best but a 
gratuitous and equivocal mode of presenting what in other 
words might be signified without ambiguity or danger of 
perversion. 

In closing these observations let me add, that nothing 
seems to me a more inaccurate or mischievous representation 
of Luther's doctrine of justification by faith, than the theory 
of imputed righteousness as generally understood; the 
meaning of the Beformer, however loosely or objectionably 
expressed at times, or blended with factitious hypotheses on 
the subject of mediation, being in substance but this, that 
man is made holy, or brought into living union and fellowship 
with God — not into a certain artificial standing before him, 
as the theory pretends — by an inward divine principle of 
trust, — ^by a free and loving acceptance of grace as freely 
and lovingly ofiered. The notion of a righteousness not 
personal or actual, but attributed by a species of forensic 
fiction, is itself indeed a fiction, equally remot^ from the 
Lutheran and the Pauline theology. 





ECCLESIASTICA; OR, PHENOMENA OF 
CHURCHES AND SECTS. 



|T is wonderfdl how prone the mind is to cushion its 
sense of weakness on something exterior to itself, 
and apprehensible by the grosser faculties. The 
Romanist reposes on the infallibility of a visible head, or of 
an assemblage or succession of mortal men : the Protestant, 
or a great proportion of Protestants, on the infedliblity of a 
written document, or a yisible and imperfect exponent of 
thought : few on the yital impulses of the invisible Spirit^ 
without which external or written presentments are but dead 
hieroglyphical symbols, or as the fabled apples of the Lake 
of Sodom. 

* 
An excess of what is yisible and ceremonial in religion, 
is adapted to man considered rather as iiie subject of senses 
than of reason. Absence or paucity of external aids to 
impressiveness is adapted to man considered rather as the 
subject of intellect than of senses. Neither of these arrange- 
ments is accommodated to the actual constitution of man, 
who is a creature of reason and intellect, as well as of senses, 
passions, and imagination. I will never applaud those who 
can so far forget the genius of the Christian system, its 
mingled simplicity and dignity, as to blend with the wor- 
ship which it prescribes, observances or forms little more 
venerable than the rites of pagan superstition ; nor, on the 
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other hand, does the conviction that all trae worship is in 
the mind, irrespective of place as of time, and that natmres 
the most expanded and divine are least dependent on the out- 
vrard or material, forbid me to deprecate that negligence 
of e£fect which appears in the architecture and decoration of 
so many religions edifices, harmonising but too well with 
the baldness or positive indecorum often disfiguring the 
musical part of the service, or the doggrel, not to say the 
affectation or repulsive familiarity, of the strains that con« 
stitute its verbal accompaniment. The adoption of this 
graceless verse is less to be excused when we remember that 
in addition to select portions of the psalms or other scripture 
in prose, against which as chanted nothing surely but the 
densest bigotry could object, perhaps no fewer than thirty 
or forty hymns might be found that, embodying no senti- 
ment unsanctioned by truth, unite poesy with devotion, taste, 
and appropriateness to congregational usage. 

It is not a little curious to remark how many, claiming 
to be conservators of the purest Christianity, hold maxims 
more or less subversive of its spirit : who are apologists or 
abettors of war; — ^who lay stress on organisation, and on 
outward uniformity or rites, even while denouncing the same 
propensity varied in its developement ; — ^who would bring 
back some of the least valuable parts of the Old economy, 
to neutralise or distort some of the best of the New ; — who 
set up in reality, if not in name, a human priesthood, and 
human standards of belief, — ^the latter not affected in 
character by a pretext of derivation from higher sources ; — 
who under the plea of spirituality contend for the disjunction 
of religion fi'om politics, — as though one great department 
of human action, involving most weighty questions of justice, 
benevolence, and social progress, were to be left without the 
control of the divinest element in our nature — a sophistry 
and a pretence which, founded on the essentially unchristian 
separation of the secular and the religious, would evade the 
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duties of life from an alleged fear of worldly contamination ; 
— and who, if not impenetrable to £sdmess or honour, so as 
to calumniate or oppose all who tell them the truth, are yet 
80 saturated with the insipidities of a narrow or perverted 
fjEdth as to admit the growth of no ennobling principle. 
While such portentous anomalies prevail, it were scarcely 
surprising if some should be audacious enough to think, that 
a society hardly less important than sundry of those in 
operation, would be one to teach Christians Christianity; 
and that it is by no means the lightest of things to deem 
that in its present hierarchical, metaphysical, and corrupt 
forms, it will ever convert or renovate the earth. 

The system of priesthood, which can flourish luxuriantly 
enough in the absence of the name, and to which, near or 
more remotely, may be traced all the Papal and Protestant 
corruptions of Christianity, is but a presumptuous circum- 
scription of the freeness with which divine benignity, like 
the light, streams forth ; an attempt to exalt man, or a class 
of men, at the expense on the one hand of the proper object 
of worship, and on the other of the essential equality of the 
Christian brotherhood ; a multiplication of obstacles to the 
exercise of direct intercourse with God ; an accessory in that 
species of self-deception which quiets the conscience in 
neglecting the interests of the soul, by transferring the care 
of it to others ; and a reflection not only on the clearness or 
efficiency of any outward rule, but on the divine origin and 
inspiration of the human spirit ; as though a plain man, with 
the lights so profusely afforded, could be at a loss to find 
the way to heaven — I will not say without the officious 
interference of his fellow-men, but without the intervention 
of a caste, possessing no exclusive means of information, 
yet claiming an authority which, independent of personal 
qualities, and not seldom reverenced in proportion to the 
dearth of intellectual culture, is alike noxious to its recipients 
and its supporters. Priesthood, in its worst acceptation, is 
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a sacrilegioas nsnrpation of rights, hnman and divine ; and 
in its best, even if separable from the notion of vicarious or 
ritual worth, or linked with the maintenance of no speculative 
illusion, tends, almost as naturally as rivers towards the sea, 
to the substitution of the shows of goodness for its vitality 
and power. 

It is marvellous how long a feeling, once struck into 
the heart of a people, will live. The English nation has 
not yet recovered from the panic inspired by the persecutions 
under Queen Mary ; one relic of it, though mingled with 
other motives, being traceable in the law which excludes a 
Catholic from the British throne. How far such a law is 
expedient in the existing conjunction of the ecclesiastical 
and civil powers, may be matter of opinion ; though it can 
hardly be so that if the alliance had never been formed, a 
large proportion of our wars and intestine broils would have 
been spared. Unless the principles of religious freedom too 
are a pretence, sovereigns have an equal right with subjects 
to a conscientious preference in religion, without the forfeiture 
of political advantages : — ^but State patronage being denied, 
while State protection is aflforded, to all communions alike, 
none has the power — by legal infliction, that is — to per- 
secute, or so far need be a bugbear to the timid, or a subject 
of just alarm to the reflecting. Protestant theologians might 
then come in time to discover that the scarlet Lady of the 
Apocalypse is emblematic of pagan, not papal Rome ; even 
if they or others should be intrepid enough to hold, that the 
false prophet of those mystic visions, which, though called 
the Revelation, are the darkest and most enigmatical parts 
of Scripture, is identical with the founder of Islam. Strange 
indeed were the fancy which could thus picture the sage, 
unselfish proclaimer to his idolatrous countrymen of a pure 
monotheism, and a far better morality than they before 
possessed; — ^the abjurer of priesthood, yet inculcator of 
devotion ; — and who, ever disclaiming miraculous power, for 
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twelve years laboured to disseminate his doctrine by per- 
suasion alone, till, forced to seek refiige from persecution 
by flight, and taking up arms in self-defence, he not only 
retaliated on his enemies, but, in a spirit which the history 
of other religions too much exemplifies, had recourse to the 
sword for the propagation of his principles. 

On the question of usages or institutions interfering 
with the claims of conscience and of truth, not a few popular 
deckimers, and the still larger number of their passive 
adherents, scarcely looking beyond the case of civil estab- 
lishments of religion, seem totally unaware that in the 
existing state of party and dogmatic inculcation, those'claims 
are in essence at least as much infringed by the narrowness 
of churches as by the dictation of governments. For my 
part I own there is not much to choose between the tyranny 
of law and the tyranny of opinion, and would as soon bear 
encroachment on the pocket or the person as encroachment 
on the rights of thought, which is compatible enough with 
the voluntary maintenance of religion. Witness the Bomish 
church in Ireland, and the phenomena presented by various 
religious communities among ourselves; which, dependent 
on voluntary eflfort for support, are characterised, some by a 
pure spiritual despotism, others by as stout a resistance to 
the free exercise of intellect as they dare, or have the means^ 
to attempt: though it were a curious notion of religious 
liberty which, appreciating the evils of legislative interference 
with belief, can overlook the fact that churches, and a fortiori 
individuals or cliques pretending to be their organs or 
representatives, are no more entitled to impose opinion than 
States. Yet this is done not only in e£fect by the terms of 
communion on which most ecclesiastical bodies are founded, 
and the tone of denunciation so common in theological 
harangues, but in a positive and specific form by the adoption 
of legal securities for the transmission of certain doctrinal 
tenets in conjunction with the descent of property for 
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religious uses. In this instance there is not merely a Tirtual 
but an actual connexion of religion with the State; the 
difference between existing establishments and such species 
of endowment being, that in the latter the interference, 
wiihmit the wages, is spontaneously invoked. In each case 
the State guarantees the propagation of certain theological 
opinions ; but in the one it pays to ensure the propagation ; 
in the other it is paid — videlicet, the price of the stamps. 
To say that men have a right to influence the sentiments of 
posterity, is nothing to the purpose : the question is, whether 
they have a right to make their ultimate appeal to the arm 
of the law ; or to offer a pecuniary bribe on behalf of this 
or that set of opinions ; the fact being that they have no 
right thus to deal even with their contemporaries, any more 
than to fetter themselves in the slightest way that might 
operate to prevent an unbiassed revision or alteration of their 
present views ; unless indeed they can prove their own infalli- 
bility : an assumption, in fact, into which all such pretences 
finally resolve themselves. No system of ecclesiastical 
polity that has hitherto prevailed, its interior organisation 
considered, is either conformed to the primitive type, often 
quietly taken for granted, or roundly asserted, to be the best 
for all time, or affords any adequate pledge of intellectual 
fi-eedom, which can be secured only by the clear determination, 
and what is much more, the heart-pervading love, of the 
principles it comprehends. 

To close these casual notices of ecclesiastical phenomena, 
by glancing for a moment at the views entertained by some 
on what is called a religious profession. In the ordinary 
walks of life it is in general deemed sufficient for persons to 
be, without professing to be, of certain qualities or accom- 
plishments. A man of science or scholarship, for instance, 
having no official application of his attainments in view — 
vanity I leave out of the question — is content with possessing 
them, without asserting the possession, which is known to 
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others, if at all, through their employment or restdts. So 
with the range of ethical distinctions, as benevolence, 
candour, or integrity in the intercourses of business or 
society: it were a curious supposition, that of a person 
making a formal affirmation or kind of affidavit, that he 
believes himself an honest man, or of generous or patient 
disposition. Yet in certain ecclesiastical quarters it is not 
enough that a person is religious, that is to say, pure, 
devout, solicitous in all things to conform to the will of God, 
unless, giving what is tantamount to a statement of his 
belief to that e£fect, he undergoes a species of ordeal that 
practically undertakes to adjudicate the point, — alliance with 
a Christian society through some such preliminary, or sine 
qua non of brotherhood and the rite of the Supper, being 
what is termed making a profession of religion ; an expression 
that the uninitiated or unfriendly might perchance interpret 
into making religion a profession. At the same time the 
notion that a man may possibly approach the very ideal of 
human excellence, or be all that is best of what is compre- 
hended in the epithet Christian, without any outward badge, 
or assumption even of the name — which appears to have 
been applied at first by accident, or as a reproach, if not in 
abnegation of the tone characteristic of the more Judaic 
followers of the new faith — would in more circles than one 
be accounted a profane or chimerical fiEincy. What is wanted, 
however, is Eeality, which speaks for itself; not things 
that, in fact as in word, amount to nothing. As to names, 
a * society of Jesus ' sounds, or should sound, a very 
pleasant tiling; yet what it is and has been, let history 
and the present state of the world attest. So far as the 
phrase may be retained, a 'religious profession' is substan- 
tially made, and in the best manner, when a person lives 
according to religious principle. Like will of course 
spontaneously associate with Like; but beyond this, all 
insignia or formalities that segregate men from their kind 
by distinctions rather nominid than real, especially such 
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as involye an appearance of presumption on one side in 
pronouncing on religions character or state^ and the danger 
of self-elation or security on the other^ from the fancy 
of occupying a status within an exclusive pale, appear, if 
not utterly indefensible, yet rather to be palliated on the 
score of custom or prejudice, than applauded from a ten- 
dency to achieve a countervailing amount of good. Nor 
will the force of such considerations be diminished by a 
reference to the bearings of the question on the sentiments 
that may be formed or cherished respecting a rite which, 
however sacred or important, yet as a rite, commemo- 
rating an historical personage or event, is surely not more 
important or sacred than acts of direct address to the 
Deity, as prayer or praise^ to which all are admitted and 
invited indiscriminately. 
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BREVIATES, SUGGESTIVE AND MISCELLA- 
NEOUS, ON DIVINE SUBJECTS. 




|EDB eye is natnrally delighted with beautifal prospects 
or objects. So a mind open to the impressions of 
spiritual truth and purity is delighted with the 
simple contemplation of God's attributes, which are to the 
eye of faith precisely what beautiftd objects are to the 
natural eye. Hence a nature attempered to the love of 
goodness in its holiest forms would, so long as it retains its 
distinctive characteristics, be happy in the sole perception of 
God's excellences, without other influence from his presence 
than the emanations of his light, revealing him to the soul, 
and stamping there the impress of the Divinity, as the 
brightness reflected on the face of Moses. 

As the mission of Christ included the great lesson 
comprehended in the practical embodiment of a divine life, 
it was necessary, in order to give his principles the force of 
a prevailing example, that they should be exhibited in a 
station or order of circumstances suited to the condition of 
all men. Had he sustained the capacity of a potentate, or 
some other distinguished rank, the majority of mankind 
would never have regarded him as in any wise a model ; 
because sovereigns are deemed so elevated that the idea of 
imitation or resemblance is not entertained by the mass of 
the people. But Christ, by moving in an ordinary sphere. 
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displayed those excellences wliich are needed by all, and 
adapted to the circmnstances of all. 

The enlightened men of antiquity differed from some 
modem ones in this remarkable particular, that instead of 
depreciating, they reverenced, at least externally, the pre- 
vailing systems of religion. Though the sect of Cynic 
philosophers may be judged an exception, yet their ridicule 
of the pagan mythology and rites was only occasional, in 
common with their censure of almost every thing else. In 
what manner then do we account for the circumstance ? Was 
the ancient system of belief and worship more rational, or 
more deserving of veneration, than the Christian ? This 
will hardly be pretended. Were the philosophers of antiquity 
less acute in the detection of absurdities? It is equally 
incredible. The fact that the Christian religion is of a purer 
nature, and more severe morality, awakening the antipathy 
of many a perverted mind, may offer a partial explanation 
of the discrepancy; but still leaves scope to a number of 
considerations, not without weight in the solution of the 
problem. 

Something, no doubt, is to be attributed to the more 
compromising and flexible genius of the antique systems, so 
easy of coalescence with every new or exotic worship : a 
trait closely related to that predominance of the ritual over 
the dogmatic which constitutes so remarkable a feature in 
their character. Add to this the defacements and obscu- 
ration of Christianity through its superstitious or fraudful 
perversions, exciting in some a hostility that fails to 
distinguish between the essence of a thing and its spurious 
accompaniments: while from deference to the narrowness 
which confounds inveterate beliefs with truth, or makes 
custom the arbiter in religion as in life, not a few expanded 
minds at present, as in ancient times, yield an outward 
conformity, with no cordial allegiance, to prevailing forms. 
The phenomenon is less to be wondered at in the absence 
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of earnest religions conviction ; yet even where snch con- 
viction exists, the duty of its expression in one way or other, 
though not abrogated by the difficulties it may entail, wonld 
be but imperfectly conceived apart from the correlative right 
of its disclosure, without risk of the. odium which petty 
minds are pretty sure to wreak on independence of view. 

In whatever light the observance, during so many periods 
of the world's history, of a distinction between esoteric and 
exoteric doctrine may be regarded, either ethically, or in its 
bearings on the interests of truth, it will scarcely appear 
surprising to those who recollect the rarity of the martyr- 
spirit : for, chargeable or not with the folly imputed in the 
following Unes, the utterance of opinion has not seldom 
incurred results of which but the climax is there presented : 

Die wenigen, — 

Die thoricht g'nng ihr voiles Herz nicht wahrten, 
Dem Pobel ihr GMiihl, ihr Schanen offeubarten, 
Hat man yon je gekrenzight nnd verbrannt.* 

The so-called Mysteries of antiquity, Egyptian, Eleusinian, 
and the like, which a flippancy too often carried into literature 
may easily represent as impostures, would receive no very 
just or philosophic appreciation without reference to that 
purer theosophy which, in their origin at least, they were 
intended to preserve, but which the superstition of the 
multitude occasioned to be confined to the initiated. 

AcooBDiNa to Jewish writers, miracles had ceased for 
a considerable period before the nativity of Christ : — ^but, 
with or without such augury, there was doubtless a mnch 
direr evil than the want of miracle can ever be — a most 
grievous eclipse of human reason and its illuminations, 
though a premonitory shadowing as on the approach of dawn, 
making the prodigies of wisdom and benignity which he 
performed show brighter and more illustrious ; as the stars 
disappear some time before the rising of the sun, and thus 

♦ Fauat. 
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add to his splendour. So in the mystic scene on the motint 
of transfiguration, his countenance and vesture shine with 
the diyinest radiance, while the representatives of the 
ritual and prophetic systems are present as to receive their 
dismissal, and none remain visible but himself and his 
i^stles, as emblematic of the abolition of the Old, and the 
introduction of the New economy. 

As the stomach, when healthy, is able to convert almost 
any kind of food into nourishment ; and as the intellect, 
when healthy, acquires vigour from every object of its 
attention ; so is the case in religion. A very pious mind — 
like the prophet flourishing on pulse at the court of Babylon 
— will extract nutrition from an inferior system of means 
and advantages; its tone of purity unimpaired by the 
worldliness and strifes, the perversions or self-flatteries, of 
churches and sects. It is in this instance somewhat as 
Montesquieu has remarked concerning the character of a 
nation as affecting the operation and almost the nature of 
its institutions. " H y a peu de lois,** says he, " qui ne 
soient bonnes lorsque T^tat n'a point perdu ses principes;"* 
a maxim correspondent to an observation of Tacitus res- 
pecting the ancient Germans : " plus ibi boni mores valent, 
quam alibi bonae leges." f So amid an arid waste may 
sometimes be seen the beauty and the bloom of flowers 
fed by some secret stream. 

The small progress of men with the amplest faciUties 
for illumination, and their absorption in the outward and 
the transient, need excite the surprise of no one who 
recollects the ignorance and mistakes of the apostles, not 
merely under the teachings of their Master, but for a long 
time afterwards, in the lingering tendencies to combine a 
partial Judaism with the new fedth, in contradistinction to 
♦ L' Esprit des Lois, liv. vii. chap. 11. 
t De MoriboB Germ. cap. 19. 
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the freer and more enlightened spirit of the Pauline view. 
Yet the lapse of near twice ten centuries of professed 
Christianity might have been expected to issue, if not in the 
most enlarged and spiritnal apprehensions of its natore, in a 
wider liberation from the empire of formnla and prescription, 
which, like parasitical plants clinging to some noble laree, 
destroy its vitality by the strangle of their embrace. 

Man will worship something, — ^if not a stock or a stone, 
or with Mrer appreciation of the beautifrd, those stars 
which have been styled the poetry of heaven, yet haply 
phantoms of his own creation as lifeless — mental images of 
the bomidless Spirit, which are but idols of a saperstitions 
or anthropomorphic brain; or, conjoined with these, the 
letter of a visible instrument, the type or enter integnment 
of thought — rather than divine, invisible Truth, of which 
no outward presentations are more than shadowy, imperfect 
symbols. 

Pboficienct in that best kind of wisdom, the wisdom 
of the heart, or assimilation to any worthy ideal of purity 
and goodness, is not only much rarer than many dream, but 
apt to be forgotten amidst the prevalence of show, and 
vehement wranglings about words. Opinion has well nigh 
supplanted charity; and the material habits of the age seem 
conspiring with the bigotry of sectarianism to eat out the 
vitals of devotion from the spirit. 

Religion, as distinct from its varying and non-essential 
concomitants, is a thing to be perceived chiefly in the music 
and the love which it dififases around ; like the melody of 
the bird hid among the leaves, or as the fragrance of violets 
scarcely peeping from their lowly bed. 

Faith and hope and a sense of right have never been 
utter strangers to the human breast ; but Love, resembling 
some stately tree having its roots in the depths below, yet 
with branches spreading out in the air, and the highest ones 
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tnmed towards the sky, is the crown and brightness of the 
diyinest sonls. 

There are two noticeable circumstances in relation to 
human nature and its moral phases. One is, that God has 
not left either the propagation of the species, or the susten- 
tation of the body, to a sense of right and wrong, but to the 
influence of implanted feelings or appetites, as in the case 
of the lower animals. Natural theologians indeed correctly 
refer the pleasure attending the gratification of such feelings 
to the benevolence of the Deity, as the same ends might 
have been accomplished through a process or impulse of 
pain ; but on that hypothesis also sensation, not reason or 
intentional compliance with a divine arrangement, would 
have been the determining principle of action. — The other 
is, that the most erroneous or heterogeneously compounded 
systems of religion, as idolatry and Mahometanism — the 
former comprehending four hundred millions of Buddhists 
alone — have attained more success, and exercised a wider 
control over mankind, than the religion whose predominant 
characteristics are purity and love. 

Magna est Veritas^ et pravakbit. So have often said, 
and so still say, not only the partizans of many a transient 
creed, but the votaries of Truth's eternal majesty. Thus 
much however is certain, that she has never yet prevailed ; 
unless by prevalence be meant a merely local or individual 
ascendancy. Assuming Christianity to present the noblest 
embodiment of truth, it has not even in name conquered 
more than a few fractions of the globe; while nations 
professedly under its sway have ever been governed on the 
whole by the same maxims that influenced the pagan states 
of antiquity. 

Could charity itself suppose, that if Christ were to 
reappear among men, beaming with all the grandeur and 
benignity of his nature, one tenth of nominal Christendom 
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would give him a favonrable reception, be less rancorous in 
hostility to his claims, less fertile in pretences to elude the 
force of his precepts, or more inclined to surrender their 
bigotries or their worldliness, than the majority of those 
who concurred in his crucifixion ? 

As it is, one can but sigh for the coming of a time when 
Christianity, here and there associated with all that is bright 
and beautiful in character, will be something more to the 
mass of its adherents, perhaps to society in general, than a 
specious topic of discourse, an occasion of strife and 
intolerance, or a power operating as a breeze that prints a 
momentary wrinkle on the smface of a lake. 

It were a heaven upon earth to see the advent of a day 
when Truth and Love, the objects of ideal admiration and 
the theme of praise, shall be metamorphosed from names 
and shadows, or things faintly glimmering as a lamp in a 
lone sepulchral vault, into high and resplendent realities. 

The universe is replete with things apparently inex- 
plicable. We may every where discover traces of the divine 
hand, yet that circumstance rather increases than dispels 
the mystery. An endless profusion of plants and flowers, 
displaying the most exquisite structure and beauty, flourish 
and decay without ever being noticed by the eye of man. 
Myriads of insects, on whose formation and embellishment 
understanding and taste appear to have lavished their 
resources, are bom but to expire. A considerable proportion 
of human beings, like fruit-blossoms withered in the bud, 
die in a state of infancy, or before they can have answered 
the purposes that the endowments of their nature would 
seem to foretoken. Of such as arrive at maturity, the 
greater part remain strangers to all the purer and nobler 
forms of Truth ; while those who in some wise participate 
the privilege, too often, by living without aim, or with aims 
contradictory and terrene, receive no correspondent impress 
on their souls, and leave the world with but dim and doubtful 
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presages of a worthier existence hereafter. One would fain 
think, — what all legitimate notions of the Infinite Spirit 
conspire to render probable, — that the invisible portions of 
the drama, or march of mystic evolutions, comprehended in 
the scheme of Providence, include circumstances that, seen 
with only the faintest glance, would serve to reconcile the 
seeming discrepancy between the undeniable amount of evil, 
and the reign of absolute Perfection, accomplishing, through 
scenes of brightness or shadow, the eternal triumph of the 
beautiful and good, over all the elements of discord and 
deformity which now chequer the narrow spectacle that 
bounds tiie vision of mortals. 

When I reflect on the feebleness of man, the vanity 
of his speculations and efforts, the short duration of his 
life, the vice that seems interwoven with his nature, and the 
misery that overspreads the earth; and when I recollect 
that successive generations exhibit the same melancholy 
picture of aberration and suffering, — in the spirit of a 
philosophy which makes man too much the centre and the 
object of creation, I am almost tempted to conclude that 
the world has been produced in vain, and turn from the 
prospect with despondency and dread. But when I consider 
that there are some verdant spots amidst the dreariest and 
most barren scene; few hearts without occasional gleams 
and aspirations from the divinity never wholly obliterated 
within; that myriads of our race, in various ages and 
climes, have passed a benign and beneficent existence, while 
some have approached the loftiest ideal of human excel- 
lence ; and that the present appearances of things are but 
portions of a comprehensive economy, of whose scope and 
ulterior issues we have perhaps littie more glimmering than 
a fly might be supposed to have respecting the nature of 
some exquisite piece of mechanism on which it happened to 
alight, or as to the significance of the dark-streaked surface 
which it runs over in crossing the page before me ; I rejoice 
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in the whole of the divine administrationy persnaded thai, 
all its arrangements nnder the guidance of infinite wisdom 
and goodness, it will ultimately secure the noblest and most 
delightful results. 

Think not, man ! too basely of thyself, for thy body 
is the workmanship of God, thy soul has been created in 
his similitude, and twice ten thousand mercies crown thy 
daily existence. But let not pride have a seat in thy heart, 
for thy body is destined to the grave, thy soul has often 
wandered from its highest good, and the multiplication of 
blessings on thy head will but seal thy discomfiture and 
remorse, if thou turn to ill these gifts of divine benignity. 

The lark which mounts so high in singing her hymn 
of praise, descends afterward to the lowest point, and 
settles on the ground. So a mind that rises the most in 
aspirations towards God and heaven, sinks proportionally 
in its own esteem, and rests on the plains of humiliation 
and self-abasement. It is as though the element of light 
to which it soars produced an obscuration of inferior things 
by the very intensity of its brightness. 

Thebe is scarcely a more beautiful or touching phe- 
nomenon than when prosperity, which elates a trivial or 
selfish nature, fills a worthier one, open to the perception of 
itself and others, and of the Infinite over all, with mingled 
lowliness and reverence. Certainly a pure and fixed serenity 
of spirit, an elevation of thought towards God, and a deepen- 
ing consciousness of his overshadowing presence, are no 
unfitting accompaniments to outward successes or triumphs ; 
as a tree with its topmost leaves gazing up into immensity, 
that bend the more to the whispering breeze, and greet the 
freshness and fiush of day with the same modest grace as 
those on the branches below, or as the primroses and daisies 
that bloom at its feet. ^'When I have ascended before 
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men/' says Lord Bacon, in that most snblime and affecting 
prayer which he composed a few years before his death, ** I 
have descended in hmniliation before Thee." Such a trait 
appears to have characterised another distingnished luminary 
of the law, Ghief Justice Hale, who with much of Bacon's 
comprehensiyeness and acumen, maintained, amidst all his 
preferments and honours, an unostentatious meekness of 
deportment seldom equalled. 

In seasons when we cannot gaze on the sun, because 
of the brightness of his beams, we may behold the delight- 
ful effects of his influence, in the lustre and beauty of 
creation. It is thus in reference to God, who dwells in the 
inaccessible light, but diffuses the rays of his benignity and 
loye on a boundless yariety of objects. 

Thebb are two remaikable ways in which Ood some- 
times punishes sin : First, when he prevents the gratification 
of desires which, being cherished to excess, have been the 
principal occasions of sin : Secondly, when he permits the 
gratification, but annexes to it some circumstance that 
operates as a sting and a bitterness to the soul. 

In the present state of being, those things by which 
man is most ennobled are the least commonly possessed. 
Air,^ light, food, are enjoyed by all: the distinctions of 
intellect appear in more sparing measure ; those of grace 
with still stricter limitation. What a happy circumstance 
would it be, if the most valuable fruits of divine beneficence 
were co-extensive with the meanest ! if purity, and devotion 
of the heart to God, were universal as the light ! 

It is sometimes remarked that signal mercies follow 
severe afflictions. One cause of the feeHng may be, that 
the mind is softened by the previous calamity, so that a 
higher estimation is formed of common benefits* We 
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should consider onr daily and most ordinary blessings as 
unspeakably great, if our hearts were but in a proper frame. 

The world appears quite another thing to philosophers 
than to the multitude ; to poets than to philosophers. So 
is its aspect to a mind which, raised above the tyranny of 
sense and sin, surveys the pageants of nature and life under 
the guidance of a faculty receiving its illuminations and 
impulses from a divine source. 

The earthly-minded and sensual place the chief value on 
objects lower than themselves, namely, the material or 
the transient : those spiritually enlightened, on objects 
infinitely nobler and immortal, namely, God and heavenly 
realities. 

Well may the course of such a one be that of a gently 
flowing stream, which when it meets with a rock or an islet, 
neither lingers nor is chafed, but glides softly around to the 
current beyond. 

In that which may be regarded as the chief good to 
man, the following qualities must unite. It must be, 
1. Intellectual ; or adapted to the higher and nobler part of 
our nature. 2. Attainable by all, of whatever age, sex, 
or mental conformation. 8. Unimpaired by distribution. 

4. Independent of the circumstance of time or place; 

5. Incapable of participation to excess. 6. Composed 
essentially of the same elements as the good to be enjoyed 
in a fdture state. All these requisites are found in com- 
munion with the Being in whom infinity is blended with the 
most touching manifestations of love, inviting to a fellow- 
ship that, remote aUke from worldliness and mysticism, is 
the very breath and pulsation of true spiritual life. 

Nothing in earth or heaven can be a substitute for 
God — the uncreated Source of all that gives time or immor- 
tality a value. They who, through whatever perversity of 
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will or belief, inyesting the emanations of human frailty 
with a celestial sanction, pnt man in the place of God, or 
the visible and transient in place of the invisible and ever- 
lasting, not only derogate from his hononr, but draw a veil 
between their souls and the brightness of his divinity ; and 
they who put the fairest embodiments of his goodness in 
place of that fulness of perfection from which they flow, 
little rise to the participation of its eternal light and purity. 

With respect to earthly blessings, we commonly desire 
them in vain, or the possession of them is not combined 
with a relish. Desires for spiritual things are followed by 
possession, and possession is connected with appreciation 
and enjoyment. 

Worldly goods, by long feuniliarity, are apt to grow 
insipid. The longer we are experimentally acquainted with 
spiritual objects, the more is their value discerned, and the 
more productive are they of happiness. 

In a general sense, it is well for men to consider, not 
what they have, but what they are ; in a religious sense, 
not simply what they are, but what they have, or may have, 
by a conjunction of spirit with the Infinite Good. 

They who most deserve the blessings of this life com- 
monly set the least value upon them, and are best prepared 
to leave them; humble perhaps in lot, humble in self- 
esteem, yet aspiring in thought and desire towards God ; as 
the daisy, lowliest of flowers, looking up into the sky. 

MoNABCHS may bequeath their crowns, noUes their 
patrimonies and titles, philosophers, poets, heroes, the 
celebrity of their names; but Christ bequeathed that in 
comparison with which crowns are but dust, and all earthly 
distinctions and honours a shadow. ^' Peace I leave with 
you ; my peace I give unto you," said he to his disciples. 
Well may the richest spoils of earth, its wealth, its pomp, 
the gratifications of sense, be abandoned to its worshippers ; 
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while peace, despised by such, yet akin to the repose ever 
dwelling in the bosom of God, is the portion of those whose 
hearts he fills with his love^ as the universe with his presence. 

If religion in any case produces sorrow, it is a sorrow 
mingled with inexpressible joy. But if it were connected 
with &r less influxes of pleasure than usually stream into 
the mind open to its sway, that circumstance would furnish 
no legitimate argument against its claims; because, for 
aught that appears, there may be sufiScient reason in our 
own state, or that of our fellow-creatures, for melancholy 
reflection ; and also because it is better to mourn now, as a 
preliminary at least to efibrts for extrication, than to feel 
the anguish of self-reproach at a fiiture day, on the discovery 
of illusions that have paralysed and wasted the soul. 

Doubtless the religious element, which is an element of 
love and purity and aspiration after the inflnite, is a cheerful 
one : while for the clouds of distemperature attendant on 
false notions of divine things, — on superstition and fanati- 
cism, which still wrap the world in shadow, — ^not religion, 
but its perverters, are responsible. 

We form a kind of friendship with surrounding scenes, 
find with the objects that we have long possessed; but 
frequent separation from them, and introduction to new 
ones, though hardly the most pleasing circumstance, or 
effected with the passive equanimity with which we com- 
monly pass from scene to scene in sleep, may not be 
unproductive of advantage, as suggesting the mutability of 
earthly delights, and the growing significance of the state 
to which we are tending. 

Alas ! what exquisite things — divinest scenery in the 
clouds — and summer flowers — and kind affections — vanish 
from earth ! The whole system of life seems to indicate 
that the present state, though not without its own train of 
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purposes fiilfilled^ and mystic grandeurs, is yet subordinate 
and introductory to another. Man has sufficient enjoyment 
to make life desirable, but not enough to render it happy. 
His circumstances are adapted to the ends of discipline and 
education, not to those of a destiny consummated and final. 
His hope is intermingled with fear, his joy with sorrow, his 
best eflforts with imperfection. The paucity of his days, 
unless attended with special openings, or rapidly improved, 
affords opportunity for few distinguished achievements; while 
the longest and most prosperous career, apart from that inner 
worth which alone can ennoble existence, here or hereafter, 
is vanity and a shadow. 

Bound not, man ! thy aspirations to the transitory and 
the fading, which can neither satisfy thee in this world, nor 
follow thee into the next. 

Despise not the passing moment, or the scene of mystery 
and wonder in which thou movest ; for it is the sphere of 
thy duties, and stretches in its consequences to eternity. It 
is on the earth that the arch which reaches up to heaven, 
and gilds the firmament with its splendour, reposes. 

Religion does that for us, in reference to worldly 
things, which science does in reference to the celestial bodies. 
It teaches us that many objects which seem the greatest and 
the brightest, are in reality neither the one nor the other ; 
as the moon, which appears of so much magnitude and 
splendour, is shown by astronomy to be much smaller and 
less luminous than the minutest of those specks or stars 
which just twinkle to the naked eye. 

To hate sin, yet to compassionate the sinner; to 
pursue the affairs of life with diligence, yet in a manner to 
weaken no link that binds them to the interests of a life 
hereafter; and to feel the operation of a spiritual vitality 
within, unfolding itseK, as the expansion of a fiower from 
its roots, in a divine course of thought and conduct as the 
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Stun and principle of religion, in contradistinction to the 
forms and shadows that nsurp its place, — are three eminent 
attainments to which all, aiming at the growth or pnrification 
of their nature, should earnestly aspire. 

The spectacle of so much depravity among mankind 
encourages the selfish and the base in their selfishness and 
their sin; but the same circumstance confirms the pure 
minded in their principles, and makes them more averse 
from sinning. So while the votaries of dissipation pervert 
the shortness of life into a reason for yielding to its seduc- 
tions, those who class invisible things among realities, view 
its brevity as a motive to self-denial, and devotedness to God. 
To-morrow, says the Epicurean, I may die ; therefore let 
me live to-day by rioting in the gratifications of sense. 
To-morrow, says the disciple of a nobler philosophy, I may 
die ; therefore let me live for eternity, and trample pleasures 
beneath my feet. 

It is evident that religion is intended to triumph over 
aU opposite principles. There are several vices which 
appear susceptible of considerable palliation merely from the 
strength and importunity of natural feeling. It would not 
be difficult to assign many plausible excuses for avarice ; as 
the force of example, the wrongs and sufferings of poverty, 
the influence of habit in the process of accumulation. But 
though in defence of moral aberrations, something may 
perhaps be advanced, infinitely more may be adduced in 
favour of rectitude ; and Religion, which in its intellectual 
aspects is only another name for Season exercised on the 
highest subjects, demands of course obedience to the pre- 
ponderating motives. 

Chbistiaxitt, as based on a comprehensive sympathy 
with human frailty or aberration, is certainly opposed to 
every shade of sentiment that would find its expression in 
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the odi profanum wlgus of Horace, itself too so Kttle in 
unison with the predominant tone of his own more genial 
philosophy ; and will never obtain general ascendancy in the 
world till that sentiment be overcome. But it can achieve 
the conquest only by infusing a spirit of patience with 
ignorance, folly, prejudice, and pertinacity ; not least con- 
spicuous in many who, nominally among its staunchest 
adherents, cling rather to its transient or perverted forms, 
than to its eternal and unchangeable principles. 

Whateveb effects a person's endeavours to do good 
may have on others, he is warranted to indulge the hope 
that they will not be without a salutary influence on himself. 
If by purity of manners and benignity, or the persuasive 
force of words rather elicited than obtruded, he can allay 
the partialities or awaken the better impulses but of few, let 
him rejoice if his own mind is so attempered that, striving 
aflier the true and noble, though oft;en bafiSed, like the lark 
by adverse winds in her struggles up the sky, it can derive 
strength even from difficulty and suffering, and realise some- 
what of the divine satisfaction annexed to the discovery of 
the " soul of goodness in things evil." 

In general, those ministers seem the most useful who 
possess most of the spirit of love, and who bring religious 
truth to bear on the affections and consciences, rather than 
on the reasoning faculties or the fears of their auditors. 
They who endeavour to win men to piety by dint of a rigid 
exclusive dogmatism, or by a demonstration of the intellectual 
correctness of this or that set of principles, apart from all 
gentle influences that speak to the heart and melt its 
obduracy; or who dilate on a round of performances not 
resting on a substratum of faith and love, — act with little 
more wisdom than if they wasted their efforts in attempts 
to rear an inverted pyramid. Well would it be for such to 
reflect, as nothing is more essential for them to know that^ 
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whatever is proponnded in the name of religion, that meets 
no response in the interior or spiritnal consciousness of man, 
proclaims itseK ipso facto irrelevant, or virtually nntme ; 
the e£fect being to produce acquiescence without conviction 
in some, hesitation with dislike in others, and grief, not to 
say indignation, in such as feel how irreverent a thing it is 
to aim at enlisting the most sacred element in our nature on 
behalf of that with which it has no coherence or relation. 

It would require a tone of mind unwarped by conven- 
tional modes of thought, as well as imbued with true spiritual 
sensibility, to estimate the subtle operation of ill from 
transferring to the region of logic what properly belongs to 
the region of consciousness or of feeling. Disquisitions 
in particular on what are called the evidences of religion, 
especially those intended to demonstrate the existence of 
Ood, the immortality of the soul, accountableness, and the 
like, of which the most effective proof lies in the heart, are 
not only unadapted to popular appreciation, but sure to lodge 
doubt ia many a mind that would otherwise be a stranger to 
the sentiment ; just as attempts to establish by reasoning 
the fact of personal identity, which is no less matter of 
intuition than the cardinal principles here specified, might 
very probably excite perplexity or scepticism, but would 
scarcely tend to augment conviction : not to add, that the 
beauty of an edifice is apt to be concealed or distorted by 
the multiplication of buttresses for its support; or that 
Religion, which in its aspirations and interior colourings 
may be called the Poetry of the Heart, can never be super- 
induced by argumentation. To make it an affair of history 
or criticism, by resting its claims on circumstances which, 
however entitled to consideration in their kind, none but the 
learned or cultivated can pretend to judge, is a perversity 
no less common than mischievous : to include the fabulous 
or uncertain in the history, and the false or sophistical in 
the criticism, is neither rare, nor an evil of trifling magnitude : 
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bat to prescribe the heterogeneous compound for absolute 
indiscriminate reception, mider the direst moral penalties^ 
is a profanation which no want of mental insight or of 
reflection, much less any wilful insensibility, can palliate, 
being an outrage on reason, on conscience, and on truth. 

Faith, which the mere logician, and the echoer of tradi- 
tional phrases, are perpetually confounding with dogmatic 
belief, and of which therefore, without a larger perception or 
larger charity than their own, they can scarcely be conceived, 
to have the faintest glimmering in personal consciousness, 
is rather that confidence in the true and beautiful and good^ 
— ^that affiance, or mingled feeling of dependence and repose 
on the Infinite Spirit, which is poetically if not religiously 
akin to the sense of wonder and awe that the wondrous 
universe, and man's more wondrous nature, and the divine 
perfections mirrored forth in the whole, are calculated to 
inspire. 

The best and only real worship we can offer to God, is 
to entertain reverential and loving thoughts of him; and the 
most acceptable service we can render, is to pursue a course 
of justice and benevolence towards our fellow-creatures. To 
serve God by serving man is a maxim which, however alien 
to conceptions having their root in the sanctity of form, 
embodies a principle characteristic of the noblest spirits in 
every age, as contradistinguished from those whose ideal of 
the Divinity is essentially terrene, and in whom the sponta- 
neous impulses of a generous devotion are excluded by the 
predominance of the servile or the selfish. 

Whoever places religion in aught but love to God and 
man, — in one word, goodness, — belongs, whatever name he 
may assume, to the lineage of the ancient Scribes and 
Pharisees ; and so far as engaged in the propagation of the 
chimera, is at best but a dealer in nostrums, that, however 
captivating to the multitude, excite the aversion or contempt 
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of the reflecting, as not only &iling to relieve the maladies 
which they pretend to cure, hut widening the sway of moral 
disease and delusion hy fostering superstition instead of 
piety, offering ashes for bread, and poisoning the streams of 
truth at their fountain. 

What is called Salvation is not, as some virtually 
represent, a sort of magical metamorphosis of state, having 
its chief significance in safety already secured, and a title to 
something better hereafter; (for that, in no respect rising 
above the level of a specious selfishness, were a thing 
extraneous to the Soul itself, as the transference of an 
estate to a person on the attachment of his signature to a 
document ;) but emancipation from the tyranny of sin, or 
the formation of a character in purity and benevolence like 
God's. All beyond this, or what necessarily flows from 
it, is for the most part the invention of divines, sanctioned 
neither by reason nor Scripture. 

To say of one who repents and turns to God, that he is 
saved from the 'punishment of sin, is to say that he does not 
smart for his sin ; which is not true : and to say that he is 
saved from the guilt of sin, is equivalent to saying that he is 
freed from culpability or blameworthiness on account of his 
sin; which would be a contradiction in terms; for guilt means 
nothing but culpability or blameableness. It would be a 
different thing to allege, as might truly be done without poetic 
or oratorical licence, that in spite of the guilt, which as a fact 
is ineffaceable for ever, the infinity of Divine Love can give 
a Father's welcome to the guilty; and that the consequences 
of sin, which, as fixed by the eternal laws of wisdom and 
equity, will assuredly run their appointed course, the same 
infinity of Love can turn into a profusion of blessing. 

A man is saved just so far as he is made holy, and no 
farther; and enters the future world with prospects of 
well-being exactly in proportion to the extent of spiritual 
renovation or moral excellence with which he leaves the 
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present : nor is it easy to conceive A more noxious perversion - 
of Christianity than the jJieory which depicts its most 
prominent characteristic as a thing done for us near two 
thousand years ago^ instead of a thing, to be done m us 
every day and moment of our lives. Eightly viewed, the 
utterance were most true, that there is Ho other heaven or 
hell, here or hereafter, but what is created by a man's own 
nature, or as much an outgrowth from it as the efiSorescence 
of a plant from its germs. 

The question, metaphysical or religious, whether a person 
can be saved if he wUl, resolves itself into a question 
whether he can be good or holy if he will ; and the question, 
which only a factitious theology could have raised, whether 
it is proper for ministers to exhort all men to be saved,, 
is merely a question whether it is proper to exhort them 
to entertain right dispositions towards God and their, 
fellow-creatures. 

So, what are sometimes represented as constituent or 
concrete parts of salvation, are rather but its natural and 
essential results : as for instance, Divine favour or approba- 
tion, which is sure to be extended to views and feelings 
befitting the circumstances of their subject; — also inward 
peace or satisfaction, arising in part from the consciousness 
of this approbation, felt in a communion of spirit with God ; 
in part from the harmonious exercise of the mental and 
spiritual powers ; in part likewise from the reflex action of 
such a state, in reference to anticipations of its progress and 
perfection in a future existence. 

Add, by way of pendant, that to speak of the solvation 
of those dying in infancy, could never have happened to any 
unconcerned with most wildering notions of divine things: 
for what is it they are to be saved from, who ha,ve never 
done or thought anything evil ? To talk about sin in such 
a case is but an abuse of language, unworthy aUke of the 
thinker, and the honest assertor of fact. 

yflim tiie artificial accretions which have gathered around. 
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the idea of salyation, and almost hid its nature, are pared 
away, homilies on the suhject «will present a somewhat 
nohler aspect than appeals to the mercenary principle, or 
the element of fear. 

The expression of religious sentiment, so far from 
including alone the utterance of prayer, praise, or the 
like, with or without particularity of time or place, com- 
prehends the whole sphere of human activity : the pursuits 
of science, for instance, all science being but a develope- 
ment of the laws of God in relation to matter or mind ; — 
the affairs of legislation, whose proper function is the 
application of the principles of justice and benevolence — 
the quintessential attributes of God — to the well ordering 
of society; — ^the routine of daily life, in the exercise of 
the same principles between man and man; — in fine, the 
natural impulses and affections of the soul, which are all 
of God's implantation or appointment. These offices, 
it is true, may be performed in a manner or spirit essen- 
tially irreligious; yet so may those of public or private 
devotion, — the position however remaining unimpeachable, 
that all natural law is divine law, not only as being God's 
express ordination or work, but as reveaUng more or less 
of his purposes and perfections. For it is a mistaken 
notion that certain of the Divine attributes, as wisdom, 
power, goodness, are traceable in the laws of matter 
and mind, but not certain others, as justice, purity, 
mercy, — ^the latter being as strikingly displayed as the 
former : nor can it be denied that obedience to those laws, 
as manifestations of God's character and will, is a reli- 
gious act in the highest and holiest sense of the word. 
In short, the separation of the secular and the sacred is 
but a device of superstition or priesthood, carrying out its 
own sensuous apprehensions by transmuting the spiritual 
and divine into a thing of circumstance or form; besides 
limiting the worship of Truth, which^ expressed in the 
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phenomena and laws of the material miiyerse, the moni- 
tions of reason and conscience, or the utterances of the 
wise and good of yarious ages and climes, is ever the 
voice of God, 

Alas ! for the melancholy perversion of human intellect 
in the petty controversial quibbles that have in varying 
degrees occupied the professed expounders of Christianity 
from the earliest ages, when, spiritual vitality being lost 
or impaired, a multiplicity of polemical subtieties arose, 
having no more relation to religion, properly so called, 
than to the arts or conveniences of life, yet of which 
the reUcs and dregs are embalmed in the current ecclesi- 
astical formularies. It is chiefly the narrative of these 
mental eccentricities and the movements in their train, 
that constitutes what is termed the history of the Chris- 
tian church ; — of which, looking at its exterior developements 
since its primordial and unique condition, and allowing 
for the inteimixture of one class of features with another, 
there will be found three successive phases or charac- 
teristics : — First came the reign of Logomachy; then 
the reign of Form ; out of which has grown a composite 
quality or state whose prevailing expression is Conven- 
tionalism. Amid the concealment of Beality by this array 
of Phantasms, no one can reasonably be surprised at 
the multiplication of sceptics, — ^illusions of such a nature 
receiving but part of their due in scepticism, being not of 
mere negative import, but a source and an aggregation of 
dire positive ill. 

The love of excellence in man, as of truth, fairness, 
purity, benignity, and so forth, being the same in kind as 
the love of excellence in God, it follows that there can be 
no real or heartfelt morality, without the germs at least or 
elements of religion. If a person loves goodness for its 
own sake, as between man and man, he cannot but love the 
same quality as existing in perfection in God ; and the love 
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of goodness or intrinsic excellence in God, is the very essence 
of piety. 

Some of the most powerful causes in operation are not 
subjected to the notice of the senseis. Mind in general, 
which gives birth to all the diversities of human action, and 
the wind, though occasioning so great a multiplicity of 
changes in nature, are themselves invisible. In like manner 
the Deity, who created and who sustains the beautiful fabric 
of the universe, remains unseen amidst all the wonderful 
effects which he produces, and is to be discerned, not by the 
eye of the body, but by that of the soul.* 

The religion of the superstitious is a religion of fear ; — 
the religion of the clear-seeing and devout, a religion of 

* Xenophon, in that wisest of historical romances, the GyropsBdia, 
represents his hero, at the approach of death, as exhorting his children 
to act in a manner which may be gratifying to him after his departure ; 
intimating that, although he will no longer be seen, he will not be in a 
state of annihilation ; in illustration of which he remarks, that the soul 
is now invisible, while its existence is demonstrated by its acts. Ov yhp 
,^ff!rov tovt6 ye (rancor boxtlrt tlbivai., m ovBcp tlfu rya> tri, tn€iday 
rov av3p<07ripov piov TtXrvrrjcra' oibt yap vvv rot rrjv y (prjv V^x^" 
€opaT€, aXX' olg hieirp&rrtTO, tovtois avr^v i>g oZo'av KaTt<f)<opar€, 
«— Cyropsed. lib. viii. cap. 7. 

Cicero has introduced the passage in his Discourse on Old Age. After 
reciting the views of several philosophers in favour of the immortality of 
the soul, he thus renders the speech attributed to Cyrus: '*Nolite 
arbitrari, o mihi carissimi filii, cum a vobis discessero, nusquam, aut 
nullum fore. Nee enim, dum eram vobiscum, animum meum videbatis ; sed 
eum esse in hoc corpore, ex iis rebus quas gerebam, intelligebatis.. Eundem 
igitur esse creditote, etiam si nullum videbitis." — De Senect. cap. xxii. 

In the Memorabilia of Xenophon the same argument is pursued, and 
applied to the subject of an intelligent Presiding Power or Providence. 
I behold, says Aristodemus, none of those gods whom you describe as 
regulating the world. Nor yet, replies Socrates, dost thou behold tliy 
soul, which however governs thy body. — Xen. Mem. lib. i. cap. 4. 

It is but in harmony with the beautiful strain of reflection which runs 
through the Meditations of Marcus Antoninus, that a similar view is 
presented in that work, (lib. xii. 28); which, like the Colloquies of 
Erasmus, may truly be called an opus aureum. 
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trust ; — ^but the religion of the diviner order of sbnls is a 
religion of mingled reverence and love. 

The ideal of worship with such is that of ignorance 
bowing before a present, all-penetrating Omniscience; of 
weakness reposing on illimitable strength; of affection 
delighting in communion with the highest Goodness; of 
imagination that, tinged with the brightness of its object, 
would associate impressions of the beautiful and fair — of 
music, and flowers, the majesty of earth and sky, the depth 
of immortal Love — with thoughts of the All-beautiful and 
All-fair. 

So, not alone within the precincts of a stone or marble 
pile, reared and decorated by art, but on the lofky hill or 
mountain, with the azure dome of immensity, or the ever- 
lasting stars, stretching overhead; or in the solitude of 
twilight groves and forests, sacred to silence and meditation, 
is a fitting place for the worship of the Infinite. 

Nor is any one without a central sphere for the noblest 
adoration, who carries about with him that mystic sanctuary 
which is the shrine of the Spirit. 

When the pilgrim towards the better land has to bear 
neglect or unkindnesses by the way, let him remember that 
they are nothing compared to such as God sustains every 
moment; — often too from those who, enshrouded by his 
omnipresence, are ready to acknowledge him as their Begin- 
ning, though not willing to make him their End. 

A regard to man is intermingled with most actions, and 
gives in fact movement to the world. A regard solely to 
God is rarely to be found, and never but in those purified 
and enlightened by his Spirit. To be obsequious to man, 
yet afironting to God, is alas ! one of the commonest things 
in a universe where the majesty and resplendence are God's, 
and man too often forgets his birthright. 

Happy are they who, sailing on the sea of life, fix their 
eyes on the star of light and hope in heaven ; and whoj^ 
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amid the rising winds or deepening shadows aronnd^ can 
hail the beamings of eternal love on their souls. 

It was the concealment of such a ray, not always visible 
to the divinest spirits in the acme of grief and pity, 
that, aggravating the perception of human ingratitude 
and perverseness, lent its bitterest ingredient to the 
cup of sorrow partaken by Christ, when, expiring on the 
cross, he exclaimed, "My God, my God, why hast thou 
forsaken me?" 

Thet who can speak of Christ as dying under the 
malediction of God, when from first to last he was the 
object of his supreme complacency, must have strange 
notions indeed respecting the Divine character, and the 
nature of that redemption about which they entertain so 
jEactitious and revolting a theory. It were needless perhaps 
to say, that Scripture lends no countenance to such a £ancy ; 
the statement of the Apostle,* that Christ was " made a 
curse for us," being only another mode of affirming that he 
died the death of the cross on our behalf ; as appears suffi- 
ciently from the explanatory quotation annexed, — ^the Jewish 
code attaching a special infamy to death with suspension as 
in a sense accursed.t StiQ less, if possible, does the touch- 
ing exclamation in the final scene supply a pretext for 
the belief ; as in reality Jesus was never for a moment 
"forsaken" by his heavenly Father; least of all, if we 
may so speak, then, in the extremity of his self-sacrificing 
love. But under the aggravated pressure of sorrow long 
weighing on the heart, especially from a sense of kindness 
rejected with insult and scorn, the noblest souls, in their 
noblest struggles, may sometimes feel as if abandoned both 
by God and man. 

• Gal. iii. 13. 
t Deut. xxi. 22, 23.— The allusion is strictiy to tlie hanging up of 
the corpse after the panishment of stoning ; and the ignominy consistod 
in the exposure which the suspension involved. Putting to death by 
hanging was unknown to the Jews. 
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: Want of recollection is sometiines pleaded as an 
excuse for using the name of God with irreverence; but 
the apology contains its own refutation. On such a subject, 
the very want of recollection argues a state of mind little 
moulded by right perceptions either of the finite or the 
infinite, and ofiering a strange contrast to the devout awe 
which prevented the ancient Egyptians from pronouncing at 
ail the symbol of the supreme Divinity. '' Consider well/' 
says Howell, *' what a dangerous thing it is to tear in pieces 
Ihat dreadful name which makes the vast fabric of the world 
to tremble ; that holy name wherein the whole hierarchy of 
heaven doth triumph ; that blissful name, wherein consists 
the fdlness of all felicity."* Such are the expressions, 
approaching to the sublime, of one who, mixing in courts 
and the ranks of fashion, esteemed it no degradation to be 
religious ; and who, like the elder Humboldt of recent days, 
imited to the accomplishments of a statesman those higher 
if not rarer qualities of thought and feeling, which most 
ennoble the character of the man.f 

He who professes to take part with religion, yet 
throws disparagement on its more pure and decided mani- 
festations, is a greater enemy to its interests than he who is 
totally indifferent about the matter, or who makes no scruple 
to avow his scepticism or hostility. On the other hand, 
under a pretence of purity or piety to harbour notions of a 
Supreme Being more befitting the Moloch of idolatry, or a 
capricious unrelenting despot, than the Infinite Spirit whose 
nature is Love — a quality not infringed by the ordination of 
sufiering, and to which it were an absurdity to suppose any 
antithesis in justice or holiness — is to poison the springs 
both of truth and morality, and vitiate all the conceptions 
of an invisible world. Mistaken views of the Divine 

* Familiar Letters, Part I. Letter cxviii. 

t Howell was Clerk of the Privy Council to Charles the First, and 
died in 1666. 
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dnneter fie mi the foanditkm of all enar in tefigion : m 
lemBok which appfiee to no class more than to the self* 
complacent dogmatizers in theology, not escaped from those 
rnder coboiings of thoo^t which, transfiening to the Deity 
the passions and some of the grosser weaknesses of hnmamty, 
misinterpret the Past, and rear or prolong systems that 
constitute the least anspicioiis angories for the feature. 

As when we pray, ' Thy will be done,' we Thrtmlty 
ask, in many cases, that onr own will may not be done ; so, 
when persons pray that Troth may preTail, they often in 
effect ask that their own notions of Truth may be dis^ 
eomfited. 

There are many who cnltiTate appearances while they 
ne^ect the heart. There are others who cultivate the 
heart, but somewhat neglect appearances. Both are in the 
wrong, though the former are incomparably more so. The 
one resemble a man who busies himself in keeping the 
fingers of a watch at the proper places, while the works 
within are faulty or disordered : the other are h'ke a man 
with a watch accurately constructed, yet without a corres- 
ponding adjustment of the fingers. I will endeavonr to 
regard what is internal, so as to secure the approbation of 
.God. I will BO tax pay attention to what is exterior, as not 
justly to incur the disapprobation of man. 

In the earlier stages of spiritual experience, the mind 
is perhaps more influenced by religious principles as 
embodied in particular individuals, than by those principles 
in the abstract. Afterwards, when the views and chaKwter 
are more ripened, principles themselves assume a greater 
weight, and individuals are less regarded. 

Ere the soul too has risen to the nobler privileges of its 
birth, it is more occupied within the limits of self, — its 
interior state, or transient variations fi-om without, — ^than 
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absorbed in the ftilness of life and love and fiappness 
in God. 

Estrangement of mind from whatever transcends the 
sphere of the earthly, is shown not only by an absence or 
faintness of aspiration towards God, but by endeavours to 
bring down the Divine character and government to the level 
of the type shadowed forth in visible rule, often too in its least 
perfect form. Nor is the like tincture of nature unapparent 
in the sensitive craving that, from the time of the Apostle td 
our own, has in so many guises enhanced the Jewish above 
the Christian element; or that finds a congenial pabulum 
in those unelevating views which, contrasting sufficiently 
with the manful disinterestedness hot unknown even to 
Pagan philosophy, transform the principle of virtue from 
the love of goodness, into a servile calculation of advantages. 

The homage which a noble heart yields to Duty is not 
the obedience of a slave, acting as under the eye of a 
taskmaster ; nor that of a hireling, looking for the stipu- 
lated reward ; nor of a courtier, enamoured of pageantries 
and distinctions ; nor of a coward, daunted by difficulties, 
and waiting for an opportrtdity of retreat: but it is an 
obedience, rendered by Freedom and Love, from the impulse 
of a spiritual nature, delighting in goodness for its own 
sake, and the divineness which it breathes ; as flowers that 
bloom and distil their fragrance, whether seen or not ; or as 
tshimes that play their sweet music to the drowsy ear of 
Night, as amidst the wakefulness of listening Day» 

It would be no uninteresting or profitless task for a 
mind at once meditative and devout, wjth a tinge of poesy, 
to trace the influence of interior, the only real, religion, on 
intellectual character and happiness ; as it would be curious 
and not uninstructive to reverse the process, by considering 
the operation of intellectual peculiarities, especially of the 
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iTnagiTiative {acvlty, on religious character and experienced- 
There have been few persons perhaps, in mental stmctnre 
and accomplishments more adequate to such a theme, than 
the author of the Essay on Popular Ignorance ; a writer 
who, whatever the limitation or colourings of his philosophy, 
from causes which it would require a pencil as skilful as his 
own to delineate, could blend, with admiration for the frur 
and good, original and excursive thought, and whose powers 
were so finely tempered as to give even abstract disquisition 
the reUef and vividness of 'picture. 

The aspiration of a spiritual mind, in the exercises of 
devotional piety, is not that God may become acquainted with 
its wants, his omniscience anticipating and fEir surpassing 
all the utterances of the lips ; nor yet the mere unburthening 
of the heart by the outpouring of its desires ; but that, 
rising into the region of immortal Light and Love, it may 
be imbued with a correspondent purity, and while thinking 
and speaking of its necessities before God, appreciate the 
bitterness of separation from its sovereign good. It is 
thus that the soul, oppressed with a consciousness of its 
stains, and with the dim phantoms of mortality, yet sighing 
after the infinite and divine, is brought into union with the 
Great Eternal. 

If we could see into the mystery of Divine Love, we 
should perhaps find that often, when it seems to have with- 
drawn itself, it is but as when, a cloud having passed away 
from before the western sun, the shadow returns of the tree 
under which we were reclining. 

In the adaptajion of spiritual truth to intellects of 
all dimensions, unlike truth dependent on logical or in- 
ductive processes, it resembles the natural light, which 
not only enters spontaneously when the lids are unclosed 
— as in certain dreams the; landscapes appear to make 
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themselves, or start up before the passive sight — but is 
equally suited to the eye of the minutest insect, and to 
the extended vision of man. 

So in the beautiful personification of Wisdom in the 
book of Proverbs, it is the same attribute which, dwelling 
in the bosom of God from eternity, presided over the 
fashioning of this material world ; and while the support of 
sovereignty and law, is the parent of those inventions and 
maxims of conduct on which the welfare of daily existence 
is dependent. 

It were a process less easy or helpful towards the 
masteries of the inner life, than psychologically curious, to 
attempt nice analytic investigations about the precise order 
or elements of the mental emotions, at the commencement 
or during the subsequent stages of piety. There is a spell 
in spiritual experience as in poetry, — of a different kind, 
doubtless, and with a basis of higher principles, but which 
works its marvels through the medium of the least definable 
though noblest parts of man's nature, the imagination and 
afiections. By the former of which avenues indeed illusions 
sometimes enter, confounding mere physical manifestations, 
or the perplexities of self-concentrated, self-consuming 
thought, with supernatural impressions : as Bunyan, who 
in the earlier periods of his remarkable history often, like 
Luther, deemed himself wrestling with the Evil One, was in 
truth, though passing through ordeals divinely significant, 
and engaged in a combat to himself as real as if ever so 
palpable, wrestling with a diseased brain. Certainly there 
are mystic shapes and shadows apt to beset a phantasy 
overwrought with its own consciousness,' and which, spring- 
ing out of the sense and burden of the infinite, the deeper 
order of minds seem destined, in one or other aspect or 
season, to encounter. It is a fearfiil thing to have a soul, — 
as poor Undine, not so wondrously endowed, could dimly 
apprehend, — among the penalties or prerogatives of which is 
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expbstire to many an unutterable conflict, and the awfiilness 
of a responsibility from which there is no escape.* 

Apabt from all question of fact, it were by no means 
unphilosophical to suppose, that men sufficiently perspioa« 
cious on topics of general inquiry or speculation, may bet 
!napprehensiye as to spiritual things, and therefore nnable 
to estimate their legitimate impression on minds otherwise 
constituted or moulded. Who would affirm that persons 
devoid of a taste for poetry or music are competent to form 
accurate opinions on those subjects? the difiference being, 
that in the case of poetry or music, the imperfection is 
organic or intellectual ; while in the case of religious appre- 
ciation or experience, the absence or torpidity of that ata-Offo'if 
or sensibility which enters into the very essence of the 
spiritual life, has a deep significance of a moral nature, t 

The conceptions of imagination are the most vivid 
and luminous when the eye is closed to the sight of sensible 

* **'Eb muss etwas Liebes, aber auch etwas hochst Furchtbares, nm' 
eine Seele sein. . . . schwer mass die Seele lasten, sehr schwer." — 
Undine, eine Erzahlung, von Friedrioh Baron de la Motte Fouqu6. 

t Observe the expression in the epistle to the Philippians, 1. 9, where 
atcrdricns, spiritual sensibility or perception, is distinguished from tnlyvaxrig 
or knowledge. The latter indeed, in reference to divine things, is pro-' 
perly the fruit of the former ; agreeably to the representation in 1 Cor. 
ii. 14, where the ** animal man" — i/a;xt«^ff &vBp<o7rog, very inaccurately 
rendered in our version " the natural man," the meaning being rather the 
man whose views and aspirations are bounded by sense — is declared 
incapable of apprehending or receiving " the things of the Spirit of Gk)d." 
So in James iii. Id, the *^ wisdom which cometh down from above" is 
contrasted with that which, as relating to mere worldly interests or 
gratifications, is fertile in animosities and strife, being arlyeios, '^x^» 
bcufiovMrjg, " earthly, sensual, demoniacal." Thus the yfrvxn^oi or sinauaL 
and the TrviVfiariKoi or spiritual^ being opposite in temperament or frame 
of mind, (as indicated Jude 19, i/a;xt«oi, irvevfia firj cxovrcf, and more 
clearly in the statement to the Corinthians, where likewise , ch. iii. 1 — 4^ 
the yjtvxi'Koi are identified with the aapKiKoi, the carnal or fleshly, as, in 
Bom. viii. 4 — 9, the latter are contrasted with the TrveufuvriKolt) we may 
imagine the dissimilarity in their estimate of divine things. 
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objects ;: that is, internal vision is most powerful in the 
absence of that which is external. In like manner the eye 
of the soul must be closed to earthly scenes and attractions, 
if exalted or impressive views are to be attained of invisible 
and divine realities. 

It is when other sounds are hushed, and the glare of day 
is no more, that the voice of the nightingale is heard. 

As a lake shut in by woods or precipices, and spreading 
out its placid bosom to the sky, reflects the imagery of 
the bright expanse and of the surrounding objects, blended 
in one beauteous scene ; so a mind free from the perturba- 
tions of sense and passion, and turned in thought and 
affection towards God, best receives the impress of celestial 
things, reflected in its innennost depths; nay, realises a 
junction of heaven and earth, of God and the soul ; divinity 
being united to humanity in the case of every pure and 
loving heart.* 

* 'O Q€6s dyanrj cot/, koI 6 ficpoiP iv tJ ayaaqj, hf r^ Q€^ y^^vti, 
luu 6 Bfhs iv avT^. — 1 John iv. 16. — So v. 12. c^i' ayairtofuv dXXfjXovs, 
6 Ocdf CI' ^fi'i' fuptu 

It was a beautiful maxim of the Platonists, which recommended the 
cultivation of the abstract branches of science, in order to promote the 
great object of their philosophy, the purification of mind from matter, or 
the dominion of reason over sense. The notion is well explained in the 
following eloquent passage of an old writer, whose Bemains, though 
tinctured with the pedantry of the time, possess extraordinary worth, 
exhibiting a rare specimen of masculine comprehension, united to 
considerable brilliancy of genius. 

" Besides those dperat KoBapriKal by which the souls of men were to 
be separated from sensuality and purged from fleshy filth, they devised a 
farther way of separation more accomodated to the condition of philoso- 
phers, which was their tnaihetnatay or mathematical contemplations, 
whereby the souls of men might farther shake off their dependency upon 
sense, and learn to go as it were alone, without the crutch of any sensible 
or material thing to support them ; and so be a littie inured, being once 
got up above the body, to converse freely with immaterial natures, with- 
out looking down again and falling back into sense. Besides many other 
ways they had, whereby to rise out of this dark body ; avapcurtis cV rov 
airriXaiov, as they are wont to call them, several steps and ascents out of 
this miry cave of mortality, before they could set any footing with their 
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It is not when the son shines brightest that human 
vision is the most distinct, or that it reaches to the greatest 
distance, but rather in seasons when the light is softened or 
partially obstmcted by clouds; as in each of these cases 
may be discovered on surveying the broad expanse of ocean. 
So it is not amid the sunshine of prosperity that the intel- 
lectual or spiritual vision of man is the most piercing or 
extensive ; for though the nearer objects or scenes may 
appear luminous or beautiful, those which are remote are 
neglected, or but feintly discerned. 

More or less of shadow, and the awakening of the mens 
divinior, whether in a poetic or religious sense, often go 
together. It is when the sun has disappeared from the 
horizon, that the dews of heaven begin to fall ; and darkness 
that reveals the firmament of stars ; and in the softening of 
the heart through sadness, that thoughts and imagery some- 
times spring up, like the wondrous palace, glittering with 
diamonds and gold, that burst upon the sight of Thalaba and 
his mother, when wandering in the sandy waste. 

There are few gifted or imaginative natures altogether 
unvisited with these glimpses of Immensity, that weaken 
for the moment the spell of material things, or act as 
auguries and presentiments of realities more significant 
than any that belong to our present being: as in those 
sombre and magic spectacles which at times attend the 
slumbering eyelids but wakeful brain, when haply assem- 
blages of spectral forms, more or less dimly revealed, yet 
all silent and awe-struck, move to and fro in restless 

intellectual part in the land of light and immortal being." — Smith's 
Select Diflcourses : Prefatory Discourse concerning the true Way or 
Method of attaining Divine Knowledge, sect. 1. 

The author, who was Fellow of Queen's College, Cambridge, must 
have been a prodigy of learning for his years, having died in 1652, at the 
early age of thirty-four. 

Whatever may have been the merit of the Platonic speculations, 
whether in their original or revived forms, they were surely conceived in 
the true poetic spirit, to which the sentiment of devotion and of the 
higher contemplations of piety is so nearly allied. 
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alternation, as under a sense of some passing mystery, 
yague, mifathomable, nndescried; as though, outside the 
sphere of the visible, the rush of embattled spirits, or the 
funeral dirge of a world, were heard in momentary echoes 
in the depths of infinitude. 

OuB souls, viewed in relation to the invisible state, are 
perhaps but as our bodily eyes when shut, to which the 
landscape is not less near than when open ; corresponding 
with the mystery of hope and wonder, that to those assimi- 
lated in taste and purity with the divine, the glory of the 
brighter world, though unseen, is never remote, nothing 
intervening between them and heaven but the thin veil of 
mortality. 




DEVOTIONAL ASPIRATIONS; OR, PRAYERS 
AND PRAISES. 



^t ^xofnulih : 




An embodiment of feelings now perchance passing thrcmgli many s 
mind, as douds flitting and intermingling in a sombre sky. 



GOD ! whose glory is incomprehensible, yet who 
hast made it to consist in that chiefly which, most 
needing, we best know, the exercise of thy mercy ; 
to thee we cry who are but as nothing, dust, and a shadow* 
Let our weakness be lost in thy strength, our darkness in 
thy light, our sinfulness and griefs in the plenitude of thy 
compassions. Enter, Lord ! into our hearts, and irradiaiie 
them with the beams of thy love ; and though we deserve 
to suffer the pangs of thine absence, yet return, God ! to 
that shrine which thou hast formed for thy inhabitation, and 
never more depart ; that so, being replenished with thy light 
and purity, thy power and thy blessedness, we may be 
" filled with all the ftdness of God.'* 

Animate us with the remembrance of Jesus, helper of 
the helpless ; who, passing through scenes of conflict and 
humiliation, held closest communion with the invisible and 
unchanging ; healed the sick, comforted the sorrowful, and 
at last expired, amid anguish and reproach, in consummation 
of his mission of love ; while, gazing on his cross, we are 
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melted beneath the might of a benignitj^^ tftod meekness 
which, in drinking the final and the bitterelrfi cup of woe, 
crowned a beneficence that was never weary, a!hd a patience 
inexhaustible and divine. 

Father of illumination and love ! Spirit aU-pure, aU-pirfect ! 
let the star of thy pity arise upon the midnight of our 
hearts, and chase away their darkness and perturbation. 
Bemove the veil which conceals heavenly things from our 
sight, and let us catch some portion of their brightness and 
glory. 

Open our eyes, Lord ! that amidst our own feebleness 
' and misery, and the insufficiency of earth or the universe to 
make us happy, we may behold around the symbols of thy 
presence and omnipotence, even '' chariots of fire and 
horses of fire." And may a glimpse of Christ, as fixing a 
benignant eye on frailty and sorrow, be vouchsafed amid the 
conflicts of doubt and fear ; nor withheld in the last lonely 
hour ; but, infusing the sweetness of his peace into the soul 
when the scenes of earth are fading away, give an assurance 
of welcome to his Father's house, and to the bosom of 
eternal Love. 

Hear us, God ! from thy throne of majesty and of 
mercy, and unite us to thyself for ever. 




CH the light of returning day, our souls would spring 
afresh to thee, God! the uncreated Source of life, 
holiness, and happiness. We praise thee that 
during the defenceless hours of sleep, thine eye, as the stars 
looking down benignly on a slumbering world, has been fixed 
upon us — the lowliest of thy creatures that can recognise in 
thee their Original and End. And now, Father! that we 
are about to enter on the scenes and vicissitudes of another 
day, impart to us such a sense of thy presence as shaU dispel 
the shades of darkness and evil from our minds, and bring us 

BB 
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into oneness and fellowship with thee ; that we may listen 
to thy voice as speaking to onr inmost thonght, and ever 
follow that which is pure and divine ; cnltiyating a feeling of 
reverence and love to thee, of benignity and charity towards 
onr fellow-men, of nnwavering reliance on thy goodness, of 
cheerfdlness and hope nnder difficulties and disqnietodes. 
Imbne us with the meekness and patience, the gentleness 
and forbearance of Christ; and diffuse a sacred serenity 
through our hearts, that, drawing near to thee in spirit 
under the pressure of outward thii^, we may drink of those 
streams of refreshment and solace which thou providest for 
thy children in the sultry and often rugged path of life ; that 
so they may be sustained under trials, and animated in the 
performance of duty, and enabled to anticipate the consum- 
mation of their dearest desires in the conformity of every 
faculty to thy will, amid the splendours of a day that will 
grow brighter for ever. 



GOD! the Fountain of purity and peace! the Bliss 
of heaven! the Brightness of earth ! infuse into 
our hearts the light of thy Spirit ; and so reveal 
to us thy majesty and love, that we may be drawn towards 
thee as the Centre of our souls, and embrace thee as our 
sovereign and all-satisfying Good. 

holy and merciful Father ! deal not with us according 
to the multitude of our offences against thee, but according 
to the plenitude of thy grace in Christ. Make us to feel 
the bitterness and the burden of sin, as a degradation to the 
soul, an affront to thy perfections, and an infringement of 
the most sacred obligations ; and so to bewail the evil of the 
sins that we confess, as to prostrate ourselves before thee in 
the dust of self-abasement. 

We adore thee for those manifestations of thy character 
which enable us to contemplate thee without terror^ and 
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isent fhee in fhe light of a tender and loving 
'er seeking to wean ns from evil, and to inspire ua 
B8 after the true and divine. 
who art the Hope of the hopeless, the Comforter 
rowM, the Oxiide of snch as are in perplexity, the 
of fhe nnholjy the never-fjoiling Friend of all who 
trast in thy mercy! heal the maladies of our 
implant within us those principles of purity and 
h will render thy service onr delight ; that in the 
t a renovated nature we may perform with cheer- 
7 will, and find from happy experience that the 
hzist is easy, and his burden light. 
lay our days be passed upon earth, sanctified by 
and refreshed with the visitations of thy love ; 
shange the sighs and tears of mortality for the 
Uie glorified, and the beatitude of the just made 

^N {he shadows of evening are gathered around 
V0, and invite ns to render to thee, God ! the 
ate of gratitude and praise. We thank thee for 
ation of mom and eve; for the stillness and 
all nature is now hushed ; for the solemn 
avens by night, when the moon comes forth 
ice, and glittering hosts of stars appear 
at, Father 1 that as the luminaries of tho 
f fhere, whether open to our view, or concealed 
^brightness or shade, so, amid the mists and 
human life, we may feel that the Eternal 
fcr^ our heads — the ever-wakeful eye, the pitying 
t^^ ''ity and invincible hand, the unchanging and 

H \" ' "ie that wiih. assurance we can confide in 
er,, while it closes the eye of the bird, and 
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shuts in the flowers, 6n the d0partcire of day, comprehends 
in its range the destkiies of the most exalted natures, the 
order and harmony of Uie uniyerse, and the processes by 
which sonis are raised ont of the darkness and distemperatm:8 
of an earthly life, to visions of celestial truth and beauty; 
to communion with thyself; to crowns, and triumphs, and 
the festivities of the beatific state. 

Enfold us now, Father ! in thy loving embrace; and 
grant that, as we put off our garments on retiring to our 
beds, and compose ourselves to sleep without mistrust, so, 
when thy voice shall call us away from earth, we may 
welcome the summons to disrobe, assured that no unnatural 
transition awaits us, but that, laying aside our habiliments 
of flesh, and entering into rest, we shall find ourselves at 
home with realities on which our best thoughts and 
affections were employed before — with thee, merciful and 
omnipotent Father ! with Christ, and Truth, and Love, and 
Forms of spiritual Beauty, unfolding their ideal wonders to 
ever-expanding curiosity and delight. ^. 

So may we be in life, in deaths and in the state of 
immortality. 




WILLIAM BTLBS, PRINTER. 



